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A  Toddler  Tops  The  Field 


Mind  if  we  hrag  a  hit? 

So  far,  in  this  second  half  of  the  2i>th  century,  few  if 
any  feats  in  American  publishing  can  hold  a  candle  to 
the  triumphs  scored  by  what  is  now  the  nation's  num¬ 
ber  one  Saturday  newspaper  .  .  .  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Triple  Streak.  Here  are  the  vital  statistics: 
Born  .  ,  .  March  l‘)Sl  .  .  .  the  News  Triple  Streak 
arrived  when  (.hicagoans'  weekends  were  widening 
to  two  full  days  of  leisure. 

Editoriol-wise,  this  new  kind  of  Saturday  newspaper 
met  the  needs  of  this  new  kind  of  weekend  hy  ex¬ 
panding  and  enriching  its  contents  to  provide  Sunday 
features  on  Saturday.  It  had  four  exciting  magazines, 
including  one  with  advance  television  listings  so  com¬ 
plete  that  two  out  of  every  three  readers — a  survey 
showed — saved  and  used  it  throughout  each  week. 

ClrcMlofioii-wisc.  although  it  sold  at  double  the  price 
of  the  News  Monday-thr»>ugh- Friday  issues,  the  Triple 
.Streak  met  almost  instant  acceptance.  Its  circulation 
moved  from  a  first  dn*p-off  that  never  exceeded  7 
per  cent  to  a  close  race  for  popularity  with  the  News 


Monday-through-Friday  issues.  In  fact,  on  January 
24.  1953,  Triple  Streak  circulation  of  574,778  t»»pped 
all  Saturday  circulations  at  any  price  in  the  News’ 
77  years  of  publishing.  And.  although  the  News 
Monday-through-Friday  average  for  January  of 
562,572  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  for  that  month, 
the  Triple  Streak  nosed  it  out  with  a  January  average 
of  562,586.  And  it's  still  climbing. 

Advertising-wise,  the  acceptance  of  the  Triple  Streak, 
with  its  hargain-buy-value  of  weekend  advertising  at 
daily  rates,  has  been  unequaled.  In  retail  advertising 
linage  alone,  it  led  all  other  Saturday  evening 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  in  1952  with  more 
than  one  million  lines.  Here  are  the  retail  linage 
figures:  In  1950,  the  year  before  the  birth  of  the 
Triple  Streak,  retail  linage  in  the  Saturday  News 
totaled  599,835  lines.  In  1951,  with  the  Triple  Streak 
starting  in  March,  retail  linage  was  850,919  lines. 
In  1952.  the  Saturdav  retail  advertising  was  1,0-15,- 
973  lines.  On  the  triple-threat  front  of  editorial 
content,  circulation  and  advertising,  no  other  Satur¬ 
day  newspaper  in  the  country  can  compare  with  the 
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JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Editor  and  Publisher 


That  low-price  Purr  iri  Outboard  Motors! 


^^hen  yon  buy  Reynolds  Aluminum... though  the 
same  dollar  is  only  \\orlh  in  overall  |»ur- 
chasing  |)o\ver  compared  to  19.')6-.i9. 

Rustproof,  easily  workable,  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  is  one  good  reason  why  modern  outboard 
motors  are  priced  below  today’s  inflation  level. 
And  the  competition  that  Reynolds  started  is  one 
big  reason  why  aluminum  has  held  the  price-line. 
Take  advantage  of  it! 

Keynolds  Metals  Company, 

General  Sales  Office,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


It  comes  from  aluminum !  (Compare  the  beauty 
above  with  the  early  model  at  the  left,  and  you 
can  see  what  a  streamlining  job  aluminum  has 
done.  That  early  outboard  weighed  almost  8.S 
pounds.  Today's  far  more  |)owerful  and  incom¬ 
parably  more  efficient  successor  weighs  42  pounds. 
And  it's  almost  all  Reynolds  Aluminum .. .cylin¬ 
ders  and  cylinder  block,  pistons,  connecting  rods, 
crankcase,  fuel  tank,  brackets,  gear  housings. 

Rut  that’s  just  the  beginning.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  streamlining  was  done  in  priee.  Done  by  alu¬ 
minum!  Recause  aluminum  is  the  only  basic  metal 
that  costs  no  more  today  than  before  World  Vi  ar 
II.  Recause  your  dollar  is  worth  100c  and  more 


YOUR 


ARE  STILL  WORTH  100  CENTS  IN  ALUMINUM! 


REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


Reynolds Wrop  hos  fought  evory •  Aluminum  rof loctivo  insuletien 
body  to  look  for  Aluminum  I  does  moro  ot  lowor  cost. 


'Liquid  Aluminum*  it  tho  bright  Tho  groot  oxpontion  docodo 
way  to  protect  ony  turfoce.  Reynoldt  34>yeor  history  I 


SEE  "Mister  Peepers,"  starring  Wally  Cox,  Sundays,  NBC  Television  Network. 
HEAR  "Fibber  McGee  arrd  Molly,"  Tuesdays,  NBC  Rodio  Netwark. 


ENROLL  AS  A  STUDENT  NURSE 


leet  the  Former  Country  Editor  Who  Helps  Make  the 


piepatr^«'pieiirrrl3r^9 

THE  BIG  CITY 

NEWSPAPER 

WITH 

HomG 
Town 
Appeal 

Earl  Chapin  used  to  be  a  country  weekly  editor. 
For  nearly  a  decade  he  did  his  work  behind  the  battered 
roll-top  desk  of  the  Warroad,  Minnesota,  Pioneer. 
During  that  time,  he  learned  to  know  small  town  people 
.  .  .  and  found  out  what  they  like  to  read.  Because  of 
this  experience,  he  is  now  a  highly  valued  member  of 
the  team  of  roving  reporter-photographers  covering 
outcity  areas  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

But  although  Earl  Chapin  is  no  longer  a  country 
weekly  editor,  he  still  lives  the  part  and  recently  wrote 
a  book  about  it.  Entitled  "Long  Wednesdays,"  the 
book  is  scheduled  to  be  published  by  Abelard  Press 
later  this  year. 

Today,  as  a  roving  reporter  in  Western  Wisconsin, 
Earl  Chapin  might  be  found  anywhere.  One  day  you'll 
see  him  perched  leisurely  in  a  crossroads  store  .  .  .  the 
next  day  racing  for  a  streetcar  amid  the  bustle  of  city 


With  pad,  pancil  and  camera  within  easy  reach,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  reporter-photographer  Earl  Chapin  travels  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  Western  Wisconsin  .  .  .  gathering  and  writing 
news  and  feature  stories  direct  from  our  subscribers'  local  scenes. 


crowds.  But  always  you'll  find  him  on  the  job,  gather¬ 
ing  and  writing  the  news.  His  is  a  never-ending  deadline 
with  far-flung  datelines  .  .  .  and  throughout  Western 
Wisconsin  he's  almost  as  familiar  as  the  man  next  door. 

Earl  Chapin's  feature  stories,  news  articles  and  photos 
are  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  of  the 
"Big  City  Newspaper  With  Home  Town  Appeal."  No 
wonder  people  in  Wisconsin  read  it  so  THOROUGHLY, 
just  like  a  home  town  newspaper,  for  many  of  the 
stories  come  from  their  local  scene. 

As  a  national  advertiser,  you  benefit  from  this 
cover-to-cover  readership.  Your  ads  pay  husky  dividends 
because  .  .  .  like  a  home  town  newspaper  .  .  .  they  are 
THOROUGHLY  read.  Yet  you  enjoy  ECONOMY  as 
well,  for  you  receive  this  readership  through  the 
coverage  and  convenience  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
press.  May  we  tell  you  more?  Write  to  Depart¬ 
ment  "A." 


A  RIODER  NEWSPAPE 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1953 


Ridder-Johns  Represenfatives 

NEW  YORK  MINNEAPOLIS 
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New  York  City  Retail  Grocery  Linage 
Daily  and  Snnday — 12  months  1952 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  1,254,975  (A) 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL  1,024,045  (A) 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  920,458  (B) 

Journal  American  .  841,401  (B) 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  542,256  (C) 

World-Telegram  &  Sun .  458,084  (C) 

News  451,412  (C) 

Post  366,729  (C) 

Mirror  152,276  (D) 

New'  York  Times  120,677  (D) 

Herald  Tribune  117,004  (D) 


Note  to  food  advertisers:  Food  markets  depend  on 
next-day  newspaper  results.  We  have  been  their  first 
choice  for  twelve  straight  years. 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 

LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 

STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 

Covering  all  of  Richmond 


To  THE  Editor:  No  doubt  I’m 
the  212th  wi.se  guy  to  write  in 
with  this  suggestion,  but  any¬ 
way  .  .  . 

It’s  about  the  new  system  for 
measuring  TV  audiences,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  your  Feb.  14  issue  story 
on  the  Toledo  Blade's  di.scovcry. 

When  this  thing  gets  refined  to 
the  point  where  it  is  every  bit  as 
scientific  as  the  Hooperrating,  to 
say  the  least  (as  who  can  doubt 
it  will?),  I  suggest  the  sy.stem  be 
known  as  the  Flush  Formula. 

Who’s  going  to  be  first  to  sell 
Crane  or  Kohler  on  a  campaign 
with  the  theme:  “Is  Your  Bath¬ 
room  up  to  the  ADDED  Strain 
imposed  by  Television?’’ 

Charles  T.  Duncan, 

Associate  Professor. 
University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism. 

U.  S.  Editors  Getting 
Ready  for  Psywar 

To  THE  Editor:  If  the  Admin¬ 
istration  carries  through  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  Cold  War  offen¬ 
sive,  the  world  may  be  in  for  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown  to  mankind. 

For  this  war — a  war  real  and 
demanding  —  the  American  news¬ 
papers,  and  press  avsociations. 
must  gird  themselves. 

While  there  are  some  editors 
who  will  have  to  retool  their 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  the  handling  of  news  from 
USSR,  more  and  more  of  them 
(who  have  learned  the  hard  way 
during  the  last  year,  especially), 
will  not  be  hoodwinked. 

It  wa.s  only  a  year  ago  this  last 
Christmas  season  when  radio  and 
the  press  were,  by  and  large,  taken 
in  by  the  enemy.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called.  the  Communists  used  a 
eonsiderable  proportion  of  Amer¬ 
ican  radio  time  in  announcing  the 
names  (only  the  ones  they  wanted 
'o  announce)  of  some  3,000 
American  boys  who  were  safe  and 
sound  in  their  cozy  North  Korean 
prison  camps. 

This  announcement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  in  good  press-agent 
style,  by  their  releasing  a  flood 
of  pictures  taken  by  Frank  Noel, 
a  captured  Associated  Press  pho- 
iographer.  They  found  favorable 
space  on  front  pages  from  coast 
to  coast.  It  will  be  recalled  these 
pictures  showed  the  captured  GTs 
playing  hockey,  checkers,  or  just 
loafing  in  warm  clothing,  good 
shoes,  etc.,  a  “never  had  it  so 
good’’  motif.  It  is  now  admitted 
by  many  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
these  pictures,  made  possible  by 
the  (iommunists,  and  which 


leans,  had  a  pre-determincJ 
sion. 

This  may  have  been,  as  ,  i, 
critic  observed,  the  propag.;: 
scoop  of  all  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  during 
last  year,  the  Russian  prop.igr 
isls  have  learned  that  while  t 
stuff  may  see  the  light  of  day  ■ 
cause  of  a  basic  pres.s  duty 
America  to  disseminate  news  gc 
or  bad.  editors  are  also  toll  R 
their  readcrv  where  the  story  * 
picture  comes  from  and  w!:* 
They  are  saying  “Read  this,  if  \ 
will,  but  beware.” 

To  put  it  another  way.  me 
and  more  editors  are  asking  the- 
selves,  when  they  receive  a  V 
viet-inspired  story  that  if  by  p. 
fishing  it.  are  they  not  tiirni-i| 
their  newspapers  into  organs  t;  1 
the  dissemination  of  Commun!  | 
Cold  War  propaganda,  if  they  f 
to  label  it  for  what  it  really  is! 

Largely  because  of  this  chang: 
attitude  toward  news  from  L'SS? 
the  biggest  Communist  prop, 
ganda  dud  of  the  year  was  Andr 
.A.  Gromyko’s  eleventh  hour,  mek 
dramatic  demand  on  Dec.  22  th. 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  di 
nounce  the  United  States  for  a 
leged  mass  murder  of  Red  priso' 
ers  on  Pongam  Island  in  Kort; 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


Story  in  the  Reading  (Pa.' 
Times:  “Stalin  is  said  to  have 
marked  once  that  he  was  mor; 
Oriental  than  .Accidental.” 

■ 

Story  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa' 
Post-Gazette:  “Vishinsky  deciind 
to  comment  on  whether  he  wodU 
travel  by  ship  or  pane.” 

■ 

Item  in  the  Battle  Creel 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News:  "TIk 
postponement  was  made  becau'a: 
of  paining  in  the  school  auditor 
ium.” 

■ 

Obit  in  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review:  “He  was  marrifJ 

again  to  Mary  Blank  after  he' 
death  at  .Alameda,  Calif.” 

■ 

Cutline  in  the  Los  Angele' 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  Express:  “They 
said  they  wanted  10  children— 
jail  girls.” 

■ 

Cutline  in  the  Minneapolis  1 
(Minn.)  Morning  Tribune:  “Sigh 
school  speech  teacher.” 


Vol.  80.  No.  12.  March  14.  1».M.  Editor  St  Publwher.  The  Fourth  Estate  h 
Duhlishrd  ever}’  8alurd;i.v  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Edil« 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  ^uare.  New  Yort 
.'MI.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  fteeond  Class  Matter  «t  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  J*-  ' 
Annual  Subseriptioin  $0.60  in  United  iStates  and  Possessions.  Canada.  Mexif®. 
Central  .ind  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines,  $7.60  in  other  cottntries. 
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FOR  10  YEARS 


NEW  YORK  FOOD  STORES 


For  10  straight  years  New  York  grocers  have  placed  more  food 
advertising  in  the  Joiimal-American  them  in  flie  other  two  evening 
newspapers  combined,  and  more  than  in  all  four  morning  papers 
combined.  Pre-sell  your  brand  name  to  New  York  housewives 
through  the  Joumal-American,  year  after 
year  the  overwhelming  first  choice  of 

grocers  to  sell  more  goods  to  more  people.  ‘  17.9%  18.2% 


Percentage  of  Field, 
Retail  Grocery  Linage 
For  the  Year  1952 

8ourc«:  Records 


4.6% 

4.8% 

■ 

4th  Morn.  3rd  Morn.  2nd  Morn.  Ist  Morn.  3rd  Eve.  2nd  Eve.  Joornal- 
Poper  Paper  Paper  Paper  Paper  Paper  American 
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NEW  YORK 
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nationally  nefReSENTED  BY 

HEARiT  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Women  work,  men  languish  .  .  . 
A  household  rife  with  intrigue 
.  .  .  wives  escaping  .  .  .  the  favorite 
wife  hated  by  all  .  .  .  Here  are  the 
fantastic  revelations  of  a  fantastic 
system  of  polygamy  existing  in 
Africa  today — fully  revealed  for 
the  first  time  by  a  woman  who 
spent  several  exciting  months  in 
this  primitive  kingdom. 


Hibernian  restaurant  in  New  York. 

liven  veteran  trenchermen  (a  more  delicate  term  than  free-loack: 
quaked  before  the  at  once  appalling  and  enthralling  challenge  face 
them;  14  separate  and  complete  courses  of  delicious  Irish  cooker 
Fewer  than  half  of  the  fraternity  still  dawdled  over  the  last  dessen 
the  end  of  the  three-hour  marathon  and  those  hardy  souls  had  declia 
many  intervening  courses.  My  companion,  Beach  Conger,  New  y> 
Herald  Tribune,  deserted  the  bountiful  board  after  a  measly  4-course' 
snack. 

Mrs.  Maura  Laverty  of  Dublin,  who  writes  a  weekly  article  on  coft 
ing  for  the  Empire  News,  London,  and  who  contributes  to  Irish  net-) 
papers,  prepared  a  traditional  7-course  Irish  menu  as  it  might  ha- 
been  served  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Tara  in  433  A.  D.  during : 
lifetime  of  St.  Patrick.  Her  blue-eyed  daughter,  Maeve,  prepared 
modern  7-course  Irish  menu  showing  French  influence.  Miss  Lavr 
has  written  for  the  Irish  Times,  Dublin,  where  her  father,  Jair 
Laverty,  is  a  sub-editor  on  the  news  staff. 

Here  are  the  14  courses  the  earnest  seeker  after  news  was  suppoM 
to  devour  with  Irish  gusto: 


TRADITIONAL  IRISH  MENU 


Craiblieaclum  of  Seafood 
Brotbeban  Bnidbe 

Poached  Salmon  with  St.  Patrick’s  Leeks 

Baked  Limerick  Ham  with  Antrim  Sauce 
Served  with  Colcannon 

Slane  Salad 
Irish  Apple  Cake 
Soda  Bread 


by  Rebecca 
Reyher 

author  of 

1^  Zulu  Woman  i 


MODERN  IRISH  MENU 


Dublin  Bay  Cocktail 
Consomme  Befinn 

Baked  Boyne  River  Salmon  —  Emerald  Sauce 
Cock  of  the  North 
Shannon  Salaa 
Fairy  Rings 

Soda  Bread  Gaelic  Coffee 

That  Gaelic  coffee,  by  the  way,  was  liberally  flavored  with  Irish  Mk 
whiskey,  but  Mrs.  Laverty  did  not  serve  the  heroic  flagons  of  mea; 
used  to  wash  down  food  in  the  olden  days  in  the  auld  Emerald  Isle.  ^ 
O,  the  woes  (mental  and  mortal)  the  reporter  undergoes  for  his  af' 
The  saints  preserve  him! 


RELEASE  DATE:  APRIL  6 
14  PARTS  EACH  1 ,000  WORDS 


Corny  and  grotesque  portrayal  of  newsmen,  once  almost  exclusive!) 
a  made-in-Hollywood  gaucherie,  now  becomes  a  recurrent  frown-yaw 
provoker  in  the  home  living  room  via  television’s  intrusion. 

Bob  Zaiman  expostulated  in  his  lively  column,  “The  Human  Touch, 
in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant: 

Some  of  my  friends  have  been  seeing  too  much  of  a  television  senn 
called  “Foreign  Intrigue”  to  suit  me.  They  are  apparently  fascinated 
by  the  newspaper  fellow  in  the  dramas  who  prances  around  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  his  belted  trenchcoat  smashing  spy  rings  and  would-be  sabo¬ 
teurs,  smugglers  and  anarchists. 

“How  come  you  don’t  wear  a  trenchcoat?”  they  asked  me.  “Yon 
were  a  foreign  correspondent  and  all  of  them  wear  trenchcoats  and 
old  hats.” 

Well,  maybe  they  do  in  the  movies  and  on  television,  but,  in  all  nj.' 
travels  I  never  once  encountered  a  trenchcoat  American  reporter  in 
Europe.  While  many  of  them  wore  hats,  it  is  my  recollection  th«t 


SEE  THE  COMPLETE  SERIES.  INCLUDING 
PROMOTION.  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION. 


PHONE.  WRITE  or  WIRE  collect, 


Bill  Berger,  Mgr.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.  MU.  8-5300 


+ 


tar  of  the  suky  way 


WHEN  HETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  BUIUK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


R€M/inMASTER 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1953 


For  Buick  engineers  pulled  all  the  stops  on  this 
1U53  Ro4I>M  \STKR.  The\  widened  the  front  trea<l 
— compaeted  the  frame— shortened  the  turn  radius 
— reealihrated  the  four  coil  springs— iticreased  the 
braking  power  — made  Voner  Steerin/i  stamlnnl 
equipment,  and  even  added  Power  Brakes*  to 
lighten  the  task  of  (|uick.  sure  stopping. 

But  wh\  sa\  mon‘? 

It  is  for  you.  the  lieiiefii  iar\  of  all  this  engitieer- 
ing  excellence,  to  dis»-over  the  great  and  gorgeous 
going  of  the  swiftest,  the  smoothest,  the  silkiest, 
the  most  silent  automohile  yet  huilt  in  half  a 
centur\  of  Buick  huiiding. 

Your  Buick  dealer  will  he  happ\  to  introduce  you 
two.  Wh\  not  \  isit  him  soon? 

I’.riflK  Dirision  of  (,F..\EK\I.  MOTORS 
^■‘Oliliooal  at  e.xtrii  cost. 

Tetev.'  r  t'eo»— ''  e  SU  C<*?CL/S  every  ^ourfh  Tuesdoy 


This  one  had  to  be  good.  It's  our  Roxuxiastku— 
and  our  Golden  \nni\ersar\  one  at  that. 

So  upon  it  we  lav  ished  our  skills,  our  talents  and 
our  time  to  make  it  the  finest  in  a  fiftv-vear  line 
of  fine  cars. 

When  you  drive  it.  vou  will  come  to  know  how 
good  a  fifty-vear  best  really  is. 

You’ll  know  it  in  the  swift  and  soaring  power 
response  of  its  Vo  Engine.  The  first  Fireball  Vo. 
The  first  such  VR  with  8.5  to  1  compression,  with 
vertical  valves,  with  12-volt  electrical  svstem.  with 
a  host  of  modern  engineering  features. 

You’ll  know  it  in  the  silken  velocitv  of  its  getavvav 
—with  Twin -Turbine  Dynaflow  adding  far  swiftc'r. 
quieter  acceleration  to  infinite  smoothness. 

You’ll  know  it.  too.  in  the  velvety  luxury  of  its 
bettered  ride,  in  the  new  ease  of  its  handling,  in 
the  more  precise  control  it  gives  you.  in  the  mon- 
reassuring  comfort  you  feel. 


media* 


Newspapers 

$2,458,000,000 


Radio  Magazines  TV 


$722,000,000  $614,000,000  $580,000,000 


If  you  judge  the  efTeelivcnes.s  of  an  adverti.siug 
medium  for  your  l)u»iness: 

By  the  umoiint  (ulrertisers  ini'est  in  it . . . 

A  record  $2.1  billiou  in  newspapers  —  more 
than  the  amount  sj>ent  in  all  radio,  magazines 
and  TV  combined. 

Or  bv  the  adrvrlisvrs  nho  use  it . .  . 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  hou>ewives  with  a 
perambulator  or  refrigerator  to  sell.  And  local 
businessmen — not  only  those  who  spend  their 


own  money,  but  those  who  spend  the  millions 
manufacturers  contribute. 

Or  by  the  f>ros[H>cts  you  can  reach  .  .  . 

More  newspapers  are  sold  every  day  than  the 
number  of  families  in  the  U.S. 

Then  you  know  why  newsj*apers  have  earned 
this  kind  of  jiopularity  among  the  people  who  sell. 

‘Preliminary  estimates  of  total  1952  advertising:  pub¬ 
lished  by  Printers’  Ink.  Figures  include  production, 
talent.  Newspapers  are  dailies— weekdays  and  Sundays. 


BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  •  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22 — PLaza  9-6262 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  — State  2-8681  *  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 — EXbrook  2-8530 
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{Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Bogus’  Demand  Is  Legal; 
iTaft  Asks  Ideas  for  Ban 


Difficult  Regulatory  Problem 
Highlighted  by  Court's  Decision 
By  Jerry  Walker 


Washington — All  nine  justices 
ot  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  this 
week  that  “bogus”  type  composi¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  is  wasteful, 
useless  and  “a  frivolous  make- 
work  exercise.”  but  six  of  them 
held  that  the  printers'  union  may 
demand  payment  for  such  services 
without  violating  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law’s  ban  on  featherbedding. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
court  opinions  came  down.  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  A  .Taft  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  he  believed  it 
might  be  possible  to  draft  a  work¬ 
able  amendment  which  would 
definitely  and  specifically  prohibit 
a  union  from  insisting  upon  a 
contract  which  embraces  “such 
wasteful”  practices  as  bogus. 

Suggestions  Welcome 
The  Senator  said  he  did  not 
contemplate  at  this  time  initiating 
such  an  amendment  himself,  ex¬ 
plaining  he  has  already  submitted 
five  separate  bills  calling  for 
changes  in  the  T-H  Law.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  that  he  and  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  that  pub¬ 
lishers  or  their  legal  representa¬ 
tives  care  to  offer. 

This  is  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  legislate.  Senator  Taft 
pointed  out.  Several  proposals 
from  the  House  were  rejected  in 
the  conference  that  decided  on 
the  T-H  Law  because  it  would  be 
both  impractical  and  unwise,  the 
Senate  leader  declared,  to  give 
^wer  to  any  board  to  determine 
how  many  men  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  particular  task. 


19K 


Sisyphean  Type 

Justice  Clark  calls  it  “a 
Sisyphean  journey”  in  describ¬ 
ing  how  type  is  set,  proofread, 
junked  and  melted  up  for  new 
lype.  He  had  in  mind,  of 
course,  Sisyphus,  the  crafty  son 
of  Aeolus  who  was  condemned 
in  Hades  forever  to  roll  to  the 
top  of  a  steep  hill  a  huge  stone 
that  always  rolled  down  again. 


Section  8  (b)  6  of  the  Act, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
found  inadequate  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
was  adopted  primarily  to  outlaw 
make-work  practices  common  in 
the  musicians’  and  teamsters’  un¬ 
ions.  Senator  Taft  told  this  re¬ 
porter. 

“The  subject  of  bogus  never 
came  up  in  the  1947-49  discus¬ 
sions,”  he  added.  Lately,  he  ob¬ 
served,  publishers  have  begun  to 
stress  the  featherbedding  nature 
of  the  practice  which  is  so  long 
established  in  the  business. 

The  committee  which  is  to  con¬ 
sider  T-H  changes  is  meeting  next 
Monday  to  plan  its  hearing  pro¬ 
cedure,  Senator  Taft  said.  His 
proposals,  he  emphasized,  do  not 
constitute  an  “administration” 
package;  nor  are  they  complete. 

“We  will  listen  to  anybody  who 
has  any  suggestions.”  he  said, 
“then  we’ll  decide  on  the  desired 
amendments  and  turn  the  job  over 
to  the  lawyers  to  draft  a  workable 
law.” 

.Minority  Points  to  Congress 
Two  minority  opinions,  one  by 
Justice  Douglas  for  himself  and 
one  by  Justice  Clark,  with  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  concurring,  pointed 
to  Congress  as  the  source  of  re¬ 
lief  for  the  newspaper  publishers. 
Said  Justice  Clark:  “This  court’s 
first  decision  on  featherbedding 
may  well  be  the  last.” 

Justice  Douglas  agreed  with 
ANPA  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson’s 
contention  that  bogus  clauses  are 
obtained  by  compulsion,  under 
threat  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  that  it  will  refuse 
to  approve  any  contract  without 
it.  This,  said  Justice  Douglas,  is 
a  new  form  of  “oppression”  but 
the  place  to  obtain  relief  is  in 
Congress. 

The  majority,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Burton,  upheld 
the  position  taken  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Labor  Relations  ^ard  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  all 
Congress  prohibited  is  the  exac¬ 
tion  of  payment  for  services  not 


performed  or  not  to  be  performed. 

In  this  regard  the  court  ac¬ 
cepted  NLRB’s  presentation  of 
the  Congressional  intent  as  shown 
in  debates  and  statements,  and 
Senator  Taft,  incidentally,  con¬ 
ceded  in  his  interview  with  this 
reporter  that  the  anti-featherbed- 
ding  provision  was  purposely  nar¬ 
rowed  to  “services  not  performed” 
under  a  wait-and-see  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  divided 
6-3,  but  with  a  slight  shift  in  the 
lineup,  on  a  parallel  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians.  Justice  Burton’s  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  held  it  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  insist  that 
a  theater  employ  a  local  orchestra 
to  play  part-time  but  at  full  pay 
when  a  “name  band”  is  presented. 
Chief  Justice  Vinson  joined  Jus¬ 
tices  Jackson  and  Clark  in  the 
dissent. 

The  crux  of  the  majority  view 
in  the  bogus  case  lay  in  the  fact 
that  “it  has  become  a  recognized 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  trade  and  a 
customary  feature  of  the  wage 
structure  and  wage  schedule  of 
newspaper  printers.”  The  bogus 
work,  the  court  said,  was  fitted  in- 


NLRB  Order  Caps 
Lengthy  ' ITU  Case 

Washington  —  Approximately 
four  and  one-half  years  after  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  filed  charges  against 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  for  violations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  March  13  for¬ 
mally  ordered  ITU  to  cease  and 
desist  from  refusing  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  with  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers. 

The  order  ends  the  famed  “no 
contract”  policy  promulgated  by 
Woodruff  Randolph  and  his  fellow 
officers  in  ITU  to  sidestep  the  T-H 
closed  shop  ban.  It  directs  that 
the  mandate  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  entered  Feb.  11,  1952, 
be  pasted  in  all  places  where  ITU 
members  can  read  it.  including  the 
Typographical  Journal.  The  origi¬ 
nal  complaint  was  filed  by  ANPA 
General  Counsel  Elisha  Hanson 
on  Oct.  7,  1947. 

to  the  slack  periods  and  interfered 
little  with  the  “live”  work;  be¬ 
sides  the  publishers  themselves 
had  found  it  advantageous  and 
there  was  no  extensive  proof  in 
the  record  of  any  longtime  objec¬ 
tion  to  bogus  clauses.  In  fact,  the 
court  said,  the  practice  began  in 
1872. 


The  Majority  Opinion 


Mr.  Justice  Burton  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court: 

The  question  here  is  whether  a 
labor  organization  engages  in  an 
unfair  labor  practice,  within  the 
meaning  of  §8  (b)(6)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Labor  Manage¬ 
ment  Relations  Act,  1947,  when  it 
insists  that  newspaper  publishers 
pay  printers  for  reproducing  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  for  which  the 
publishers  ordinarily  have  no  use. 
For  the  reasons  hereafter  stated, 
we  hold  that  it  does  not. 

Petitioner,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  is  a  New 
York  corporation  the  membership 
of  which  includes  more  than  8(M) 
newspaper  publishers.  They  rep¬ 
resent  over  90%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
carry  over  90%  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  published  in  such  papers. 

In  November,  1947,  petitioner 
filed  with  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  charges  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union, 


here  called  ITU.  and  its  officers 
were  engaging  in  unfair  labor 
practices  within  the  meaning  of 
§8  (b)  (1),  (2)  and  (6)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Act.  The 
Regional  Director  of  the  Board 
issued  its  complaint,  including  a 
charge  of  engaging  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  as  defined  in  §  8  (b) 
(6),  popularly  known  as  the  “anti¬ 
featherbedding”  section  of  the  Act. 
It  is  not  questioned  that  the  acts 
complained  of  affected  interstate 
commerce. 

The  trial  examiner  recommend¬ 
ed  that  ITU  be  ordered  to  cease 
(Continued  on  page  70) 

'Bogus'  Quotes' 

“A  wasteful  procedure”.  — 
Justice  Burton. 

“Not  only  unwanted,  it  is 
indeed  wholly  useless.” —  Jus¬ 
tice  Dougles. 

“Frivolous  make-work  exer¬ 
cise.” — Justice  Clark. 
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RUMELY  CLEARED  OF  CONTEMPT 


Douglas  Says  Congress 
Inquiry  Power  Limited 


Washington  —  While  unani¬ 
mously  exonerating  Edward  A. 
Rumely  from  contempt  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  refusing  to  divulge  the 
names  of  hi.s  book  subscribers, 
one  section  of  the  Supreme  Court 
this  week  hoisted  warning  signals 
that  the  power  of  congressional  in¬ 
quiry  shall  not  trample  upon  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  court  ruled,  7-0  (Burton 
and  Minton  did  not  participate) 
that  the  House  Select  Committee 
lacked  specific  authority  under  its 
resolution  on  Lobbying  Activities 
to  pry  into  Mr.  Rumely’s  lists  of 
subscribers  to  “books  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  political  tendentiousness” 
which  were  issued  by  his  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Constitutional  Government. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  who  wrote 
the  opinion,  said  the  grave  consti¬ 
tutional  question  of  freedom  of 
the  press  was  not  before  the  court; 
therefore  the  justices  exercised  re¬ 
straint  so  as  to  “avoid  the  mis¬ 
chief  which  has  followed  occa¬ 
sional  departures  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  profess.” 

Justice  Douglas,  with  Justice 
Black  concurring,  thought  the 
House  had  given  .sufficient  author¬ 
ity  to  its  committee  to  inquire  into 
all  phases  of  lobbying,  but  this 
raised  the  constitutional  question 
because  the  respondent,  Rumely, 
represents  a  segment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 

“Some  may  like  what  his  group 
publishes;  others  may  disapprove,” 
the  opinion  stated.  “These  tracts 
may  be  the  essence  of  wisdom  to 
come;  to  others  their  point  of  view 
and  philosophy  may  be  anathema. 
To  .some  ears  their  words  may  be 
harsh  and  repulsive;  to  others  they 
may  carry  the  hope  of  the  future. 

“Like  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  or  books,  this 


publisher  bids  for  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  market  place  of  ideas. 

.  .  .  If  the  present  inquiry  were 
sanctioned  the  press  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  harassment  that  in  prac¬ 
tical  effect  might  be  as  serious  as 
censorship.  A  publisher,  com¬ 
pelled  to  register  with  the  federal 
government,  would  be  subjected  to 
harassing  inquiries. 

“A  requirement  that  a  publisher 
disclose  the  identity  of  those  who 
buy  his  books,  pamphlets,  or  pa¬ 
pers  is  indeed  the  beginning  of 
surveillance  of  the  press.  .  .  .  Once 
the  government  can  demand  of  a 
publisher  the  names  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  his  publications,  the 
free  press  as  we  know  it  disap¬ 
pears.  .  .  . 

“Through  the  harassment  of 
hearings,  investigations,  reports 
and  subpoenas  government  will 
hold  a  club  over  speech  and  over 
the  press.  Congress  could  not  do 
this  by  law.  The  power  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  also  limited.  .  .  .  Since 
Congress  could  not  by  law  require 
of  respondent  what  the  House  de¬ 
manded,  it  may  not  take  the  first 
step  in  an  inquiry  ending  in  fine 
or  impri.sonment.” 


1  Up,  1  to  Go 

Robert  L.  Stem,  acting  Soli¬ 
citor  General,  gets  credit  for 
the  victory,  in  behalf  of  NLRB 
against  ANPA,  in  the  typogra¬ 
phical  “bogus”  case.  At  one 
point  he  was  superseded  by 
Walter  J.  Cummings,  Jr.  as 
Solicitor  General  in  the  New' 
Orleans  case,  but  he  returned 
to  the  assignment  after  Mr. 
Cummings  left  the  Department 
of  Justice  recently. 


Press  Inquiry 
Of  Congress 
Probes  Urged 


Supreme  Court 
Upholds  Right 
To  Fire  Driver 


Philadelphia — Some  of  the  5 
tion’s  top  speakers  and  experts' 
their  fields  drew  large  audienJ 
at  the  seventh  annual  BulleJ 
Forum  March  10-11  at  the  Ad 
emy  of  Music. 

The  forum  was  opened  by  Rc^ 
ert  McLean,  president  of  the 
letin  and  of  the  Associated  PrtJ 
Prior  to  the  session  he  and  Ml 
McLean,  the  program  chairmJ 
entertained  a  group  of  speakA^ 
and  Bulletin  executives  at  a  cM 
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10  Schools  Complete 
Flow-of-News  Study 

An  extensive  journali.sm  re¬ 
search  project  has  been  completed 
by  10  U.  S.  journalism  schools. 

The  study,  made  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  deals  with  the  flow  of 
news  into  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  It  included  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  a  content  analysis  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  foreign  news 
flow  in  specially  selected  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

The  participating  schools  are  at 
Iowa,  Stanford,  Ill.;  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Tulane,  Oregon,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Syracuse  and  Boston  uni- 
versitie.s. 

Dr.  Robert  Jones,  director  of 
research  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  compiling  the  complete 
statistics  for  a  report  to  IPl  in 
May. 


Washington  —  The  Supreme 
Court  this  week  upheld  the  right 
of  a  news  distributing  company  to 
fire  a  union  worker  who  refused 
to  cross  another  union’s  picket 
line  at  a  customer’s  plant.  Justice 
Jackson  delivered  the  Court’s  6-3 
opinion,  while  Justice  Black  wrote 
a  dissent  in  which  Justices  Doug¬ 
las  and  Minton  concurred. 

The  case  involved  a  truck  driv¬ 
er  for  the  Rockaway  News  Supply 
Co.,  which  distributes  newspapers 
and  magazines  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  Waugh,  the  discharged 
employe,  was  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Deliverer’s  Union 
when  he  was  dismissed  in  March. 
19.S0  for  refusing  to  cross  a  picket 
line  at  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star  in  Rockville  Centre,  while  the 
Review-Star  was  being  picketed  by 
members  of  the  Nassau  County 
Typographical  Union. 

Justice  Jackson’s  majority  opin¬ 
ion  limited  the  decision  to  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  case  alone  and  said 
(the  ruling  does  not  settle  any 
broad  principles. 

He  wrote; 

“In  this  case,  there  is  no  finding, 
evidence  or  even  charge  that  the 
dismissal  of  Waugh  resulted  from 
anti-union  bias,  or  was  intended  to 
or  did  discriminate  against  him  to 
discourage  membership  in  a  labor 
organization.” 


ner  in  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel. 

Among  the  guests  were  Richr 
W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
the  Bulletin  and  Mrs.  Sloe; 
William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  viceprtj] 
ident  and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  v| 
Lean,  and  Ruth  Geri  Hagy,  For 
director. 

Reginald  Beauchamp,  spec 
events  director  of  the  Bulletin,  e 
tertained  the  staff  of  the  for.^ 
at  a  dinner  in  the  Poor  Richa 
Club. 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  congre 
sional  investigations  at  the  Tec 
day  evening  session,  Stephen 
Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  Denv:| 
cratic  National  Committee,  sJ| 
“the  worst  investigators  get  tif 
best  press.”  Smear  tactics  maki 
the  headlines,  he  said. 

He  also  suggested  that  newsp 
pers  set  up  a  group  to  investig: 
Congress  to  keep  a  check  on  ul 
manner  in  which  investigate' 
are  conducted. 

The  theme  of  the  forum  v 
“The  Challenge  of  Change.’  ' 

The  Sunday  Bulletin  will  is' 
a  Forum  supplement  March  1! 
carrying  a  full  transcript  of  ftl 
discussions.  The  proceedings 
broadcast  on  radio  and  televisk); 
to  a  national  and  internatioiu 
audience. 

The  entire  Forum  has  been 
corded  by  the  Voice  of  Amerio 
and  special  documentary  prograiff 
will  be  beamed  to  the  world 
46  languages. 


D. 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  he  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  issue. 


2  of  27  TV  Grants 
To  Newspaper  Interests 

Washington — Two  of  the  27 
television  grants  announced  March 
12  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  went  to  appli¬ 
cants  who  have  newspaper  affili¬ 
ations.  They  are: 

Chronicle  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  the  Marion  Leader  Tribune, 
Channel  29  at  Marion,  Ind. 

Birney  Ime.s,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Commercial  Dispatch,  Chan¬ 
nel  28  at  Columbus,  Miss. 


Cowles  Advises  NSC 

Washington  —  John  Cowles, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  is  one  of  the  seven 
representatives  from  labor  and 
busines.s  whom  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  called  to  serve  as  con¬ 
sultants  to  the  National  Security 
Council. 


Plan  Picture  Paper 

Two  newspapermen  have 
nounced  plans  to  launch  a  weekl' 
offset  pictorial  newspaper  at  Moof 
head,  Minn.,  during  the  latter  ptf 
of  March.  They  are  James 
Peterson,  former  editor  of 
Moorhead  Daily  News,  and  Jain^ 
A.  Nemzek,  formerly  on  the 
vertising  staff  of  the  Fargo 
D.)  Forum. 


White  House  Men  Elect 

Washington — Robert  J.  Dono¬ 
van,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  As.sociation. 
He  succeeds  Carleton  Kent,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

The  annual  gridiron  dinner  is 
scheduled  for  May  8,  the  first  since 
19.S0. 
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Picture  Tabloid 

Leominster,  Mass. — A  week!) 
pictorial  tabloid  published  by  pho“ 
offset,  the  Tri-City  Inquirer  i* 
scheduled  to  make  its  bow  htf* 
April  1  as  the  voice  of  the  Injk 
pendent  Home  Owners  Associatioi 
of  North  Worcester  County.  R*! 
mond  F.  Bond  is  publisher. 
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Questions  Flow  from  Supreme  Court 
During  New  Orleans  Case  Appeal 
By  Jerry  Walker 


Washington  —  Why  does  the 
lOAcrnment  fail  to  show  proof 
,  _h.it  the  New  Orleans  Item  has 
"badly  hurt"  by  its  com- 
^ciiior's  unit  advertising  rate? 

^  Why  isn’t  the  Item's  profit-and- 


'heet  offered  as  proof? 
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Who  seeks  to  be  protected  un- 
licr  the  Sherman  Act? 

Those  were  in  the  barrage  of 
iiesiions  which  were  shot  from 
he  Supreme  Court  bench  on 
|^l.irch  1 1  when  the  crucial  sub¬ 
ject  of  forced  combinations  in  the 
ijievysp.iper  business  came  up  for 
Hinal  review. 

*98’  Group  Heard 
It  is  no  longer  merely  the  New 
Irle.ms  Case;  it  is  now  an  indus- 
rv-wide  matter  with  a  direct  plea 
|lto  the  nation’s  highest  court  to 
prevent  placing  90  per  cent  of  the 
ipress  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

"No  newspaper  would  remain 
tree  to  criticize  local  public  offi¬ 
cials  if  its  business  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  courts,’’  declared  John 
T.  Cahill,  counsel  for  98  publish¬ 
ers  in  28  states  who  are  “troub¬ 
led"  by  the  far-reaching  aspects 
of  the  district  court’s  decree  mak¬ 
ing  the  advertising  rates  of  the 
limes-Picayune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  subject  to  court  approval. 

The  full  court  heard  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  three  hours  and  all  ex¬ 
cept  Justice  Tom  Clark  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  attorneys.  Justice 
Frankfurter  wondered  at  the  very 
outset  why  the  Government  had 
touched  so  lightly  on  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Item  was  injured  by 
the  alleged  monopolistic  “strangle¬ 
hold"  of  the  Times-Picayime  and 
Stales. 

Some  time  later  Justice  Jack- 
'on  came  back  to  the  same 
thought  and  persisted  in  asking 
»hy  -we’’  (the  Government)  had 
not  sent  people  in  to  examine  the 
Item's  books  and  get  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

Against  the  government’s  claim 
that  the  unit  rate  was  devised  to 
substantially  diminish  the  com¬ 
petitive  vigor  of  the  Item”  was  the 
assertion  by  the  defense  that  the 
Item  is  healthier  today  than  ever 
tn  its  history. 

The  government’s  brief  pictured 
|he  Item  in  1941  a.s  "sick  and  dy- 
jng  ■  .  .  going  to  disappear  ...  go 
hankrupt"  and  said  the  stockhold- 
ers  were  induced  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  which  held 
a  $1(K),0()()  note,  to  sell  the  paper. 
•Also  running  through  the 

editor  & 


court’s  interrogatory  was  a  theme 
of  whether  or  not  attorneys  for 
either  side  consider  the  Sherman 
Act  as  a  bar  to  a  newspaper’s  re¬ 
fusal  of  any  advertising  for  any 
reason.  Both  contestants  sought 
to  wave  it  aside  as  an  irrelevant 
issue  but  they  agreed,  more  or 
less,  that  “general  jurisprudence” 
today  holds  that  a  publisher  may 
reject  any  advertising  that  is  of¬ 
fered.  The  question  is  one  on 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
passed. 

Robert  L.  Stern,  acting  solicitor 
general  and  a  holdover  from  the 
Truman  Administration,  opened 
the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  plea  for  a  broader  de¬ 
cree  that  would  outlaw  any  com¬ 
bination  rate  which  the  publisher 
could  not  justify  on  the  basis  of 
actual  cost  savings.  (F&P. March 
7,  page  7.) 

In  support  of  his  argument  that 
the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  publishes  two  separate 
newspapers — the  morning  Time.s- 
Pictiynne  and  the  evening  States — 
he  held  aloft  a  copy  of  each,  dis¬ 
tinguished  even  by  the  color  of 
newsprint,  and  called  the  court’s 
attention  to  the  difference  in  name 
and  makeup. 

2  Different  Newspapers 

"They  are  as  different  as  they 
can  be,”  said  Mr.  Stern,  by  way 
of  attacking  the  company’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  papers  are  merely 
different  editions  of  a  'round-the- 
clock  newspaper.  Mr.  Stern  ob¬ 
served  that  Judge  Christenberry, 
who  found  against  the  company, 
lives  in  New  Orleans  and  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  newspapers  there. 

Justice  Frankfurter  inquired 
whether  the  New  Orleans  setup 
was  analagous  to  the  Washington 
Times-Heraht,  the  Boston  Glohe 
or  the  old  New  York  San  which 
had  both  morning  and  evening 
editions.  The  Government  spokes¬ 
man  remarked  that  he  wasn’t  too 
well  acquainted,  though  he  should 
be,  with  the  Times  Herald. 

When  the  Solicitor  argued  the 
“dominant  position”  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  as  the  basis  for  its  de 
facto  monopoly.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter  interrupted:  “Why.  if  it’s 
the  only  morning  newspaper  in 
the  city,  of  course  it’s  dominant.” 
Mr.  Stern  replied  that  that  didn’t 
necessarily  follow. 

“If  it’s  one  paper  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  as  a  shock  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  Orleans  and  the  ad¬ 


vertisers,”  remarked  Mr.  Stern  at 
a  later  point  when  he  discussed  a 
letter  which  he  said  had  been  sent 
by  an  official  of  the  TP  company 
to  another  official  of  the  company 
setting  forth  that  the  unit  rate 
would  be  effective  in  cutting  into 
the  Item’s  linage. 

Letter  in  Dispute 

(The  Times-Picayune  attorney 
subsequently  advised  the  court 
that  the  writer  of  the  letter  was 
a  newspaper  representative  and 
not  one  who  had  any  part  in  de¬ 
termining  the  policy.) 

As  Mr.  Stern  carried  along  the 
Government’s  brief,  the  Q  and  A 
was  in  the  following  vein: 

Frankfurter  —  What  was  the 
ratio  of  general  advertising  to 
total  advertising?  A — About  one- 
sixth  in  linage. 

Reed — What  was  the  mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  advertisers’  choice? 
A — The  States  doubled  its  classi¬ 
fied  linage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
forced  combination.  The  States 
linage  gained  despite  the  fact  the 
Item  led  in  circulation. 

Frankfurter — Would  the  Times- 
Picayune  have  to  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  for  liquor  if  it  were  Prohibi¬ 
tionist?  A — If  the  refusal  were 
due  to  its  monopoly  position.  I 
think  it  could  not. 

Jackson — Can’t  refusal  of  ads 
be  based  on  personal  views?  A — 
That  probably  would  not  be  an 
anti-trust  violation. 

Frankfurter — Can't  the  Times- 
Picayune  give  cheaper  rates  even 
if  it's  out-of-pocket?  .A — ^That 
hinges  on  its  dominant  position 
and  economic  justification. 

Competition  Among  Media 

Frankfurter  —  Isn’t  there  com¬ 
petition  among  media?  A — Yes, 
but  advertisers  who  felt  they  had 
to  use  the  Times-Picayune  were 
forced  to  take  the  States  and  thus 
the  States  got  the  priority  on  the 
business  and  the  Item  got  what 
was  left. 

Jackson — I  take  it  this  case  is 
different  from  the  one  in  which 
a  movie  owner  who  wanted  a  fine 
picture  had  to  take  one  depicting 
some  French  novel. 

Vinson — Before  the  unit  system 
went  into  effect,  were  there  sepa¬ 
rate  rates  for  each  paper?  A — 
There  was  a  volume  credit  system. 

Vinson — Anything  wrong  with 
that?  A — Not  in  and  of  itself,  but 
if  it  were  used  for  the  same  re¬ 
sult  obtained  here.  If  the  Times- 
Picayune  had  a  rate  for  its  own 
space  and  charged  say  one-cent 
additional  for  the  States,  that 
would  amount  to  coercion  of  the 
advertiser  because  it  would  leave 
him  no  choice. 
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TV  Destined  to  Be 
Dominant  Medium 

Boston — On  the  same  day  that 
the  dominance  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune  was  debated 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Boston 
University  forum  heard  Paul  A. 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  say 
television  is  “destined  to  be  our 
dominant  medium.” 

Reviewing  TV’s  rapid  growth, 
Mr.  Walker  said  the  public  has 
already  bought  2 1 ,0(M).()()0  receiv¬ 
ers  at  a  cost  of  seven  billion  dol¬ 
lars;  there  are  150  stations  on  the 
air,  220  under  construction  and 
700  applications  on  file.  And  ad¬ 
vertisers  last  year  put  $350,000,000 
in  television.  Mr.  Walker  reported. 


Jackson — If  there’s  only  one 
paper  and  it  offers  a  combination 
rate  for  various  days  of  the  week, 
is  that  a  violation?  A — That 
would  be  a  harder  case  than  this 
one. 

How  to  Administer  Decree 

Frankfurter — If  it’s  a  one-paper 
town?  A — A  lawful  monopoly 
could  do  it. 

Black — If  it’s  a  single  paper 
publishing  all  day?  .A — I’m  not 
positive;  the  extent  of  change  in 
content  would  make  a  difference. 

Frankfurter — What  administra¬ 
tive  setup  do  you  propose  for  the 
decree?  A — The  burden  would 
have  to  be  on  them  to  show  a 
cost  saving.  For  example,  there 
would  be  a  saving  if  the  type  were 
set  once  and  used  in  all  editions. 

Frankfurter — It’s  desirable  to 
keep  the  court  out  as  much  as 
possible. 

Black — You  feel  there  is  need 
to  guard  against  subterfuge.  A — 
Yes. 

Boston  Post  Argument 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  as¬ 
serted  that  the  tying-in  contracts 
exercised  by  its  three  competitors, 
all  of  whom  have  morning-Even- 
ing-Sunday  operations  against  its 
morning-Sunday  publication,  have 
had  “a  disastrous  effect”  on  the 
Post,  depriving  it  of  advertising 
and  reducing  its  circulation.  The 
court  permitted  Edward  O.  Proc¬ 
tor  to  intervene  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Post  and 
other  independent  newspapers 
which  are  “weakened  and  helpless 
in  the  face  of  the  prevalent  prac¬ 
tice — some  of  them  threatened 
with  extinction.” 

“It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  an 
advertiser  may,  if  he  wishes, 
found  another  newspaper  for  him¬ 
self.”  argued  the  Post  petition. 

The  unit  rate  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Post’s  rivals  since 
1920.  Mr.  Proctor  told  the  court. 
It  applies  to  retail  advertising  as 
well  as  to  general  and  classified. 

Frankfurter  —  By  agreement? 
A — Not  so  far  as  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain. 

The  effect  of  the  unit  rate,  Mr. 

(Continued  on  ne.\t  page) 
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continued  from  page  9 
Proctor  went  on.  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  choices  which  an  ad- 


lated  that  they  may  be  sold  as  a  supermarket.  You  can’t  please 
unit.  Here,  he  maintained,  the  every  advertiser  that  way.” 


Mr.  Cahill  carried  along  i 


tying-in  is  a  reasonable  and  desir 


ery  advertiser  that  way.”  theme,  asking  the  court  to  i 

Minton  —  Under  the  unit  rate  judicial  notice  of  the  size 


numoer  oi  cnoices  wnicn  an  au-  ■■■  “  - - - „  .  .  .  -  —  .  .  ---  -  j  r  nm 

vertiser  has  in  the  newspaper  able  trade  practice  because  all  the  the  advertiser  has  no  choice;  he 


market.  He  disputed  the  claim  newspaper  does  is  to  produce 
that  an  advertiser  is  interested  readers  to  sell  to  the  advertiser. 


most  in  the  quantity  of  readers  'Yhat  the  reader  buys  is  an  entire- 
reached  and  asserted  that  there-  different  service. 


must  take  all  or  none.  A — He  of  radio  stations  and  the 

must  buy  all  of  our  11  press  runs  of  television  (  and  is 

if  he  wants  to  use  our  paper.  soon  to  come  ).  All  this,  neaB  . 


fore  the  forced  combination  in¬ 
jures  an  advertiser  as  well. 

Phelps  Presents  Case 
The  main  argument  for  the 
Times-Picayune  was  made  by 
Ashton  Phelps,  whose  father,  the 


different  service.  Frankfurter — What  if  you  don’t  compels  a  newspaper  to 

Frankfurter  —  Do  the  majority  want  to  sell  to  all  advertisers?  the  services  of  several  news 
advertisers  prefer  the  unit  rate?  A — I  think  it’s  the  general  juris-  cies,  buy  many  features,  i  , 


A — Before  the  unit  rate,  34  per  prudence  that  we  can  refuse. 


cent  used  all  three  newspapers;  Black — Doesn’t  Section  1  of  the 


after,  24  per  cent  used  only  the  Sherman  Act  proscribe  unreason- 


Washington  bureau,  etc.,  etc. 

Vinson — Is  that  all;  is 
no  local  news?  A — All  that  | 


able  refusal  to  contract?  If  the  addition  to  local  news  and  j 
general  effect  is  to  squeeze  other  tures. 


I  imes-ncayune  was  maae  ny  -j-p  States.  able  refusal  to  contract?  If  the 

Ashton  Phelps,  whose  father,  the  What  the  Boston  Post  is  saying,  general  effect  is  to  squeeze  other 
court  was  reminded  by  another  \|j..  Phelps  interposed,  is:  “I  am  newspapers  out  of  business,  isn’t 
attorney,  had  won  the  Grosjean  using  only  one  hand;  in  order  to  that  an  unreasonable  refusal? 

Case  which  precluded  Huey  Long  compete,  won’t  the  court  make  Restraint  on  Advertiser? 

from  harassing  the  New  Orleans  others  put  one  hand  behind  Fr'inlfnrter  If  this  unit  rate 

newspapers  with  discriminatory  ,heir  back.”  The  unit  rate,  he  ar-  ?  nT^Vnaner  sn’t  thlt 

tovpc  j  ^  •  dries  up  a  newspaper,  isn  t  tnat 

M  Ph  I  w  •  ,  .K  t  .t,  liT-  restraint  on  the  advertiser?  A- 

Mr.  Phelps  emphasized  that  the  al  use  of  the  publishing  plant.  Government’s  exhibit  shows 

unit  rate  was  not  novel,  that  it  Case  of  No  Effect  th.at  newsnaners  went  out  of 


Mr.  Phelps  emphasized  that  the 
unit  rate  was  not  novel,  that  it 
was  introduced  to  New  Orleans 
by  the  Item  and  Tribune  and  that 
more  than  180  other  newspapers 


newspapers  out  of  business,  isn’t  Jackson — Are  you  saying  ; 

that  an  unreasonable  refusal?  it  you  iose  this  case  we  willf 
Restraint  on  Advertiser?  to  the  f«»r-Page  ii™ 

Frankfurter  If  this  unit  rate  ^  ^  ^  s 

dries  up  a  newspaper,  isnt  that  Learned  Hand  recet 

restramt  on  the  adverti^r?  A-  to  a  newspaper  wL 

The  Governments  exhibit  shows  Stopped  printing  a  certain  c  f 
that  21  newspapers  went  out  of  Jackson- C'artoo  S 


Douglas— I’m  confused  as  to  business  in  the  last  20  years  where  are  often  the  most  reliable  part HT^se 

tn<fc  1C  tn  o  nr  tViAir  orroinct  tliA  unit  |,WIIUAv 


whether  the  Item  is  in  a  better  or  they  competed  against  the  unit 

oc  D.i*  *1,0*  "ISO  naiUC.  '"C  pUpCC. 


...  .  ,  a  worse  position  as  the  result  of  rate.  But  in  that  period  750  news- 

around  the  country  employ  i  ‘m  ^  ^ 


advertiser.”  When^  ^he  ^T^^meT-  ^a^e  of  no  effect  as  you  can  have,  checked  Editor  &  Publisher  re-  for  all  this  news  and  feature  3 
Picayune  bought  the  States,  he  re-  ^"*  of  the  failure  of  the  21  pa-  ^ost  of  newspn 

lated,  it  paid  $500,000  cash  and  f.  larger  percentage  of  accounts  pers  and  not  one  of  them  men-  expense  of  production  ma 

there  was  no  plant.  ‘’’f"  “  it  imperative  for  a  newspaper 

_  _  ^  rate  and  it  had  an  increase  of  Vinson — How  many  new  papers  i  • 


Mr.  Cahill  went  on  with  : 
argument  that  the  public  dema 


lated,  it  paid  $500,000  cash  and 
there  was  no  plant. 

The  States,  he  insisted,  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  evening  edition  and  regard¬ 
less  of  what  readers  buy,  “we  sell 


and  expense  of  production  ma 
it  imperative  for  a  newspaper; 


682.000  lines  of  advertising.  Of  got  started  in  20  years?  A — Pos- 
course  this  figure  includes  the  sibly  more  than  300  but  there’s 


Vinson-How  many  new  papers  Operating  economies  and  «™r  a 


Sunday  edition  of  the  Item.  Some  no  record  as  to  whether  they  com- 


but  a  single  service  to  the  adver-  of  the  linage  was  parcelled  out  to  peted  with  the  unit  rate. 


tiser.  Except  for  separate  editor-  the  Sunday  paper,  or  more  would 


ial  rooms,  he  said,  the  TP  and  have  been  in  the  daily. 


States  constitute  one  operation  in 
a  single  plant.  He  exhibited  a 


Vinson — What  is  the  linage  sit 


,  .1  inn  u  .  .u  *  nnit  rate  is  one.  the  a 

sibly  more  than  300  but  there  s  !  . 

no  record  as  to  whether  they  com-  Boston  Post  Claims  Amen 

peted  with  the  unit  rate.  He  attacked  the  Boston  Po^  '  As^i 

Mr.  Phelps  related  that  the  entry  on  the  side  of  the  Gove-  •  o; 

Times-Picayune  twice  had  de-  ment  on  the  ground  that  it  boa?  I  Browr 

dined  to  buy  the  Item  because  of  the  second  largest  circulatic  other 


nation  generally  in  the  nation?  its  owners  did  not  want  to  estab-  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  it  is  tJ 


chart  four  feet  long  and  asked  the  a — That’s  not  in  the  record.  (It  lish  a  monopoly.  And  in  years  of  from  being  weakened  and  Iki 


judges  to  notice  all  of  the  steps  vvas  brought  out  later  that  gen-  newsprint  hardship  the  TP  sup-  less.  “Mr.  Cahill  flashed  a  reci 


involved  in  getting  a  tiny  classi¬ 
fied  ad  into  the  paper — hence,  he 
argued,  it  is  good  public  relations 
to  offer  a  ’round-the<lock  price 
for  the  ad. 


eral  linage  was  up  8  per  cent.)  plied  paper  for  the  Item;  also  it  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher  co; 


Jackson — Did  the  Item  reduce  allowed  the  Item  to  have  a  branch  taining  a  Boston  Post  ad  claimra 


ts  rates  to  compete  with  the  office  in  the  TP  lobby. 


Moming-Evening 


forced  combination?  A — No. 
Jackson — What  was  the  effect 


Punitive  Injunction 

•Arguing  against  the  proposed 


linage  increases. 

Being  in  the  “dominant  po¬ 
tion” — which  is  the  crux  of 


He  called  attention  to  morning  Profits?  A— Advertising  and  cir-  p^eips  insisted  that  the  volume  rnmneSl  NPS 

press  runs  for  the  evening  paper  culation  gained.  Obviously  the  discount  is  not  an  issue  and  he  ’  exclude  competitic:| 


and  evening  press  runs  for  the  revenue  was  greater.  Ralph  Nich-  characterized  the  three-year  in- 

morning  paper  as  proof  that  there  ’Vtil  bought  the  Item  junction  against  combination  rates  Ahiminum'°S 

IS  no  such  thing  as  a  distinctly  note,  sold  it  for  ^s  punitive  action  for  a  perfectly  tJTr.rrivS 


morning  paper  or  evening  paper.  >  l  .HUO.UUO. 

Justice  Jackson  commented  sly-  approximate! 
ly  that  all-day  publication  “means  ^or  eight  yea 
you  get  an  evening  paper  in  the  for  the  peri 
morning  and  a  morning  paper  in  David  Stern, 
the  evening”  such  as  the  Washing-  Isola 

ton  Times  Herald.  phelj 

Vinson — Can  a  subscriber  spec-  Trust  Divisk 


$1,000,000.  His  net  earnings  were  normal  practice  which  ^onlv  now  aluminum  is  in  fierce  rivab 

approximately  $200,000  a  year  Tunder  scrutinv  with  other  products;  likewise  J 

for  eight  years.  There  is  no  data  ,ion  he  said  it  will  be  a  first  Times-Picayune  is  in  fierce  rivair 

for  the  period  of  ownership  by  offense  and  there  is  no  proclivity 

David  Stern.  i  ..-^i  *•  k  j  radio  stations  and  numerous  nuf 


Isolated  Restraints 


toward  violation. 

The  Government’s  brief  quoted 


Mr.  Phelps  accused  the  Anti-  Justice  Douglas  in  a  previous  case 
Frust  Division  of  relying  on  the  as  saying:  “A  vested  interest  in  a 


azines. 

Reed — Isn’t  the  newspaper  fiet 
the  area  of  monopoly  here?  A- 


■c  "  I  rusi  uivision  or  relying  on  the  as  saying:  a  vested  interest  in  a  ,  .  u.,  i. » :  „  „  aidn'' 

thp  particular  edition.  Isn’t  testimony  of  a  selected  group  of  practice  which  contravenes  the  ••  Tjmev 

a  ver  iser  also  interested  in  space  buyers  and  advertising  policy  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws  can-  e  i  p  ivprtisiiii 

t  agency  people  to  prove  that  they  not  receive  judicial  sanction.”  ^  otic 

wouldn’t  have  bought  space  in  the  Mr.  Phelps  asked  the  court  to  Av  th,-  TinK* 


certain  subscribers  and  aren’t  agency  people  to 
subscribers  interested  in  certain  wouldn’t  have  bo 
advertisers.  A— The  advertiser  is  States  unless  con 
interested  in  reader  impressions.  Actually,  he  in; 

tnr.  accounts  ex- 

ture  content  changes,  the  only  pressed  the  si 

guarantee  you  give  a  subscriber  is  against  the  Item, 
tnat  he  will  get  the  same  advertis-  “We  do  not  t 
ing  in  all  editions.  would  nm  have  1 

Frankfurter— It  seems  the  prob-  Mr.  Phelps  said 


•States  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  recall  what  Justice  Douglas  said 
Actually,  he  insisted,  only  two  in  another  case  to  the  effect  that 


or  three  isolated  accounts  ex-  the  lash  should  not  be  applied  to  .  , 

pressed  the  slightest  restraint  one  who  finds  a  successful  me-  AVarning  in  Field  s  Kxpcnenc* 

against  the  Item.  thod  and  efficient  operation  to  The  decree,  he  concluded,  wouk 

“We  do  not  deny  that  a  few  combat  competition.  put  the  U.  S.  courts  into  the  bi» 

would  not  have  taken  the  States,”  Justice  Reed  brought  out  that  ness  of  regulating  rates  for  tK 
Mr.  Phelps  said,  “but  it  is  the  the  Prairie  Farmers  Case  found  newspaper  business.  How  quicu! 


Picayune  to  raise  its  advertisffl! 
rates.  Many  advertisers  used  otic 
media.  That’s  why  the  TinK* 
Picayune  adopted  the  unit  rate  to 
offer  an  advantageous  rate. 
AVarning  in  Field’s  Experience 
The  decree,  he  concluded,  wouk 
put  the  U.  S.  courts  into  the  busi- 


1  •  .  .|  ,  -  ivR.*.  I  iivipA  uui  11  IS  inc  ‘  laiiic  x  annuls  vase  ivjuiiu  - 

oi,  ku-  fhe  advantages  publisher  who  must  say  how  he  nothing  wrong  with  a  combina-  you  can  lose  money  in  this  busi- 

ing  and  the  restrictions  of  will  offer  his  product  to  the  ad-  tion  of  farm  papers  where  there  ness.  Mr.  Cahill  said,  is  illustrate 


choice. 

Reasonable  Trade  Practice 


vertiser.  If  he  started  to  give  the  was  plenty  of  competition  in  the  by  the  experience  of  “a  veH- 
advertiser  only  what  the  advertiser  field.  Mt.  Phelps  observed  that  known  Chicago  capitalist  (Mat 


Mr.  Phelps  suggested  the  line  would  like,  he  would  wind  up  there  is  even  more  competition  shall  Field)  who,  even  after  tlis 
that  if  the  papers  are  two  different  selling  space  in  editions  that  reach  here  (with  other  media  in  the  court  gave  him  an  Associate* 


services,  are  they  so  closely  re-  within  two  miles  of  a  certain  field)  than  in  the  magazine  case. 


(Continued  on  page  69) 
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iZenger  Memorial 
In  Historic  Building 

A  PERMANENT  memorial  to  of  the  press,  the  independence  of 
John  Peter  Zenger  and  a  Free  the  judiciary,  freedom  of  elections 
Press  is  being  established  in  the  and  the  independence  of  the  jury, 
historic  Sub-Treasury  Building  in  The  story  of  the  life  and  times 
downtown  New  York  City  as  the  of  Zenger  will  be  told  in  dioramas, 
culmination  of  a  12-year  fund-  murals  and  panels.  Cliff  ^  oung  is 
gjj  Braising  effort  by  the  Zenger  Me-  executing  two  murals  which  .set 
jj  ',j|morial  Fund,  Inc.  the  early  scene, 

tha  ^  Contributions  in  excess  of  $45,-  It  was  on  the  site  of  the  Sub- 

and  yOOO  from  individual  publishers  Treasury,  in  the  old  City  Hall. 

Band  other  interested  persons  and  that  Washington  took  the  oath 

jnj.  -  j! groups  ure  being  used  to  comple-  of  office  and  it  was  there  that 

'  willii'"*"*  work  of  the  National  Zenger  was  imprisoned  for  nine 
JJPark  Service  of  the  Interior  De-  months. 

(').If  Sub-Treasury  is  a  Originally  there  were  plans  to 

George  Washington  and  erect  the  Zenger  shrine  at  St. 
recr  I  that  early  period.  Paul’s  Church.  Eastchester,  which 

er  wLi.  ^'ooe  1941,  Editor  &  Publisher  village  green  where  the 

rtaincl^**  endeavored  to  enlist  wide-  controversial  election  took  place. 
Canoe  ?  suitable  me-  s,.  has  been  formally  dedi- 

e  Dart  printer,  Zenger,  cated  as  a  Shrine  to  the  Bill  of 

whose  ‘^ourt  victory  assured  free-  Rights.  The  Zenger  Fund  direc- 
with  press.  Jumes  Wright  turned  to  the  Sub-Treasury 

dem"  '  president  of  E  &  P,  has  ^jjg  jheir  efforts  to  contract 

turer  continuously  as  president  perpetual  care  of  a  memorial 

lewV  ‘he  Zenger  Me-  building  at  Eastchester  were  un- 

)n  mi  successful.  Approval  of  all  con- 

naoS  tributors  to  the  Fund  was  ob- 

and  ^  created  in  time  the  change  in  plans. 

’  for  a  dedication  ceremony  during  ...  .  ,  ,  , 

the  annual  convention  of  the  V  'I Preparation  for  the  for- 
lims  American  Newspaper  Publishers  dedication  that  Editor  & 

n  Po>  I  Association  next  month.  Publisher  presents,  in  five  install- 

Govr  •  Working  closely  with  Mr.  uients  ^ginning  this  i^ue.  the 

it  boa  !  Brown  in  this  endeavor  are  the  Times  ot 

rculaij other  Fund  officers:  Edwin  S.  hy  Mr.  Brown,  the  mJe- 

it  is  "f;  'Friendly,  Howard  Davis,  F.  M.  fatigable  spirit  behind  the  projec:. 
id  Ik':  ■  Flynn,  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
a  rece:  berger.  The  consulting  architect 
ier  cc:  is  Aymar  Embury.  II,  and  the 
claim;'  counsel  is  Stanley  D.  Brown. 

On  the  project  for  the  National 
nt  p('  Park  Service  are:  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
of  til;  Ronald  F.  Lee,  Elbert  Cox.  Ned 
inst  i  Burns,  and  Francis  S.  Ronalds. 

(  Imp;  Artists  and  craftsmen  from  the 
ipetitK  Museum  in  Washington  are 

,111  fashioning  the  displays. 

:  court  The  Memorial  will  contain: 
m  ca*  i-  Twenty  copies  of  the  New- 
rivaln  TorA'  Weekly  Journal,  some  pub- 
vise  tht  lished  before  the  arrest  and  trial 
,  rivalr  Zenger. 

^^jjl,  li  2.  Zenger’s  own  story,  edited  by 
us  maf  attorney,  James  Alexander,  en¬ 

titled  “A  Brief  Narrative  of  the 
»er  fiek  Trial  of  John  Peter 

j7  a-  Zenger. 

t  didii'’  Zenger’s  letter  of  thanks  to 

Tin*:-  Andrew  Hamilton, 
rertisiuf  complaint  of  .Attorneys 

:d  othc  Alexander  and  Smith  to  the  As- 
Timff  sembly — a  rare  document, 
rate  »  A  copy  of  the  Scroll  giving 

g  Andrew  Hamilton  the  freedom  of 
the  city. 

<>•  Photostats  of  the  gold  box 
,  w^  produced  for  the  city  by  the  silvcr- 
le  bu^  smith  from  gold  coins  given  by  a 
for  tK  grateful  citizenry  to  Hamilton, 
quicki'  7.  Photostats  of  the  bronze  tab- 
is  bi^  let  in  the  Congressional  Library  in 
istraW  which  the  New  York  County  Law- 
1  welt  yers'  Association  stated  that  the 
(Mai  acquittal  of  Zenger,  in  a  hostile 
ter  tht  court,  of  the  charge  of  libel  con- 
ociatfc  tributed  to  the  establishment  of 
9)  liberty  in  the  Colony,  the  freedom  A  scene  in  ! 
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anJ  ^ImeS  of 

^oli  n  jf^eter 


illlllllllllll!lllll!|IHlllllllllil!  A  statement  of  facts  chrono¬ 
logically  arranged  —  as  gath¬ 
ered  from  Rutherford,  Konkle, 
Cheslaw,  Sheehan,  Cooper  and 
Robb — 

By  lames  Wright  Brown  ' 

President.  The  Zenger  Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 


John  Peter  Zenger.  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  born  in  Germany,  arrived 
in  the  port  of  little  old  New  York 
in  1710.  ^Thousands  of  Germans 
arrived  that  year  in  sailing  vessels 
taking  six  and  seven  weeks  for  the 
journey.  Conditions  on  board  ships 
were  difficult,  people  were  closely 
packed,  some  below  decks  could 
not  get  fresh  air  or  sunlight — the 
ships  were  ravaged  with  lyp'uis 
fever. 

The  then  Governor  Hunter  re¬ 
ported  470  died  enrouie  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Whether  Zenger’s  father  was 
one  of  those  who  perished  on  ihe 
way  over  is  not  known.  The 
known  fact  is  that  in  all  contem¬ 
porary  documents  his  .J3-year-oid 
mother  is  referred  lo  as  a  widow 
with  three  children — John  1.^-^- 
•Anna  Catherine  10 — and  !o- 
hannes  7. 

On  October  26,  1711  John  was 


indentured  —  or  apprenticed  —  or 
farmed  out  to  William  Bradford — 
the  only  printer  in  the  city — who 
agreed  to  clothe,  feed  and  lodge 
him  for  eight  years,  or  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  21. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the 
way  he  was  treated  but  since  he 
served  his  full  term  and  later 
returned  to  work  for  Bradford  for 
a  short  time — one  might  confi¬ 
dently  say  that  they  got  along  well 
together — that  Zenger  had  been  a 
dutiful  servant  and  an  ap:  .i.ssls- 
tant. 

*  * 

Making  allowance  for  his  pe¬ 
riod  of  service,  calculating  that  he 
left  Bradford  toward  the  end  of 
1718 — Zenger  drops  out  of  histor¬ 
ical  record  until  the  Spring  o: 
I72t)  when  he  successfully  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Maryland  legislature 
for  the  right  to  print  the  laws  of 
the  counties,  the  assembly  and  the 
(Continued  on  Pufte  76) 


Zenger’s  print  shop— one  of  the  Memorial  dioramas 


Oregonian  Reporter 
Receives  Broun  Prize 


Mamie  s  First 
Press  Parley 


Polk  Awards 


Exposure  of  a  modern  version 
of  an  old  American  custom — trad¬ 
ing  the  Indians  out  of  their  lands 
for  the  equivalent  of  blue  beads 
—  won  the  1952  Heywood  Broun 
\ward  for  Wallace  Turner  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 

\lr.  Turner's  entry,  one  of  57 
in  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild's  annual  competition,  was 
>elected  for  the  $500  prize  and  a 
Guild  citation  by  a  board  of  three 
judges.  The  award,  twelfth  in  the 
series,  is  given  annually  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Heywood  Broun,  who  died 
in  1939,  and  it  is  in  the  Broun 
spirit  of  fighting  for  the  underdog 
that  the  competition  is  decided. 

Judges  were  Carroll  Binder,  ed¬ 
itorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  Kenneth  G.  Crawford, 
senior  national  affairs  editor  of 
\’ewsweek  magazine,  and  Jacob 
Scher,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University. 

While  there  were  no  other 
prizes,  the  judges  singled  out  nine 
other  entries  for  commendation. 

Mr.  Turner’s  entry  was  submit¬ 
ted  by  J.  Richard  Nokes,  Ore¬ 
gonian  city  editor.  His  stories  ex¬ 
posed  fraud  in  the  purchase  of 
timberlands  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Indians.  As  a  result 
of  his  work,  a  federal  grand  jury 
returned  indictments  against  three 
men,  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest¬ 
igation  action  brought  additional 
evidences  of  fraud  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  two 
men  in  the  Indian  bureau  office 
in  Portland  were  dismissed  for 
their  parts  in  the  transactions. 

The  original  sales  were  set  aside 
by  federal  court  decree  and  new 
sales  order.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Indians  will  receive  more  than 
$400,000  over  the  first  sale  price. 

The  judges  noted  that  while  the 
story  was  not  of  the  spectacular 
type  that  would  bring  circulation 
dividends  to  the  Oregonian,  the 
paper  continued  to  give  it  all  the 
space  needed  throughout  the  year. 
They  said  they  were  particularly 
impressed  by  the  integrated  effort 
of  the  Oregonian’s  staff  and  the 
paper’s  editorial  support. 

Before  joining  the  Oregonian 
staff  in  1943,  he  worked  on  the 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News. 

Entries  were  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Washington 
and  New  York,  each  with  12,  led 
in  number.  There  were  10  entries 
from  San  Francisco.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Po.st,  with  nine  entries,  had 
more  than  any  other  paper.  The 
New  York  Post  with  seven  was 
next. 

The  nine  entries  given  special 
commendation  were: 

Burke  Davis  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  whose  stor¬ 
ies  revealed  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  had  again  emerged  as  a 
powerful  force  in  North  Carolina. 


Leo  Katcher  of  the  New  York 
Post,  who  was  one  of  three  re¬ 
porters  who  uncovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  fund  set  up  by 
wealthy  California  backers  of 
Senator  Richard  Nixon. 

Murray  Kempton  of  the  New 
York  Post  whose  writings  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  West  Frankford,  111., 
mine  disaster  in  which  119  men 
died,  were  praised  as  particularly 
in  the  spirit  of  Broun. 

Dan  Noonan  and  Leslie  Hans- 
com  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  who 
collaborated  on  a  series  of  stories 
about  slum  housing  conditions. 

James  R.  Phelan  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  who. 
then  news  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  Press -Telegram,  exposed 
the  quack  methods  of  the  state’s 
most  successful  “doctor”  in  an 
article  in  the  bi-weekly  news 
magazine  Fortnight,  published  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Ted  Poston  of  the  New  York 
Post.  By  initiative  and  extra  ef¬ 
fort  he  uncovered  a  missing  wit¬ 
ness  whose  testimony  freed  a 
Negro  laborer  who  was  accused 
of  murder. 

Vic  Reinemer  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  who  submitted  a 
single  editorial  commenting  on 
the  methods  of  congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  bodies  with  particular 
reference  to  the  testimony  given 
by  ex-Communist  Harvey  Matu- 
sow. 

Thomas  Sancton  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item  who  wrote  many 
stories  over  a  long  period  expos¬ 
ing  abuses  in  Louisiana’s  Angola 
prison. 

Leo  Sonderegger  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  who  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  exposing  the  methods  of 
a  censorship  committee,  operating 
under  a  municipal  ordinance  at 
St  Cloud.  Minnesota. 


Washington  —  The  First  Lady, 
Mamie  Eisenhower,  held  her  fir.st 
press  conference  on  March  11,  re¬ 
ceiving  41  men  and  37  women  re¬ 
porters  and  radio  broadcasters. 
In  addition,  she  faced  a  battery 
of  television  lights  and  cameras. 

Admission  of  the  male  reporters 
was  a  departure  from  the  press 
conference  pattern  set  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  admitted 
only  the  ladies  of  the  press  to  her 
conferences  which  were  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  her  wanderings  permitted, 
but  never  oftener  than  once  a 
week.  Mrs.  Truman  held  fewer 
than  a  dozen  meetings  with  the 
press  in  the  seven  years  of  her 
White  House  tenancy. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  confined  her 
comments  to  the  White  House  as 
a  home,  and  refrained  from  opin¬ 
ions  on  national  and  international 
affairs. 


Conferred  by 
Long  Island  U. 


ANPA  Works 


On  Convention 


Program  Plans 


The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  completing 
program  plans  for  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Waldorf-.Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York.  April  20-23. 

Monday  of  convention  week 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
various  developments  in  labor 
matters  by  executives  of  member 
newspapers. 

Two  separate  sessions  will  meet 
simultaneously  on  Tuesday  —  one 
for  newspapers  under  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  one  for  newspapers 
with  circulation  between  10.000 
and  50,000. 


James  P.  Dawson, 
Sports  Writer,  Dies 

James  P.  Dawson.  57.  boxing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
who  marked  his  44th  year  with 
the  paper  last  September,  died 
March  6  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
where  he  was  covering  the  Spring 
training  of  the  New  York  Yan¬ 
kees  baseball  team. 

He  began  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  sports  department  of  the  Times 
and  became  boxing  editor  in  1915 
and  held  that  title  for  the  next 
38  years.  However,  he  covered 
all  sports  “from  archery  to  yacht¬ 
ing,”  as  he  put  it.  He  had  served 
as  first  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Boxing  Writers  Association 
and  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association,  and  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  Times  Thirty- 
Year  Club,  formed  last  January. 


c 


Six  newspapers  in  the  Ne» 
York  area,  a  magazine  and  a  tek 
vision  program  have  been  singlt; 
out  for  the  1952  George  Polk  Mt 
morial  Awards  of  Long  Islai: 
University.  The  awards  are  e 
honor  of  the  CBS  corresponder 
who  was  slain  in  Greece  in  1941 

The  New  York  Times  was  desij 
nated  for  two  gold  plaques,  coir 
panions  of  which  are  prcsente;; 
to  winning  newspapermen.  A.  H 
Raskin  was  chosen  for  the  Nj] 
tional  Reporting  award  for  lahe 
coverage,  and  Jack  Gould  for  h' 
television  and  radio  column. 

Other  awards: 

Foreign  Reporting  —  Margucri: 
Higgins,  New  York  Herald  Trr- 
line,  for  article.s  from  behind  e- 
emy  lines  in  Korea,  and  other 
tions. 

Metropolitan  Reporting  —  E: 
ward  J.  Mowery,  New  For 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  for  hii 
five-year  battle  to  help  win  free 
dom  for  Louis  Hoffner,  sentence 
for  life. 

Community  Service  —  Brookh) 
Eagle,  for  series  by  Dan  Noona: 
and  Les  Hanscom  exposing  ck 
teriorating  housing  conditions. 

News  Photography — Bob  Wend 
linger.  New  York  Mirror,  for 
“Hands  of  Life.  Face  of  Death." 

Special  Awards — Reporter  mag 
azine,  for  “The  Wiretappers”;  Nn 
York  Daily  News,  for  series  ot 
uncollected  income  tax  refunds; 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS-TV  “S« 
It  Now,”  for  his  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  from  Korea  and  for  hi- 
weekly  news  telecast. 


There  will  be  general  sessions 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
mornings.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  will  hold  its  se.ssion  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  Bureau’s  din¬ 
ner  will  be  on  Thursday  night. 

Some  of  the  pertinent  questions 
to  be  discussed  at  the  Tuesday  ses¬ 
sions  for  smaller  newspapers  will 
be: 

Are  smaller  papers,  publishing 
in  cities  or  areas  where  there  are 
TV  stations,  feeling  any  effects  of 
television  on  their  advertising? 

What  do  newspapers  do  by  way 
of  soliciting  advertising  outside 
city  of  publication? 

Can  a  small  newspaper  operate 
a  pension  plan  successfully? 

What  plans  have  been  worked 
out  to  reduce  costs? 

How  closely  do  publishers  keep 
their  publicity  rules  when  an  af¬ 
filiated  local  radio  station  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

Should  newspaper  reporters  ap¬ 
pear  on  television  programs? 

How  many  publishers  set  all 
wire  tape,  editing  from  proofs? 

What  has  been  the  general  ex¬ 
perience  on  wire  copy  handled  by 
TTS? 


Southwest  Forum 
Awards  Aimounced 

Dallas  —  Awards  for  reporting 
and  editing  will  be  given  to  Ralp! 
McGill,  editor  of  the  AtlaiiK 
Constitution;  James  Reston, 
York  Times  staff;  Richard  Revere. 
New  Yorker  Washington  corn- 
spondent:  Clifton  Utley,  NBC.  and 
Edward  R.  Murrow,  CBS,  at  the 
Southwest  Journalism  Forum  a: 
Southern  Methodist  Universit) 
here  April  30-May  2.  The  Chrit- 
tian.  Science  Monitor  will  receive 
the  newspaper  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  news  coverage. 

Mr.  McGill’s  award  is  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  as  a  crusading 
editor  and  writer.”  Mr.  Reston 
gets  top  mention  in  reporter  com¬ 
petition  for  “superb  reporting  of 
the  Presidential  campaign.” 
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Series  for  Lent 

Muskegon,  Mich. — ^The  Musk¬ 
egon  Chronicle  is  publishing  a 
Lenten  series  written  by  students 
of  30  high  schools  in  its  area,  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  ‘The  Layman  and 
his  God.”  The  students  write  on 
what  Lent  means  to  them  and  ho* 
they  .seek  the  help  of  God  in  their 
daily  lives. 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  A  LAST  LOOK  AT  AN  OFTEN-DEPICTED  SUBJECT 


YOU  WERE  ALWAYS  A  GREAT 
FRIEND  OF  MINE.  JOSEPH' 

Herblock,  IVashington  (I).  (*.)  Post 


STILL  PLOTTING,  NO  DOUBT 

Keiitifily,  I.itth-  Kofk  (Ark.)  .Arkansas  Democrat 


In  Black  and  White 
It’s  Red  All  Over 

.\MONG  those  who  reacted  with  lass,  where  a  large  oil  portrait 
mixed  feelings  to  the  death  of  of  the  Soviet  dictator  greets  in- 
Soviet  Premier  Joseph  Stalin  were  coming  visitors,  staffer  Harry 
U.S.  editorial  cartoonists,  who  Freeman  told  E&P  Stalin's  death 
will  miss  their  most-caricatured  had  caused  no  significant  interrup- 
subject,  and  editors  of  many  eve-  tion  in  the  U.S.  staffs  usual  rou- 
ning  newspapers,  who  found  that  tine.  Tass  only  transmits  news  to 
morning  dailies  had  the  best  of  Moscow,  does  not  receive  news 
the  story  most  of  the  way.  from  the  U.S.S.R..  he  pointed  out. 

First  announcement  of  Stalin’s  "We  rely  on  AP  and  U.P.  for 
illness  came  to  the  world  at  12:20  news  from  Moscow,”  Mr.  Free- 
a.m..  F.ST,  March  4.  News  of  his  man  told  E&P. 
death  came  late  in  the  afternoon  New  York  and  Washington  bu- 
of  March  5.  reaus  of  Tass  were  only  concerned 

Here  are  some  press  highlights  with  transmitting  official  and  un- 
on  the  way  the  big  story  was  official  U.S.  comments  on  Stalin’s 
handled:  death.  Mr.  Freeman  said.  Excerpts 

The  news  of  Stalin’s  death  came  from  some  newspaper  editorials 
to  the  world  first  in  the  unhurried,  were  being  sent,  he  indicated, 
mechanieal  announcement  of  a  Tass  received  a  number  of  tele- 
Tass  agency  news  reader  over  Ra-  phone  inquiries  from  U.S.  news- 
dio  Moscow.  The  Tass  broadcast  papers  seeking  “inside  dope”  on 
is  transmitted  every  night  at  die-  Stalin’s  condition  after  his  illness 
tation  speed  for  the  Soviet  prov-  was  announced.  Mr.  Freeman 
incial  newspapers.  On  March  6  said. 

the  Tass  broadcast  “advised”  edi-  For  some  European  newspa- 
tors  of  the  local  papers  how  to  pers,  last  week’s  news  marked  the 
print  the  news  of  Stalin’s  death,  fifth  “death”  for  the  Soviet  dic- 
wherc  to  use  pictures  and  in  what  tator.  British  newspapers  had  re¬ 
size.  and  in  what  order  to  publish  ported  him  assassinated  in  1926; 
various  official  communications.  Latvian  newspapers  had  reported 

In  .Moscow,  copies  of  Pravdti  him  murdered  in  Moscow  in  1930; 
were  sold  out  quickly  at  news-  in  194.^.  the  Russian  embassy  in 
stands  following  first  announce-  Paris  had  to  issue  denials  of  ru- 
ment  of  Stalin’s  illness,  and  crowds  mors  of  his  death:  Swiss  newspa- 
gathered  at  bulletin  boards  to  read  pers  published  similar  reports  in 
the  news.  Pravda.  which  ordinari-  1948.  and  in  1949  Stalin  was  re¬ 
ly  is  issued  in  a  four-page  edition,  ported  to  have  died  of  a  heart 
appeared  in  six  pages  March  7.  attack. 

devoting  almost  all  of  its  issue  to  The  West  Berlin  daily  Tele^raf 
news  and  photos  about  Stalin  and  reported  that  16  proofreaders  of 
poems  eulogizing  his  life.  the  5ioviet  Sector  Trihunv  had 

At  the  New  York  offices  of  been  arrested  for  sabotage  after  it 


was  discovered  that  their  paper  in  its  history  to  Stalin’s  death, 
had  praised  Stalin  as  a  fighter  for  “Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,”  read  the 
“war”  instead  of  peace.  paper’s  full  editorial  on  March  6. 

The  Tribune,  organ  of  a  Com-  Virgil  Pinklcy,  editor  and  pub- 
munist  labor  federation,  had  pub-  lisher  of  the  Los  An/reles  (Calif.) 
fished  a  eulogy  of  Stalin  as  “an  Mirror,  put  through  a  long-distance 
excellent  fighter  for  the  preserva-  telephone  call  to  the  American 
tion  and  strengthening  of  war  in  embassy  in  Moscow  March  4  and 
the  world.”  receiveif  a  description  of  Soviet 

In  Mexico  City,  the  newspaper  crowds  waiting  for  news  of  Stalin’s 
Ultiinti.s  Noticias  used  a  2V^-inch  condition  from  Jacob  Beam,  U.  S- 
headline  March  4  to  tell  its  read-  charge  d’affaires.  The  New  York 
ers  about  Stalin’s  sickness.  “Noi  Post  was  unsuccessful  in  an  at- 
Yet!”  the  paper  .said  across  the  tempt  to  put  through  a  call  di¬ 
top  of  page  one.  When  the  die-  rectly  to  the  Kremlin, 
tutor’s  death  was  announced  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
March  6.  Ultimas  Noticias  ban-  exercised  ingenuity  in  handling  the 
nered  the  word  “NOW!”  breaking  story  of  Georgi  Malen- 

The  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  l^ov’s  succession  to  power  in  the 
bannered  the  news  on  March  6  as  U.S.S.R.  An  editorial  cartoon^  by 
“WE  THANK  GOD  THAT  Newton  Pratt  run  in  early  editions 
.STALIN  IS  DEAD.”  An  eight-  on  March  6  showed  Malenkov, 
column  bank  read:  "President  Molotov  and  Beria  ready  to  take 
Eisenhower’s  Condolence.s  On  I  he  over  the  reins  of  state.  When  news 
Death  Of  Stalin  A  Jolt  lo  The  ol  Malenkov’s  appointment  came 
American  People."  A  side-bar  over  the  wires,  the  paper  routed 
story  was  headed  “Life  Sketch  Of  out  the  figures  of  Molotov  and 
A  Hold-Up  Man  And  Mass  Mur-  Beria  and  ran  an  up-to-the-minute 
derer.”  cartoon  in  late  editions. 

The  New  York  Daily  Worker  In  Chicago.  Irwin  Berke,  owner 
devoted  seven  of  its  eight  pages  of  a  dress  shop  “for  discriminating 
March  6  to  stories,  editorials  and  women,”  iaserted  a  black-bordered 
picture.s  eulogizing  Stalin  as  “the  ad  in  the  Tribune  announcing  that 
greatest  man  of  our  time.”  Be-  his  store  would  be  closed  from  9 
cause  of  its  early  deadline,  the  a.m.  to  noon  “due  to  the  passing 
Worker  was  the  only  New  York  of  Joseph  Stalin.”  He  also  an- 
daily  to  miss  the  story  of  Stalin’s  nounced  that  his  employes  would 
illness  on  March  4.  meet  for  a  picrtic  instead.  Mr. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Berke  and  the  Tribune  switchboard 
which  avoids  all  mention  of  death  were  flooded  with  calls  from  read- 
for  religious  reasons,  carried  many  ers  who  didn  t  know  quite  how  to 
interpretive  stories  about  the 
change  of  government  in  f  h  e  ■ 

U.S.S.R..  and  referred  to  Stalin’s  BuTCk  CaitOOn  Book 
“passing."  his  “absence  from  the  Chicago — “Our  34th  President.’’ 

.scene"  and  his  “departure  from  ^  collection  of  the  1952  campaign 
the  driver  s  seat.’  editorial  cartoons  of  Jacob  Burck. 

Ihe  Arkansas  Gazette  in  Little  has  been  issued  in  booklet  form 
Rock  devoted  the  shortest  editorial  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
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Newspapers  Lead  In 
Political  Influence 


I.os  Angeles — The  news  col-  the  comparative  influence  of  paid 
umns  of  newspapers  do  more  to  political  advertising  in  newspapers, 
influence  the  political  opinion  of  on  radio  and  on  television  also 
voters  than  any  other  source  of  showed  newspapers  orv  top  “in  ap- 


information.  a  southern  California  provimately  the  same  ratio,”  said 
psychologist  and  a  political  press  Dr.  Ruch.  He  declined  to  give  ex¬ 


agent  believe. 

Their  conclusions 


act  figures. 

Mr.  Wells  illustrated  his  com- 


upon  a  scientific  house-to-house  plaint  against  traditional  political 
survey  conducted  in  California's  campaign  strategy  by  describing  a 


18th  Congressional  District  two  recent  18-hour  campaign  strategy 


weeks  after  last  November’s  na 
tional  election. 


meeting  he  had  attended. 

“For  18  hours  two  dozen  men 


.After  the  news  columns  of  news-  who  are  supposed  to  be  great  poli- 


papers.  radio  news  has  the  great-  tical  brains  planned  the  campaign. 


est  impact  on  voters,  their  survey  And  in  all  the  18  hours  I  didn’t 
shows.  And  after  radio  news  hear  expressed  a  single  idea  that 


comes  television  news,  their  fig¬ 
ures  indicate. 

After  these,  again  in  the  order 


could  be  used  for  propaganda  in 
any  medium. 

“They  don’t  talk  to  the  voters. 


of  their  greatest  impact,  come  paid  They  talk  to  themselves,”  he  said. 

political  advertising  in  newspapers,  2  Factors 

paid  political  radio  broadcasts,  ta  o  u  -j  u  u 

and  paid  political  telecasts.  ,  said  he  believes  two 

The  survey  was  conducted  for 

Stephen  L.  Wells,  local  publicist  "^papers  were  given  as  the  over- 


and  political  manager,  hy  Dr.  whelming  choice  of  voters  for  their 
Floyd  L.  Ruch,  psychology  pro-  Po' -tical  information 


fessor  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 

News  Main  Factor 


First  is  their  prestige  value. 

“We  have  had  newspapers 
around  for  a  long  time  and  people 
are  accustomed  to  looking  to  them 


But  in  Mr.  Wells’  opinion  the  for  political  information,”  he  said. 


lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  "Secondly,  newspapers  have  a 


not  that  newspapers  are  a  long  prolonged  circulation,”  he  said, 
way  ahead  of  the  two  other  media,  “Like  magazines  they  can  be  look- 


but  that  news  is  what  decides  ed  at  more  than  once.  They  can  be 


elections. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  handled  Mr. 


referred  to  when  discussions  come 
up.  Radio  and  television  have  to 


Truman’s  campaign  in  .southern  be  heard  or  seen  at  a  particular 
California  in  1948  and  is  currently  time  or  not  at  all.” 


running  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Flet¬ 
cher  Bowron’s  campaign  for  a 
r'ourth  term,  feels  that  candidates 
and  parties  waste  most  of  their 
money. 


campaign  ha.s  to  hit  the  media,”  days  at  63,  just  24  hours  after  the 


the  organizing  of  ‘veterans  com-  ver  housewife. 


mittees’  and  ‘labor  committees’ 
and  such  is  wasted  effort.” 


4  'Regionals'  k 
To  Get  Tickets  k — - 
For  CoronationllO  F 


Jagareski  and  Morris 


Dan  Jagareski  Retires, 
Morris  Is  Named  MS 


London — Newsmen  from 
west  and  Pacific  Coast  states 
been  granted  Westminster  Abbqfc— 
tickets  in  order  to  get  as  broad 
representation  as  possible  of  i-i  |  ^  -jnel 
American  press  at  Queen  in 

beth’s  Coronation.  ^  |q9 

After  some  haggling  over  app! iS  Ct 
cations  from  organizations  kiSqqqo  en 
permanently  represented  in  Lo:i'|,|^  annua 
don.  the  Association  of  America  L.jjjg.Yea 
Corresp>ondents  awarded  the  pri‘  a  Brand 

otntic  AKKai/  ♦i/'lristc  tra* 


.  VT  r-  T-v  •  1  cious  Abbey  tickets  to 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Eugene  Daniel  c  „  „  , 


1  jtnnounc 


Jagareski,  oldest  employe  of  the  ^  p  Chicaeo-  Fdw':  ffr" 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  in  j'  rr'-ri 

point  of  service  and  its  mechanical  j-imrt-  rmvc  Patterson  '' 

superintendent  since  March  10,  n/  w,.  anH  Pnth  i  ^  N; 

1930.  r=,ir=d  March  2.  after  47  cfrlSatf 

^  rtucc^ilinc  *him  k  lames  I.  Among  those  whose  applicatior  winnei 


years  on  the  job. 

Succeeding  him  is  James  J . 


f.M..  >  rejected  by  the  A  AC 

Morris.  38,  superintendent  of  the  t  4w.„aiia  p, reran. M'*®.** 


»r-  ’  r-’ II  a  •  I  movie  Columnist  Louella  Parsoni  nr<* 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  since  June  . .  wa  pre 

1.  1950,  A.  J.  McDonald,  general  With  Dorothy  Kilgallen  reprewnt  grands 
,  ®  .  ing  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Ino 

manager  of  the  News  announced.  Cor^idine  for  Ie 


Mr.  Jagareski  became  an  ap-  t^mational  News  Service,  it  wd'r;u:.Y, 
prentice  in  the  composing  room  of 


•K  TV  -  I  r  r®  T  f  it  that  the  Hearst  organizatioi  I  V 
the  old  Knickerbocker  Press  Kori  rwf  Aifu.... 

March  4,  1906,  and  was  assistant  tineent  ^  ^  ° 

foreman  and  foreman  before  be-  gther  AAC  member  organha- 
coming  mechanical  superintendent,  tjons  that  already  have  chosen  re- 

He  was  honored  by  more  than  ters  to  cover  the  Abbev  cert-  *ailers-( 
1 50  fellow  workers  at  a  testimonial  are*  ^  Roger 

M 1  t  N^rth  American  Newspaper  Al-  “  ' 
Mr.  Morris,  formerly  employed  y  toy;  an 

on  several  New  York  City  news-  „  -i  \t  w.ii  l-on,  M 

J  .u  ni  -I  J  I  i.-  \  Daily  News,  Julia  McCarthy  Wall  ’ _ , 

papers  and  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ..  PHutarH  I4,.<ih«  ^ppli 


Street  Journal,  Edward  Hughes; 


Record  before  suspension  of  that  (Md.)  Sun.  Russel 

paper  in  1947,  at  one  time  was  winners 

asscKiated  wflh  his  brother  in  pub-  McCaffin;  Chicago  Tri- 


fishing  the  Afenmore  (N.  Y.)  In-  Fairchild  , 


Safety  Record  Ends 
Day  After  Citation 

Denver  —  A  two-car  collision 


dependent  Record. 


Martin  Elected 
To  ABC  Board 


Publications,  Mary  Neale,  and  ** *!!^*  " 
Newsweek,  Edward  Weintal.  ' 

The  Earl  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  is  running  the  cere- 


“First,  of  course,  a  campaign  the  night  of  Feb.  24  ended  Den- 
has  to  have  a  line,  but  then  the  ver’s  string  of  death-free  traffic 


Chicago  -  John  A.  Martin,  P?’’* 


X,  hn  rVii’  ^^st  ptcss  confcrcnce  last 

.2  ;  week.  And  Fke.  Sire...  which  hi 


he  says.  “In  the  case  of  live  Denver  Post  was  cited  for  helping 
candidates  or  issues  it’s  the  interim  the  city  to  break  a  12-year  record 


cago,  has  been  elected  to  the  Audit  ^ 

Bureau  of  Circulations’  board  of  J?""  muttering  in  its  guiness  atow 
directors  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  relatjons,  was  completely 


publicity — the  news  stories — that  of  61  days  for  traffic  safety.  The 
sets  the  pattern  of  voting,  and  all  collision  killed  a  36-year-old  Den- 


by  the  resignation  of  Vernon  D. 


won  over  by  him. 

Several  months  ago  the  Duke 


Beatty,  formerly  advertising  man-  .  “eV  "rTJ'.Z 

c  B  nRu  cnRrrncG  severs!  Americ^D 


As  the  possibility  of  shattering 
the  1941  mark  grew  stronger,  the 


ager  of  Swift  &  Co. 

Mr.  Martin’s  election  took  place 


correspondents  with  whom  he  itK* 


cross-section  of  800  voters  in  Post  ran  a  daily  front-page  box 
the  district  were  asked,  “Which  of  advising  motorists  of  their  near¬ 


ivir.  iviariin  s  cictiioii  iuua  piiicc 

.he  hoard  woetiog  held  in  Pain. 


Beach,  Fla.,  March  6-7.  In  ac-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  r 

cepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  ’eaked  out.)  The  press  conference 

Beatty  the  board  adopted  a  reso-  '"“^e  it  unanimous, 
on  of  appreciation  and  thanks 
recognition  of  his  outstanding 

.ice  Is  a  director  of  the  Bureau  he  newspapers  may  be  confid 


'hese  provided  you  with  the  best  ness  to  the  record  and  urging 
information  about  candidates  and  them  to  drive  carefully. 


issues  in  the  past  election?” 
Possible  answers  listed 


On  an  inside  page,  the  Post  ran 
were  a  chart  showing  the  number  of 


lution  of  appreciation  and  thanks 


news  columns  of  newspapers,  days  to  go  to  break  the  record,  and 
radio  news  broadcasts,  television  a  comparison  of  Denver’s  safety 


news  shows,  door-to-door  cam-  record  with  other  cities. 


paigners,  advertising  in  the  three 
media,  and  billboards. 


The  Post  also  ran  its  usual 
casualty  box  on  traffic  fatalaties. 


service  as  a  director  or  tne  Bureau  .  .  '  .  .  , 

since  his  election  in  1941.  T  p 'T®  m  i,  i 

In  addition  to  his  directorship.  ^arl  Marsha l  and 

Mr.  Beatty  wa.s  also  secretary  of  '  ZTt 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  those  The  paper  reproduces  daily  a  bill- 
who  answered  said  they  were  board  which  it  maintains  with  the 


most  influenced  by  news  stories  in  cooperation  of  the  National  Safety 
the  papers;  31  per  cent  gave  radio  Council,  showing  the  latest  vic- 


the  board.  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana)  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  Ward’s  ad- 


standings  in  the  past  they  may 
now  be  safely  forgotten.” 


Mrs.  Storbuck  Dies 

Racine,  Wis. — Mrs.  Grace  Bas- 


news  as  their  favorite  source  of  in-  tims.  the  total  for  the  year  and 
formation;  22  per  cent  said  tele-  the  legend: 


vertising  department  in  1936  and  sindale  Starbuck,  vicepresident  of 
has  been  engaged  in  space  buying  the  Journal-Times  Co.,  and  a 


and  media  direction  throughout  member  of  the  board  of  directoB- 


vision  news  shows  provided  the 
best  election  information.  Nobody 


“Must  we  list  you?” 

For  its  work  in  the  campaign. 


his  connection  with  that  company,  died  March  7.  She  was  the  widow 


admitted  being  influenced  by  di-  the  Post  received  a  citation  from 


In  his  present  position  in  the  re-  of  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  who  until 
tail  sales  department,  he  coordi-  his  death  in  1951,  was  president 


rect  campaigning  or  billboards.  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  nates  the  advertising  of  the  larger  and  publisher  of  the  Racine  Jour- 


.\  similar  question  asking  about  of  Commerce. 


Ward  stores. 
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BRAND  NAVIES  DAY  committee  members  hear  O.  A.  Saunders 
(right),  vicepresident,  Hewitt,  Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather,  read  copy 
in  one  of  the  special  retail  ads  contained  in  the  tie-in  kit  which  Brand 
Names  Foundation  is  releasing  in  connection  with  the  April  15  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  New  York  City.  On  the  listening  end  are  (1  to  r): 
Edgar  S.  Bayol,  press  counsel,  Coca-Cola  Company;  Richard  S.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  advertising  director  and  promotion 
director,  respectively,  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  and 
Louis  Hausman,  CBS  Radio  vicepresident. 

Newspaper  Reps  Worry 
Too  Much  Over  TV:  Britt 


The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 

Chambers  Tells 
Why  Reading 
Studies  Halted 

Results  of  exploratory  newspa¬ 
per  readership  research  conducted 
since  February^  1952,  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  are 
currently  being  analyzed  in  an 
effort  to  formulate  a  different 
plan  of  readership  studies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  Bu¬ 
reau  chairman,  and  treasurer  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from 
readers  as  to  what  has  happened 
to  The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  underwritten  by 
the  Bureau  and  conducted  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
Editor  &  Publisher  contacted 
Mr.  Chambers  for  an  explanation. 
This  week  he  told  E&P: 

“In  1939  the  Bureau  began  un¬ 
derwriting  the  project  known  as 
TIk  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.  Conducted  by 
The  Advertising  Research  Found¬ 
ation,  the  project  involved  read¬ 
ership  surveys  of  142  newspapers 
representing  a  total  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  11,300,000. 

“Readership  data  was  secured 
on  more  than  10,000  newspaper 
advertisements  and  approximate¬ 
ly  4,500  individual  pages. 

“Much  of  the  data  was  cross- 
indexed  by  size  and  classification 
of  advertisement  and  put  on  IBM 
punch  cards  for  easy  analysis  by 
advertisers  and  agencies.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  Bureau  published  a 
number  of  analyses  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  factors  in  advertisements 
that  seemed  to  add  readership. 
This  information  will  continue  to 
be  available  to  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

“About  a  year  ago  the  Bureau 
concluded  that  further  informa¬ 
tion  along  the  same  line  as  that 
developed  during  the  previous  12 
years  would  serve  largely  to  con¬ 
firm  facts  that  had  already  been 
discovered  without  adding  addi¬ 
tional  data.  The  Bureau,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  temporarily  sus¬ 
pend  underwriting  of  the  original 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  series.  However,  there 
were  and  are  other  areas  involving 
reader  research  worth  exploring 
in  an  effort  to  develop  more  pen¬ 
etrating  information  that  would 
increase  the  value  of  this  type  of 
research. 

“Since  February  1952,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  engaged  in  this  ex¬ 
ploratory  readership  research. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  work 
are  now  being  analyzed  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  formulate  a  different  plan 
of  readership  studies  which  will 
provide  new  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.” 


ts 

on  llO  Firms  Win 
:,S  Brand  Names 
r^^Setail  Awards 

°P,  ‘' I  A  panel  of  16  retailer  judges, 

'  Meeting  in  New  York  City,  singled 
out  109  .American  retail  firms  and 
S  lone  Canadian  merchant,  from 
“‘-lo.OOO  entries,  as  winners  in  the 
' .  .  |th  annual  Brand  Name  Retailer- 
'tric3*j  the-Year  competition  sponsored 
®  ly  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc. 
Announcement  was  made  this 
Veek  by  Foundation  President 
^Henry  E.  .Abt,  who  said  the 
iwards  will  be  presented  at  the 
jrand  Names  Day  dinner  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
tity  on  April  15. 

Winners  of  the  awards  were 
(ited  for  outstanding  promotion 
tod  presentation  of  manufacturers' 
brands  during  1952.  The  panel  of 
judges,  all  top  winners  in  last 
year’s  contest,  named  a  Retailer- 
pf-the-Year  and  four  “Certificate 
iof  Distinction”  winners  in  22  cate¬ 
gories  of  retailing. 

Winners  came  from  30  states 
with  New  Jersey  having  three  Re¬ 
tailers  -  of  -  the  -  Year.  They  are 
Roger  Wilco  Liquor,  Palmyra; 
Youth  Fashion  Shop,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy;  and  Eck  man’s  .Atlantic  Sta¬ 
tion,  Mt.  Holly. 

Appleton.  Wisconsin,  town  of 
35,000,  led  all  U.  S.  cities  with 
winners  in  two  fields.  Schlafer’s, 
Inc.,  Retailer-of-the-Year  in  hard¬ 
ware;  and  Belling  Pharmacy,  top 
store  in  the  smaller  drug  classifi¬ 
cation. 

Other  top  winners  included: 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in 
the  large  department  store  field; 
Kaufman-Straus,  Inc.,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  smaller  department 
stores;  Saks-34th  Street  in  the 
women’s  specialty  store  field;  and 
Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  large 
food  store  class. 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


B  0  A  Promotes  Bragg 
To  Acet.  Supervisor 

Warren  E.  Bragg,  formerly  an 
account  executive  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANP.A,  has  been  moved  up  to 
the  post  of  account  group  super- 
yisor  in  the  Bureau’.s  main  office 
in  New  York,  it  is  announced  by 
John  C.  Ottinger.  Ir.,  general  sales 
manager. 

In  his  new  capacity,  he  will  su¬ 
pervise  Bureau  sales  activity  in  the 
tobacco,  insurance  and  public  re¬ 
lations  classification-s.  He  replaces 
Bruce  Robinson,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Bragg,  who  covered  the 
fcuthwestern  territory  for  the 
Bureau  during  the  past  two  years 
in  addition  to  major  Chicago  ac¬ 
counts,  joined  the  organization  in 
1947  as  Chicago  research  manager. 


Chicago  —  New.spaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  have  developed 
an  “anxiety  neurosis”  and  have 
been  doing  too  much  worrying 
about  television  as  a  competitor, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Steuart  Hen¬ 
derson  Britt,  director  of  research, 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 

“Too  many  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives  have  formed  a  TV  fixa¬ 
tion’,”  Dr.  Britt  told  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  here  this  week.  He  said  the 
public  apparently  reads  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising  content  of 
newspapers  practically  to  the  same 
extent  as  five  years  ago  when  tele¬ 
vision  was  not  a  major  medium. 

Surveys  show,  he  said,  the 
American  public’s  “boundless  en¬ 
ergy”  to  devote  itself  to  all  major 
media,  including  TV.  Such  sur¬ 
veys,  he  added,  do  not  indicate 
that  newspapers  are  being  hurt  hy 
TV. 

Despite  such  surveys,  said  Dr. 
Britt,  newspaper  representatives 
seem  to  have  “feelings  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  with  every  thought  permeated 
with  worry  about  the  bugaboo  of 
television.”  Research  to  date  has 
not  established  the  exact  effect  of 
TV  on  newspapers  and  other 
media,  but  indications  point  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  instances,  TV 
seems  to  add  to  the  time  devoted 
to  all  major  media,  he  asserted. 

He  found  further  proof  of  the 
stability  of  the  newspaper  as  a 


medium  in  the  fact  that  newspaper 
advertising  has  kept  its  relative 
place  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
total  advertising  expenditures  for 
the  past  20  years  (1931-51). 

He  cited  data  to  show  that  total 
newspaper  advertising  has  re¬ 
mained  virtually  constant,  per¬ 
centagewise.  from  1931  through 
1951,  ranging  from  33  to  36  per 
cent  each  year  in  relation  to  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  spent  in  other 
mass  media. 

Dr.  Britt  also  referred  to  the  20 
top  national  advertisers,  tracing 
their  ad  expenditures  in  general 
magazines,  farm  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  radio  network  and  TV  net¬ 
work.  The  figures,  he  said,  did  not 
include  spot  radio,  spot  television 
nor  outdoor.  Of  the  20  firms 
studied,  he  cited  the  top  10  com¬ 
panies.  Advertising  in  newspapers 
represented  the  highest  percentage 
of  advertising  dollars  for  six  of 
these  ten  companies,  namely: 

General  Motors,  General  Foods, 
Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet,  Lever 
Brothers,  Chrysler  and  Ford. 

For  two  of  the  companies  — 
Proter  &  Gamble  and  General 
Electric — newspapers  were  second; 
and  for  another  two  companies  in 
the  top  10 — Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
and  General  Mills  —  newspapers 
were  third. 

Dr.  Britt  also  commended  news¬ 
papers  for  the  way  in  which  they 
help  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  by  merchandising  service 
given  at  the  local  level. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

BoA  Facts  and  Figures 
Back  White  Space  Sales 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

Perhaps  the  chief  raison  d'etre 


aimed  at  specific  accounts,  are;  . 
Need  Cited  for  Ad  pared  by  Joseph  Morgan,  of  i 
I  j  promotion  department. 

illSll  in  CxOlOrCrClO  There  is  not  such  a  direct ; 

Governor  of  Colorado  told  75  between  the  retail  department  1 1 
dude  ranchers  that  he  looks  for  the  sales  department  as  there  i » 
the  state  legislature  to  appropriate  between  the  research,  promo. 
$200,000  for  state  advertising  this  and  sales  departments.  Sales  , 
year.  He  had  asked  $300,000.  consult  with  the  retail  depariirA 
The  state  spent  $75,000  in  ad-  in  examining  important  retail  prtil 
vertising  last  year,  the  governor  lems  affecting  the  national 
said,  and  tourist  business  was  $50-  counts’  advertising  activity.  | 


rtKHAPs  me  cmer  raison  a  cire  f  ..  c  d  .  .u,  'a 

of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  *  '«  «  <>f  »rtidcs  on  "T'''on  ahead  of  the  1951  figure.  Because  the  sales  departrwn  .i 

ANPA  can  be  found  in  the  sales  organization  and  .services  of  He  said  he  thinks  private  business  small  in  comparison  with  the  H 

department.  This  department  sells  The  Bureau  of  Advertisinl  'should  take  over  the  job  of  ad-  tential  work  involving  the  m.y 

thA  ANPA  )  vertismg  the  state.  advertisers  and  markets  aroiij 

lional  a<tve^iser  and  hk  noAriAv"  - - -  the  country,  it  can  concentrate  ('  I  | 

It  is  this  department  with  its^sales-  York,  each  with  a  group  ''filing  Colorado."  the  governor  de-  on  segments  of  industry  that  ] 

men  that  seeks  to  influence  the  O'"  1'^°  ol^er  sales-  dared.  “We  should  do  a  top  ad-  most  worthy  of  attention.  Sma ;  . 

adverti^r  t?tn  hi  prSrstory  “"der  him.  The  groups  and  vertising  job  or  get  out."  advertisers,  even  though  na,io  j| 

in  paid  newspaper  space.  It  is  here  heads  are:  1 )  alcoholic  bev-  sco^.  are,  o  necessi  \.  ... 

that  much  of  the  Bureau  work  '^rages.  appliances,  automotive,  system  of  reference  between  the  less  attention  unless  tney  ? 

funnelled  through  the  various  de-  ’’“'Iding  materials,  Canadian  pro-  various  departments  of  the  Bu-  promise  of  later  development  :•  ' 

partments.  finds  its  way  into  the  '^lotion,  resorts  and  sporting  goods,  reau.  Perhaps  the  research  depart-  major  advertisers.  The  sales  ; 

salesman's  briefcase  under  Robert  McLauchlen;  2)  con-  ment  works  most  closely  with  partments  time  is,  therefore.  ': 

The  general  sales  manager  is  '''-’ctions.  groceries  and  soft  drinks,  sales.  «P  mainly  among  the  top 

John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.  Before  June  ander  Wayne  Mooney;  3)  amuse-  Each  account  group  of  the  four  iarge.st  advertisers.  They  rougt  f 
1951  he  was  promotion  director,  ments,  agriculture,  domestic  travel  has  a  research  consultant.  He  is  comprise  the  million-dollar  bo;.  ; 

During  that  month  he  became  di-  '"d  transportation,  educational,  sort  of  a  one-man  research  de-  those  who  spend  a  millic  ^ 

rector  of  sales  development.  In  'iaancial,  industrial  and  public  re-  partment  assigned  to  an  account  dollars  a  year  or  more  in  , 

May  1952  William  W.  Smith  took  lotions,  insurance,  office  equip-  section.  It  is  to  him  the  salesman  media, 

over  the  sales  development  direc-  ment.  publications  and  media,  to-  comes  when  he  wants  statistical  Where  to  Pitch? 

torship  and  Mr.  Ottinger  stepped  ^"d  smoking  materials,  un-  information  concerning  any  ac-  The  sales  department  keeps  j 

into  the  post  of  general  sales  man-  der  Warren  Bragg:  4)  cosmetics,  count  in  his  group.  He  comes  to  op  whom  to  see  by  stud)'  » 

ager.  He  is  responsible  to  William  drugs,  fashions  (including  rnens  the  research  consultant  for  mar-  advertising  programs  of  : 

A.  Greene,  assistant  director  of  the  'vear).  furniture^  and  furnishings,  ket  background,  the  latest  in  prod-  tional  advertisers.  One  of  ;■ 
Bureau,  and  under  him  are  the  Icwelry  and  silverware,  optical  net  information,  media  studies,  and  sources  used  is  the  Bureau's  ' 
Eastern  sales  manager,  Robert  L.  floods  and  photographic  supplies,  any  data  the  research  department  ••••Kxpenditures  of  National  A. 
Moore;  the  Western  manager  in  imder  Edward  Russell.  can  supply.  But  the  research  con-  vertisers  in  Newspapers”.  This 

Chicago,  Dent  Hassinger;  the  Paci-  It  is  the  job  of  the  national  sultant  is  not  always  in  the  posi-  ^  yearly  study  which  comes  out 
fic  Coast  manager  in  San  Fran-  salesmen  assigned  to  each  of  these  ’mn  of  merely  passing  out  infor-  press  and  trade  publicatio' 

cisco,  H.  C.  Bernsten,  and  the  re-  four  groups  to  sell  the  manufac-  mation.  The  salesman  may  have  |(  jj,  yjso  sent  out  to  members  a: 

tail  sales  manager,  Raymond  Scott,  turers  of  goods  in  these  categories,  'dea  lor  a  presentation  or  study,  op  request  to  advertisers,  agencif 
Under  Mr.  Moore  are  10  na-  and  their  advertising  agencies,  on  He  may  tell  this  to  Mr.  Ottinger  research  organizations  and  other; 
tional  salesmen.  Mr.  Hassinger  has  the  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  ‘’f  someone  else  in  his  department,  jhj,;  material  is  tabulated  on  f 
four  national  salesmen  under  him  The  sales  department’s  work,  in  its  more  than  likely  he  will  tell  basis  of  publishers’  linage  figutf 

as  well  as  one  retail  salesman.  In  simplest  essence,  is  purely  that.  research  consultant  who  will  ;jpj  vfedia  Records  figures  of  11* 

the  Pacific  Coast  office  there  are.  The  salesmen  try  to  keep  the  suggestion  on  to  his  de-  cities.  The  linage  data  are  thf 

besides  Mr.  Bernsten.  three  na-  manufacturers  happy  with  their  partment  head.  Mr.  Bell,  and  it  converted  into  dollans  and  brote 
tional  salesmen  and  one  retail  choice  of  newspaper  adverti.sing.  'V'H  ^  worked  out  and  judged  all  Jown  by  advertiser  and  product  1 
salesman.  These  two  offices.  Chi-  and  this  means  service,  help  when  'vay  I'P  to  the  executive  level.  Records  for  use  in  the  Ev 

cago  and  San  Francisco,  are  prin-  called,  presentation  after  presenta-  The  promotion  department 'doe.s  penditures  book.  Newspape 
cipally  sales  offices.  Other  Bureau  tion.  ideas,  and  knowledge  of  the  the  major  visual  presentations  for  whose  linage  is  thus  counted  rc;"| 

activity  is  done  almost  entirely  in  advertiser's  market.  To  arm  these  'he  salesmen  on  information  sup-  resent  about  95%  of  total  U.  S 

the  New  York  office.  Both  Mr.  national  salesmen  with  all  they  plied  by  the  sales  and  research  de-  Daily  circulation. 

Hassinger  and  Mr.  Bernsten  are  the  need  requires  cooperation  and  a  partments.  Smaller  presentations.  Another  source  used  by  tSi 


top  executive  officers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  locations. 

Many  Staffers 

Actually  there  is  a  total  of  26 
persons  on  the  complete  sales  staff. 
There  are  17  on  the  national  sales 
staff,  three  on  chain  store  sales, 
three  regional  sales  managers,  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  William  A.  Greene,  assistant 
director,  and  Mr.  Ottinger.  Messrs. 
Barnes,  Greene  and  Ottinger  are 
not  salesmen,  per  se,  but  they  can 
function  as  such  and  often  do. 
Chain  store  sales  are  handled 
through  this  department  in  the 
person  of  the  retail  salesman  in 
each  office.  In  New  York  that 
would  be  Mr.  Scott.  In  Chicago 
it  is  Charles  M.  Hildner  and  in 
San  Francisco  G.  L.  Bradt. 

Duties  of  the  sales  staff  in  the 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  offices 
are  divided  largely  by  territories, 
but  the  Eastern  sales  staff  divides 
its  activity  by  classifications. 

There  are  four  account  groups 


John  C.  Ottinger,  Jr.,  and  his  secretary,  Terry  Wowk. 


sales  department  together  with  tin 
Bureau’s  figures  in  trying  to  (k 
cide  calls  and  presentations  is  tfii 
Publishers  Information  Burej 
reports  of  advertising  expenditure 
This  organization  measures 
zines.  network  radio  and  TV.  fair 
magazines  and  farm  papers. 

The  department  tries  to  pin 
timely  opportunities  and  watf 
competitive  situations  for  preser 
tations  as  an  application  of  th; 
“All  Business  Is  Local”  theiw 
However,  once  an  advertiser  hj' 
been  convinced  he  should  use  o* 
expand  newspaper  advertising,  tlx 
salesman's  job  is  not  done.  H: 
will  follow  up  the  account's  acU' 
ity  carefully  and  provide  addi¬ 
tional  information  as  it  become' 
available. 

While  the  Bureau  will  in  no 
case  recommend  one  newspaper 
over  another,  it  will  sometime' 
work  with  local  newspapers  chos^ 
by  an  advertiser,  within  the  limit' 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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tn  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Aovehtising  Oi-Pir(S:  Pkiladflpkia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  New  York.  28S  Madison  Avenue 
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There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  media  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


'Hunt-A-Gift'  Fromotion 
Provides  Shopping  Boom 


Santa  Monica,  Calif. — “We  are 
still  taking  bows  for  our  ‘Hunt-A- 
Gift’  promotion  last  December.  It 
brought  more  than  100,000  per¬ 
sons  into  our  shopping  areas,”  re¬ 
ports  Charles  McAlpine,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look. 

Not  only  was  the  event  widely 
acclaimed  by  merchants  and  shop- 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

pers  alike.  It  increased  the  Out¬ 
look’s  local  display  linage  61  per 
cent  over  a  similar  Christmas 
merchandising  edition  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  he  advises. 

The  program  came  about  be¬ 
cause  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Santa  Monica  had  tired 
of  parades  and  similar  traditional 
area-wide  events  previously  used 
to  herald  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  opening  he  advised.  Mer¬ 
chants  had  almost  decided  to  drop 
their  Christmas  Preview  promo¬ 
tion. 

Merchants  turned  to  the  Out¬ 
look  for  a  promotion  which  would 
attract  visitors  to  the  shopping 
areas  and  cause  them  to  visit  the 
various  stores.  Mr.  McAlpine 
called  an  Outlook  staff  meeting 
which  produced  a  batch  of  ideas. 
These  were  cooked  up  into  “Hunt- 
A-Gift”  which  Mr.  McAlpine 
copyrighted  and  sold  to  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 

The  Hunt-A-Gift  program  was 
set  to  provide  an  actual  guarantee 
that  persons  visiting  the  shopping 
areas  would  go  into  every  store 
participating  in  the  program,  Mr. 
McAlpine  explains.  While  designed 
in  this  case  for  pre-Christmas 
openings,  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  any  similar  seasonal  event.  It 
gets  away  from  the  thought  than 
an  opening  has  to  be  a  carnival 
affair  that  actually  kills  business 
for  one  or  two  nights,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Alpine  explained. 

Three  weeks  of  Outlook  promo- 
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tion  preceded  the  newspaper’s  huge 
“Hunt-A-Gift”  edition.  Every 
home-delivered  copy  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  edition  itself  carried  a 
special  card  insert  bearing  a  num¬ 
ber.  Similar  cards  went  into  the 
Outlook  Shopper  for  this  edition. 

In  each  of  the  115  participating 
stores,  similar  numbered  cards 
were  displayed  on  a  wide  variety 
of  items  to  be  given  holders  of 
“Hunt-A-Gift”  cards  with  corre- 
spmnding  numbers.  Each  of  the 
1 1 5  stores  was  identified  by  spe¬ 
cial  window  cards.  Each  had  pro¬ 
vided  prizes,  the  total  being  around 
500. 

“Not  even  the  most  optimistic 
dreamed  that  the  results  would  be 
as  great  Mr.  McAlpine  reported. 
“For  the  week-long  period  flowed 
for  the  claiming  of  prizes,  Santa 
Monica’s  retail  stores  were  jammed 
with  eager  prize  seekers.” 

Delighted  merchants  cast  bou¬ 
quets  right  and  left.  Typical  com¬ 
ments: 

“The  finest  promotion  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  attracted  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  new  customers  to 
our  store,  people  we  know  we  had 
never  been  here  before.” — Harry 
Hamilton,  advertising  director, 
Santa  Monica’s  largest  department 
store. 

“It  is  the  greatest  traffic  builder 
I  have  ever  seen”  —  Robert  E. 
Nittinger,  owner,  houseware  and 
gift  shop. 

The  owner  of  a  camera  shop 
some  distance  from  the  heart  of 
the  city’s  shopping  area  admitted 
he  had  misgivings  over  the  idea. 
He  told  Mr.  McAlpine  he  gained 
a  $4000  seasonal  business  increase, 
adding:  “I  know  it  will  continue 
to  benefit  me  the  year  round. 
Count  me  in  for  next  year.” 

The  promotion  fits  any  com¬ 
munity,  regardless  of  size,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Alpine  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Its  success  depends  on  an  alert 
staff,  a  thorough  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  and  active  cooperation  of 
the  merchants,  he  reports. 

“In  our  case  we  had  all  the 
factors  necessary,”  he  advised. 
“Our  staff  believed  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  really  sold  it.  We  did  an 
intensive  promotion  campaign, 
particularly  pictorially.  We  had 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  merchants. 

“Naturally,  as  it  was  our  brain 
child,  we  are  proud  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  We  Imow  Hunt-A-Plan 
can  make  a  host  of  friends  for  any 
newspaper.  And  it  can  convert 
luke-warm  advertisers  into  great 
boosters.” 

Consumer  Still  Sets  Price 
Despite  Fair  Trade  Low 

A  Survey  of  27  retail  chain 
managements  and  seven  manufac- 


omy,  and  that  prices  are  still  fixed 
by  consumer  demand. 

In  its  latest  monthly  report  en¬ 
titled  “Retail  Prices  and  Fair- 
Trade  Legislation,”  Standard  Fac¬ 
tors  Corporation  New  York  Cit), 
concludes  that  price  maintenance 
policies  are  endorsed  by  mos: 
management;  are  followed  by  few 
The  survey  was  released  March 
12  by  Theodore  H.  Silbert,  presi 
dent  of  Standard  Factors. 

The  27  retail  managements  cov-  ^ 
ered  in  this  survey  include  radio  ^ 
and  TV  chains,  sporting  goods  ' 
chains,  camera  and  photographic 
supply  stores,  drug  chains,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  phonograph  record 
chains,  jewelry  chains  and  two 
supermarkets.  The  seven  manufac¬ 
turers  include  producers  of  electric 
irons,  refrigerators,  shotguns, 
radio-TV,  pharmaceuticals,  mat-  f- 
tresses  and  building  hardware. 

In  surveying  these  27  retail  man- 
agements,  Mr.  Silbert  reports  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores,  fair-trade  legisla¬ 
tion  has  very  little  effect  upon  ac¬ 
tual  retail  prices,  although  retail 
managements  favor  it  in  principle. 
When  demand  is  brisk,  retail 
prices  are  up,  and  price  mainten¬ 
ance  is  found  to  be  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  When  demand  sags,  retail¬ 
ers  are  found  cutting  prices  to  sat¬ 
isfy  customers — despite  any  fair¬ 
trade  agreements. 

Whenever  demand  for  radio-TV 
declines,  Mr.  Silbert  finds  that  re¬ 
tailers  get  nervous  about  their 
frozen  inventories.  Price  cutting 
on  fair-traded  items  then  takes  the 
form  of  extremely  liberal  trade-in 
allowances,  or  the  retailer  even 
sells  the  fair-traded  merchandise 
to  discount  houses  in  order  to  get 
his  money  out.  Under  similar 
competitive  conditions,  the  sport¬ 
ing  goods  chains  are  found  to  fol¬ 
low  similar  practices  to  the  same 
end;  so  do  the  camera  and  pho¬ 
tographic  chains,  the  phonograph- 
record  stores  and  the  jewelry 
chains.  Most  of  the  price  cutting 
is  found  to  involve  fair-traded 
items. 

The  drug  chains  illustrate  the 
most  ardent  desire  to  maintain 
fair-trade  prices,  but  the  Standard 
Factors  report  finds  drug  stores 
have  lost  considerable  business  to 
the  supermarkets  in  so  doing.  The 
supermarkets,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  respecting  fair-trade  prices, 
do  their  best  to  persuade  consum¬ 
ers  to  buy  less  expensive,  private 
label  brands. 

The  six  department  stores  in  the 
survey  reported  to  Standard  Fac¬ 
tors  that  they  took  fair-trade  seri¬ 
ously,  but  with  considerable 
anguish.  These  stores  usually  can¬ 
not  circumvent  fair-trade;  their  ads 
are  watched  and  their  aisles  policed 
by  manufacturers.  Yet  there  isn’t 
much  these  large  stores  can  do 
price-wise  when  demand  lessens 
and  smaller  retailers  use  aggressive 
pricing  tactics  to  move  their  own 
merchandise. 
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Enthusiasm! 
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Americ4nWeekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


Everything  about  The  American  Weekly  is  moving  steadily 
up  . . .  readers  per  copy,  readership  per  article, 
advertising  revenue,  and  advertisers’  results ! 


*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pifch! 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Various  Themes  to  Mark 
Spring  Meeting  of  ANA 


Examination  of  the  significance 
of  the  newest  developments  in  and 
affecting  advertising,  case  histories, 
new  research  techniques,  better  ap¬ 
proaches  to  integrating  advertising 
into  the  company  selling  effort, 
the  importance  of  creative  think¬ 
ing,  are  among  the  themes  of  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  to  be  held 
at  the  Homestead,  Hot  Spring>. 
Virginia,  March  18-20. 

Theme  of  the  opening  session, 
Wednesday  morning.  March  18,  is 
“Improving  the  Management  of 
the  Advertising  Function.”  Dr. 
Richard  Glenn  Gettell,  chief  econ¬ 
omist,  Time,  Inc.,  will  present  an 
interpretative  analysis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  that  will  affect  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  plans  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Following  this  economic  orien¬ 
tation,  Marvin  Bower,  partner. 
McKinsey  &.  Company,  manage¬ 
ment  consultants,  will  discuss  how 
top  managements  are  organizing 
the  advertising  function.  Mr. 
Bower  will  .leal  with  specific  steps 
that  any  company  can  take  to  in¬ 
crease  its  advertising  impact  and 
profit  picture. 

“How  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany’s  Management  Has  Posi¬ 
tioned  Advertising  to  Gain  the 
Greatest  Benefit  from  Its  Re¬ 
sources  and  Skills”  is  the  title  of 
the  first  case  history  presentation 
of  the  meeting  which  will  be  made 
by  George  B.  Park,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 


Marketing  Services  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric.  GE  has  taken  some 
unasiial  steps  to  increase  adver¬ 
tising's  effectiveness  and  Mr.  Park 
will  report  on  the  results. 

Robert  I.  Keith,  vicepresident, 
Pillsbury  Mills.  Inc.,  in  his  talk, 
".\  Practical  Idea  to  Help  Co¬ 
ordinate  Advertising  and  Other 
Management  Functions,”  will  dis- 
cass  Pillsbury 's  approach  to  giving 
all  segments  of  management  a 
clearer  over-all  picture  of  how  ad¬ 
vertising  contributes  to  company 
profits. 

The  theme  of  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  session  is  “New  Fron¬ 
tiers  In  Advertising” — new  fron¬ 
tiers  in  sounder  research,  consum¬ 
er  attitudes  and  better  measure¬ 
ment  of  advertising’s  impact. 
Richard  D.  Crisp,  director  of  Mar¬ 
keting  Research,  Tatham  -  Laird, 
Inc.,  will  present  in  his  talk,  “A 
New  Way  of  Screening  Advertise¬ 
ments  to  Secure  Greatest  Impact,” 
a  number  of  specific  campaigns 
that  winnow  effective  advertising 
themes  and  copy  treatments. 

The  perennial  question,  “How 
Much  Should  You  Spend  for  Ad¬ 
vertising?”  will  be  discussed  by 
Dr.  Joel  Dean,  Joel  Dean  Asso¬ 
ciates.  who  will  also  offer  a  unique 
procedure  for  determining  the  ap¬ 
propriate  size  advertising  budget. 

Five  case  histories  all  stressing 
new  ideas  in  selling  a  wide  variety 
of  products  are  next  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  “It’s  Ideas  That  Sell 


Goods,"  by  L.  W.  Selmeier,  di¬ 
rector,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  RCA  Estate  Appliance 
Co.,  will  blueprint  the  technique 
his  relatively  small  company  used 
to  get  an  important  share  of  the 
stove  market.  “Building  A  Busi¬ 
ness,  Market  by  Market”  is  the 
title  of  a  talk  by  Jack  Dowd,  pres¬ 
ident,  Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone, 
who  will  trace  the  development  of 
Blen.sol,  a  hair  rinse,  in  the  highly 
competitive  drug  and  cosmetic 
field. 

How  Minute  Rice  was  put  back 
into  the  pantry  of  the  American 
home  is  the  subject  of  the  case 
history  presentation  by  H.  M. 
Cleaves,  Marketing  Manager,  As¬ 
sociated  Products,  General  Foods 
Corp. 

“Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Your  Advertising  by  Developing 
Public  Confidence  in  All  Adver¬ 
tising”  is  thematic  of  a  special 
panel  presentation  at  the  Friday 
morning  session.  The  panel  will 
cpme  to  grips  with  such  signifi¬ 
cant  questions  as:  Why  and  can 
advertising  take  pride  in  its  rec¬ 
ord  and  accomplishments?  Do 
■some  advertising  practices  jeopar¬ 
dize  all  investments  in  advertising? 
Can  we  expect  a  sounder  and 
more  knowledgeable  approach  to 
advertising  from  Washington? 
And,  What  can  advertisers  do, 
individually  and  collectively  to 
protect  their  advertising  invest¬ 
ments  against  public,  government 
and  judicial  ill-will? 

Other  subjects  which  will  be  dis- 
cassed  in  this  session  are  a  case 
history  of  how  one  company  over¬ 
came  a  breakdown  in  its  communi¬ 
cations  to  employes:  the  pay-off  in 
employe  relations  advertising;  and 
a  company  advertising  campaign 
expressing  its  views  on  national 
and  local  issues. 


Owners  Leave  ' 
Firm  to  Join 
Seeds  Agency 

The  two  co-owners  of  Cruttw 
den  &  Eger,  Chicago  advertisioj  1 
agency,  become  vicepresidents  O; - 
Russell  M.  Seeds  Co.,  also  an 
vertising  agency  of  that  city,  «  , 
May  1.  The  two,  Edmond  1.  Egs 
and  Harley  B.  Hobbs,  say  they  an 
making  the  move  to  provide  the: 
accounts  with  the  advantages  of 
larger  facilities  and  to  free  thei& 
selves  of  management  details. 

On  that  date  Leon  H.  Lewis  aif 
George  M.  Stern,  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  wl 
assume  management  of  the  agenci 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Corpora 
tion  announced  appointment  of 
the  Russell  M.  Seeds  Company  to 
handle  newspaper  and  magazioc 
advertising  and  printed  material' 
of  its  television  and  radio  divisions 
effective  May  1.  Martha  Whitt 
Mills,  advertising  for  which  has 
been  jointly  handled  by  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  awi 
Cruttenden  &  Eger,  has  switched 
to  Noble-Dury  &  Associates. 
m 

Cooking  School  Tie-In 

Elkhart,  Ind.  —  The  Elkhtm 
Truth,  through  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  (Small,  Brew¬ 
er  &  Kent),  was  able  to  get  three 
national  ads  from  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  tie-in  with  Swift’s  Martha 
Logan  all-electric  cooking  school 
staged  here  in  a  local  theater 
Swift’s  dis-play  ads  were  centered 
in  the  page,  with  the  Truth  sell¬ 
ing  local  food  store  tie-in  ads  to 
make  a  full  page  of  advertisioi 
for  three  consecutive  Tuesdays. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
MAGAZINE 

Offering  New  Advertising 

Possibilities  in  "Test  Town” 

On  Suiidav,  March  29,  the  South  Hi-nd 
Trihune  Sundav  Magazine  will  make  it.'i 
how  —  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular 
Sunday  edition  of  the  newspaper.  F.n- 
tirelv  new!  I’uhlished  hv  the  South  Bend 
Irihune.  Packed  with  local  features, 
Hollywood  news,  fashion  articles,  four- 
color  pictures,  and  more!  Tabloid  size 
f.T  col.  X  I  I  inches).  Multiple  color  avail¬ 
able  in  70-inch  pages  —  instead  of  the 
usual  ]7(»-inch  size.  Spot  color  can  be 
obtained  in  unit  sizes  as  small  as  -42 
inches!  Write  for  full  details! 


F.  A.  MILLER  —  President  and  Editor 
FRANKLIN  D.  SC  HU  R  Z  —  Secrrfao' antf  Tnradurer 

STORY.  BROOKS  A  FINLEY.  INC. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th«  Soulh  Bend,  lnd»  Market: 
TCaanfies,  1/2  Mf//ion  People 
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, .its  the  Man  who  wears  it 


THE  BLACK  HOMBURG  has  been  around  for  years.  Popular,  too— yet  seldom 
a  second-glance  item.  But  the  right  man  adopts  it— and  it’s  a  headline. 

It’s  the  same  way  with  the  news  itself.  Always  a  popular  topic.  Enlivened  by  times 
of  stress  and  change  like  these,  the  news  becomes  universally  insistent.  And  to  alert 
minds— puzzling. 

But  reporting  alone  doesn’t  answer  the  provocative  and  compelling  questions  it 
poses.  Evidence  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  recent  rise  in  Newsweek  circulation. 

A  natural  development— for  Newsweek  performs  a  valuable  service  uniquely  its 
own.  It  doesn’t  stop  with  reporting  the  facts.  It  goes  on— weighs  the  forces  and 
personalities  behind  events.  And  from  this  revealing  analysis,  forecasts  the  most 
probable  consequences.  Newsweek  covers  the  news— and  uncovers  its  significance. 


The  Result  of  Outstanding  Editorial  Service  . .  . 

CIRCULATION  AT  ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Circulation  Guarantee . 800,000 

Circulation  Delivered,  Last  6  Mo.,  1952  . 884,476 

(Total  Nat  Paid— Publisher's  statement  to  A.  B.  C.) 

Circulation,  January  1953  . over  900,000 

.  .  .  And  newsstand  sales  are  right  now  a 
solid  20%  up  over  last  year! 


REMEMBER?... 

Just  three  days  after  President 
Eisenhowers  far-reaching  Formosa 
statement,  Newsweek  hit  news¬ 
stands  with  this  Formosa  Chinese 
Nationalist  on  the  cover— and  three 
exclusives  inside:  (1)  an  interview 
with  the  top  U.  S.  military  adviser 
on  Formosa;  (2)  an  editor’s  up-to- 
the-minute,  eye-witness  account  of 
the  troops  on  Formosa;  (3)  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  meaning  of  Ike’s  move. 


REMEMBER?... 

Just  a  month  ago,  with  tumbling 
farm  prices  America’s  big  new 
problem,  Newsweek  brought  to  its 
readers  two  vividly  illuminating 
exclusives:  (1)  The  first  interview 
granted  to  anybody  by  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son,  and  (2)  a  roundup  of  opinion 
in  six  key  farm  states. 


Newsweek 


covers  the  news... uncovers  its  significance 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  Ad  Composing 

Ford  Doubles  ’52  Budget 

To  Introduce  *53  Trucks  partment  can  save  time  for  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  ad  composition 

Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  An  average  of  three  newspaper  departments  alike,  members  of  a 
Company  more  than  doubled  the  ads  per  market  will  be  used  dur-  panel  appearing  before  the  Cali- 
advertising  expenditures  which  ing  the  campaign,  it  was  an-  fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
went  into  the  introduction  of  its  nounced  by  Arthur  Dimond,  Managers  Association,  northern 
1952  trucks  through  6,100  daily  Heinz  advertising  manager,  who  unit,  stressed. 


and  weekly  newspapers  through- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

out  the  U.  S.,  79  TV  stations  and 
294  radio  stations  used  this  week 
to  introduced  the  1953  Ford 
trucks. 

The  new  trucks  went  on  display 
in  6,400  Ford  dealers’  showrooms 
March  13. 

Frank  J.  McGinnis,  manager  of 
advertising,  sales  promotion  and 
training  for  Ford  Division,  said 
that  13,000  outdoor  posters  from 
coast-to<oast  also  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  new  trucks.  Com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  Ford  truck  an¬ 
nouncement  ads  this  week  is  60,- 
000,000. 

‘Truck  introductory  advertising 
will  be  run  in  newspapers  during 
March  and  April,”  Mr.  McGinnis 
said.  “This  will  be  followed  in 
April  by  ads  in  magazines  which 
have  a  total  circulation  of  22,- 
481,595.” 

According  to  Gordon  C.  El- 
dredge,  advertising  manager  of 
Ford  Division,  dealers  sponsored 
pre-announcement  ads  this  week 
in  1,125  newspapers  in  720  cities 
having  a  combined  circulation  of 
9,400,000. 

On  Friday — Introduction  Day — 
full-page  insertions  were  made  in 
128  newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  26,500,000  and  a  three-quarters 
page  ad  was  carried  in  342  news¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  15,- 
600,000. 

In  addition,  5,630  newspapers, 
with  a  circulation  of  17,400,000 
carried  announcement  ads  ranging 
in  size  from  1,290  lines  to  588. 

Heinz  Opens  Spring  Push 
In  950  Daily  Newspapers 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.’s  famous  to¬ 
mato  man,  dressed  as  a  Scotsman 
and  beating  the  drums  for  a 
“Heinz  Big  Value  Parade,”  is  the 
theme  of  the  company’s  Spring 
promotion  featuring  large  display 
ads  in  905  dailies  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Newspaper  insertions  (v  i  a 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit)  broke  this 
week  with  1,000-line  ads,  in  two 
colors  where  possible,  in  primary 
and  secondary  markets;  640-line 
ads  in  smaller  cities.  “Big  Value 
Parade”  advertising  also  appeared, 
where  possible,  in  “food  day”  sec¬ 
tions  of  local  newspapers. 

A  double-page  spread  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  March  23  issue  of 
Life  magazine. 
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added  that  this  figure  will  be 
larger  where  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  is  used  in  a  given  market. 

CPP  Test-Marketing 
Two  New  Detergents 

Rop  newspaper  color  ads,  com¬ 
ics  and  spot  radio-TV  schedules 
are  being  used  by  Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet  to  test  two  new  deter¬ 
gents  —  one  blue — in  its  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago  divisions. 

Both  new  products  are  pack¬ 
aged  under  the  “Super  Suds”  name 
with  the  white  being  test-marketed 
in  the  Chicago  territory;  the  blue 
in  Kansas  City. 

Ad  Plans  Discussed 

Peter  F.  Heering,  head  of  the 
125-year-old  Danish  firm  that 
makes  Cherry  Heering  cherry  li¬ 
queur,  is  discussing  “the  biggest 
U.S.  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  in  the  brand’s  his¬ 
tory”  with  Schenley  Import  Corp. 
and  Kleppner  Co.  Schenley’s  ad 
agency. 

■ 

Exponents  of  Simple 
Ad  Theme  Dies 

William  Lcamy  Day,  67,  former 
New  York  advertising  executive 
who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
developing  the  modern  pattern  of 
a  simple,  consistent  theme  in  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  died  March 
5  following  a  long  illness. 

Born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr. 
Day  started  his  business  career  as 
a  salesman  for  the  Welsbach  Com¬ 
pany.  His  promotional  success 
with  this  company  was  so  marked 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  C.  J.  Heppe  Piano  Company 
which  employed  him  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Several  years  later  he  became 
advertising  manager  of  Frederick 
Loeser  Company,  Brooklyn,  leav¬ 
ing  there  to  take  a  position  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Day’s  first  venture  into  the 
advertising-agency  field  came  when 
he  accepted  a  vicepresidency  with 
the  Cross  Advertising  Agency  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  joined  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
New  York,  in  1922  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1939  as  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  plans  board. 
Subsequently  he  held  similar  titles 
at  both  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
and  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding. 

Mr.  Day  also  was  a  founder 
and  president  of  Day,  Duke  and 
Carlton,  a  position  he  held  until 
that  agency  was  dissolved. 
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Such  a  service  department  “can 
be  the  heart  of  your  whole  ad 
room,”  declared  Jerry  Bolman, 
mechanical  superintendent,  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News.  Its  basic 
factor  is  in  the  improvement  of 
copy,  and  “if  page  costs  remain 
high,  that  is  your  fault,  because 
of  poor  copy,”  reported  William 
Carlile,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

“If  you  had  a  complete  service 
department  you  could  find  thou¬ 
sands  of  things  for  the  girls  to 
do,”  Mr.  Bolman  said.  “You 
could  then  strip  the  department 
down  to  typography.” 

A  show  of  hands  revealed  but  a 
small  percent  of  the  newspapers 
represented  have  such  a  depart¬ 
ment.  The  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  speakers  observed  that  a 
service  department  saves  errors  in 
proofs  as  well  as  time  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Challenge  Issued 

Immediate  cooperation  along 
lines  mechanical  and  advertising 
departments  have  accepted  was 
urged  by  Mr.  Carlile.  He  empha¬ 
sized  this  by  presenting  butcher- 
paper  copy  of  the  same  type,  from 
the  same  source  and  creating  the 
same  extra  composition  costs  as 
he  had  used  in  last  year’s  CNAMA 
mechanical  night  discussion.  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman  Jack  Hierony- 
mous,  also  is  from  the  Times. 

The  problem  of  early  ad  sub¬ 
missions  is  as  difficult  as  late  ad¬ 
vertising,  reported  Mr.  Bolman, 
advising  that  this  has  been  solved 
at  San  Jose.  The  advertising  de¬ 
partment  schedules  advance  ads 
and  the  composing  room  produces 
in  accord  with  the  ticketed  dead¬ 
line  and  regardless  of  the  date  of 
publication. 

The  Mercury  and  News  opera¬ 
tions  are  from  a  logged  chart. 
The  plan  enables  production  in 
accord  with  the  available  force 
and  without  the  handicaps  of  rush 
work. 

“Difficult  work  should  be  done 
at  opportune,  and  not  at  inoppor¬ 
tune  times,”  Mr.  Bolman  stressed. 
This  solution  of  peak  load  sched¬ 
uling  enables  the  production  and 
advertising  managers  to  provide 
more  elastic  deadlines  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  he  said. 

■ 

Kirchert  Changes 

Winston  W.  Kirchert  is  now  in 
the  media  department  of  Ted  Bates 
&  Company.  He  had  been  with 
J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.  and  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 
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newspapers’  and  the  Bu- 

T  W  1  W  M.  1  reau’s  policies,  to  get  as  much  sup. 

MlSlt}  ItXtSTttCLttOtXCLl  mTmX  possible  at  the  local  level 

An  old  and  effective  tool  of  country’s  major  business  concerns,  success  Since  one  of  the  cardinal 
public  relations  in  the  United  This  is  tagged  as  the  doorbell-  of  Bureau  is  no  recom- 

States  is  being  applied  to  the  broad  ringing  phase  of  the  operation,  all  mendation  of  one  paper  over 
field  of  international  good  will  by  aimed  at  achieving  a  content  split  anothot.  ‘he  sales  department,  and 
the  Hamilton  Wright  Organiza-  of  70  per  cent  paid  advertising  departments  \vorking  with  , 

tion,  Inc.,  working  as  a  partner  and  30  per  cent  editorial.  it,  bases  its  analyses  of  various  ad- ; 

with  governments,  private  industry  The  Venezuela  supplement  will  vertisers  n^ds  on  regional  pat-  = 
and  newspapers.  feature  spectacular  public  works 

Years  ago,  Hamilton  Wright  projects  there,  along  with  oil  de-  .  standpoint  there 

turned  to  special  supplements  in  velopment,  iron  ore  reserves  and  such  thing  as  real  national 

newspapers  as  one  means  of  a  sharp  business  upsurge.  James  advertising,  according  to  William 

achieving  a  favorable  public  mind  E.  Warner  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Greene,  assistant  director  of 

toward  such  ventures  as  the  real  Washington  bureau  has  been  in  Bureau.  This  statement,  how- 

estate  and  industrial  development  Caracas  preparing  the  story  mate-  ^  basis  only  ^nd  a 

of  Florida.  He  pioneered  with  rial.  Pictures  have  been  made  by  ^  ^  . 

sections  on  the  City  of  Miami  and  Hamilton  Wright  IV.  Michael  s^^own  by  the  BoA.  The  Bureaus 
followed  with  travel  supplements.  Smiley,  South  American  director  theory  is  that  the  advertiser,  to  be 
Hamilton  Wright,  Jr.,  and  other  of  the  H-T,  has  collaborated  with  successful,  must  advertise  by  area 
members  of  the  organization,  Michel  Frochot  of  the  Wright  according  to  sales  opportunities  for 
which  has  headquarters  at  Rocke-  organization  in  selling  and  prepar-  pr^uct,  and  areas  differ  by 
feller  Plaza,  New  York,  have  been  ing  advertising  copy.  city  sizes,  type  of  population, 

active  for  a  few  years  in  pro-  The  Wright  organization  is  pi’odt'ct  preferences,  climate,  etc. 
moting  friendly  relations  between  world  famous  for  its  production  Bureau  further  says  newspa- 
the  people  of  New  York  City  and  of  commercial  PR  films  for  for-  PC*"*  are  ‘^e  mediurn  to  do  this  job 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  eign  countries.  The  special  sup-  successfully  and  it  recommends 
remarkable  success.  plement  idea  is  becoming  of  ma-  consistent  newspaper  use. 

If  newspapers  are  willing  to  go  jor  importance  in  its  scheme  of  country  s  newspapers  to- 

along  with  the  plan,  the  Wright  PR.  gether  have  a  sales  force  of  some 

organization  envisions  the  possi-  ■  15,000  persons.  That’s  a  lot  of 

bilities  of  expanding  the  special  Tnmimirrrtoc  salesmen  to  sell  a  product,  but,  as 

section  idea  to  other  large  centers.  g^e  not  working  as  sue- 

Currently  a  36-page  supplement  Merchandising  Plan  cessfully  or  as  concertedly  as  they 
on  Venezuela  is  being  shaped  for  The  Wexton  Company,  New  might.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Greene 
publication  by  the  New  York  Her-  York  City,  which  is  celebrating  points  out,  there  is  still  much  to 
aid  Tribune  on  March  23.  This  its  sixth  year  as  an  advertising  be  done  in  local-level  newspaper 
newspaper  already  has  run  two  agency  this  month,  has  initiated  a  promotion,  not  only  to  retailers 
sections  on  Puerto  Rico  and  one  new  merchandising  service.  but  also  to  the  many  other  local 

on  Egypt,  all  arranged  by  the  The  firm  has  mailed  a  news  let-  influences  on  national  advertisers' 
public  relations  firm.  ter  containing  ad  and  promotion  decisions.  For  the  second,  accord- 

The  basic  idea  is  that  the  plans  of  its  clients  to  retailers,  ing  to  Harold  S.  Barnes.  Bureau 
Wright  organization  first  lines  up  trade  associations,  manufacturers.  Director,  “Very  f  e  w  member 
a  governmental  guarantee  of  lin-  public  relations  organizations,  newspapers  are  making  the  fullest 
age  to  underwrite  the  principal  agencies  and  radio-TV-movie  peo-  passible  use  out  of  the  materials 
costs;  then,  in  team-work  with  pie  inviting  them  to  coordinate  provided  by  the  Bureau.” 
the  newspaper’s  representatives,  their  plans  with  the  various  cam-  (Next:  Chain  operations) 
advertising  is  solicited  from  the  paigns.  ■ 

i  Anniversary  Pushes 

J  I jS!  '  Reported  on  Increase 

Anniversary  promotions  appear 

'  _  ^  ^  to  be  on  their  way  to  setting  some- 

thing  of  a  record  this  year  in  the 
1  4’^\  opinion  of  William  Schak,  general 

f \  manager  of  Metro  Associated 

\  I*  I  Services,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He 

Sf\  iS^r-  *  bases  his  on  the  demand 

,  \  recently  issued,  new  Metro 

tl  '  Book  of  Aniversary  Illustrations 

^  A  I'  for  which  mats  are  being  made 

i*'  available  free  on  request  to  clients 

jjUr  of  the  Metro  Newspaper  Service. 

Requests  started  rolling 
the  rate  100  a  day  im- 

mediately  after  the  supple- 

mentary  service  was  announced 
subscribers,  Mr.  Schak  says,  and 

'  V  '*%  haven’t  abated  yet. 

The  book  is  made  up 
pages  regular  newspaper-size 

'2~  format  containing  an  organized  se- 

compellers,  and  headings  especial- 

EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE  works  out  special  supplement  for  Vene-  ly  chosen  for  their  adaptability 
zuela  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Participants,  left  to  right,  are:  to  broadscale  advertising  exploita- 
James  E.  Warner,  HT  writer;  Michael  Smiley,  Hamilton  Wright,  Jr.,  tion  of  such  events  as  Centennials, 
and  Michel  Frochot  of  the  Hamilton  Wright  Organization.  Sesqui-Centennials,  etc. 
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It  isn’t  enough  to  say  that  Beulah  Schacht  will 
do  anything  for  a  feature  story,  from  entertain¬ 
ing  her  friends  at  the  zoo  to  hanging  by  her 
knees  from  a  helicopter.  It’s  what  happens  ajter 
Beulah  writes  a  story  that  never  ceases  to  amaze 
us  here  at  the  Globe. 

Take  the  time  she  did  a  feature  on  the  women 
Marines.  It  was  pure  "Beulah,”  kidding  herself 
because  she  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  fast  pace 
set  by  the  lady  sergeants,  yet  subtly  "glamorizing” 
life  with  the  marines.  Just  how  successfully  no  one 
suspected  until  the  day  after  the  story  appeared. 

Thanks  to  Beulah,  the  local  recruiting  office  for 


women  Marines  had  the  biggest  enlistment 
they’ve  ever  had! 

Beulah  hardly  needs  a  last  name.  She  reaches  her 
readers  so  personally  you  can  ask  ’most  anyone 
(male  or  female)  who  lives  in  the  St.  Louis  area, 
"Did  you  read  Beulah  this  morning.’”  and  they’ll 
know  who  you  mean. 

This  is  Beulah’s  town,  and  the  Globe  is  Beulah’s 
paper.  They  make  a  team  that  is  a  never-ending 
delight  to  alert,  responsive  newspaper-reading 
St  Louisans.  In  short,  Beulah  is  just  another 
reason  why  we  say  . . . 


Wide-awahe  St,  Louis  reads  the  morning  Gtohe 
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IVT  Tt  If  C*  TT  Fitspatrick  &  Chamberlin:  Philip  Chand- 

I  ll  AA  r*.  IJl^  ler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Lester  G.  Brad- 

^  lej,^  San  Dsego  Tribune  &■  Union. 

*H  _  .  1  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Wjom- 

I  ©ClIllS  TO  (26)— <^arles  R.  Buxton,  Denver 

*^^“**^  Mountain  News:  IlRDUhlDYRDRR 

TT  1  If  1  C?X  XX  Tost;  B.  W'.  I-ewis,  Denver  Rocky 

/AQ  ^\TCfTTQ  Mountain  Netvs;  David  G.  Richardson, 
*  ^  ifg^^  Strings  Daily  Rocket  Miner. 

Chicago  —  Continuation  of  the  ,  ^'0^11  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  N*ra^ 

_ _ _ _  .  I  ka,  Minnesota  (33) — James  A.  Black, 

Erca  program  to  help  newspapers  Fargo  Forum;  John  \V,  Moffett, 
make  better  use  of  Bureau  of  Ad-  neapolis  Star  &  Tribune;  Charles  E. 
vjrlising  mattrial  is  the  195)  goal 

of  the  Sales  Development  Com-  VMiite,  Lincoln  Star;  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
mittee  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Minneapolis  Star  &  THbune. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missoun  (32)  — 
Executives  Association.  Knowlton  Parker,  St.  Joseph  Nat’S 

“We  will  step  up  the  activities  Pr«j  Gazette;  Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St. 

o _ Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Wilson  Condict, 

Of  this  committee  this  year,  said  st.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Fred  F. 
President  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chi~  Rowden,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch ;  Emil 

ceiQCt  Sijn-Timpe  “and  tinno  tfint  "Sees  Kansas  City  Star;  Emmett  D. 
cago  Sim  times,  ana  nope  mat  pnuburg  Headlight  &■  5un;  Matt 

by  so  doing  we  will  be  able  to  E.  Elder,  Tulsa  World-Tribune;  Sidney 
unite  the  newspapers  of  the  coun-  f-  Harris,  Ottawa  HerM;  Richard  L. 

try  in  one  simple  basic  program  Texas  (28i) — Joseph  A.  Lubben,  Dallas 
selling  newspapers  as  the  primary  News;  Eug^e  J.  Lemcoc,  Houston  Post; 

mediiiin  for  national  aHv<>rti<a»r<: "  ^yd.  S.  Gould.  Baytown  Sun;  Irwin 
meuium  ror  national  aavertisers.  Milwaukee  Journal;  Benn  Kay, 

25  Sales  Area.s  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Louis  E.  Heindel, 

.  .  T.  .  .  Madison  Newspapers;  Irving  C.  Bunt- 

Retiring  President  Herbert  Wy-  man,  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Markets, 
man,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga- 

,,  ,  ,  *  '  X"  Motnes  Register-Tribune;  Walter  E. 

zette,  has  set  up  about  25  areas  Sotherland,  Sioux  City  Journal-Tribune; 
with  teams  in  each  to  help  news-  T.  E.  Stevens,  IJ^terloo  Daily  Couria. 
papCT  stalls  do  a  batttr  job  of 

selling  national  advertising  at  the  Journal  Star;  George  F.  Hartford,  Chi- 
loi'al  lovol  rago  News;  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago 

lotdl  level.  ^  ,  .  Sun-Times;  Hal  Culp,  Quincy  Herald- 

The  current  drive  is  featuring  Whig;  James  S.  McAnulty,  Alien  Klapp 
the  Bureau’s  new  booklet,  “Is  ..  „  n- 

Vsewea*  wTx^mixi _ ItKiiana  (20)  —  EugTene  C.  PulIiaTn, 

Your  Partner  Working  With  Indianapolis  Newspapers;  Clarence  Hard- 
You?”  Its  basic  purpose  is  to  get  insr.  South  Bend  Tribune;  Franklin  D. 
reuilers  to  ask  manufacturers  for  ®be^'V^lh^ 

newspaper  advertising  —  the  kind  South  Bend  Tribune. 
of  advertising  that  will  be  most  ,  Michigan  (32)  (:.  w. 
profitable  to  the  retailer.  (E&P,  Grand  Rapids  Herald;  Roger  Newcomer, 
Jan.  31,  Page  14).  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  <5*  News;  Clark 

TK.»  it-  Stcvcns,  SawYcr,  Ferguson  &  Walker 

The  regions  and  the  key  men  in  Co.-,  jack  F.  Kent,  Ward-Griffith:  J. 
each  are  as  follows:  Evens  Campbell,  Owosso  Argus-Press. 

Arkansas,  Louisian,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  nessee  (33)  — ^  E.  A.  Goldsby,  Bat^ 
(26  NAEA  newspaipers) — .Richard  Jones,  Rouge  State  Times,  Advocate;  E.  B. 
Portland  Oregonian;  Gilbert  P.  Swan-  Stahlman,  Jr.  Nashville  Banner;  Irene 
son,  Spokane  Spokesman  Review  arid  Reid,  Monroe _N^s-Star  World;  Evans 
Chronicle ;  Herbert  Grey,  Medford  Mail  C.  Pippin,  Elizabethton  Star. 

PtsCeAtl  Vnisner  QetrrPtlea  RrtlltkAm  l^ATltllrkv  Statl- 


roe  Green,  New  York  Times;  ’^4 
Kondell,  Passaic  Herald-News:  lUJ 
V^UXliS  iUDm  V,eO»  Huff,  New  Brunswick  Home  ::3 

'  1  It  1  ^  Times;  Vincent  J.  Kelley,  Jaicl 

Bans  Editorial  Ads 

*  .  .  .  wa,  t  Regan  a  Sdumtt;  Thomas  J.  Oichr,. 

A  notice  issued  by  Curtis  Pub-  Nctv  York  News. 
hing  Co.  to  advertising  agencies  „Ncw  York  (Up-Sute)  (36)  -r, 
d  advertisers  emphasizes  the  l.  n.  BStner,  Gannett  Nr«-r-.l 


Liquor  Ad  Rules  Okd 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  The  B.1 


Missoulian  and  Sentinel.  Herald;  J.  Garrett  Noonan.  Louisville 

North  California,  North  Nevada  (21)  Courier-Journal  Times;  Russell  E. 
—William  D.  Phelan,  San  Francisco  Scofield,  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 
Chronicle;  Louis  J.  Rubin,  of  Gilman,  Northern  OWo — Leroy  F.  Newmyer, 
Niooll  &  Ruthman.  Toledo  Blade;  Sterling  E.  Graham,  Cleve- 

South  California,  South  Nevada,  Ari-  land  Plain  Dealer;  Charles  F.  McCahtll, 
TOtia  (26) — Emil  Hartford,  Los  Angeles  Cleveland  News. 

Times;  Charles  E.  Amn,  Los  Angeles  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
News;  Qiarles  McAlpine,  Santa  Monica  (29) — Robert  Lampee,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Outlook;  William  V.  Wright,  Las  Vegas  Gazette;  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Altoona 
Review-Journal ;  Victor  H.  Baumgartner,  Mirror;  Carl  M.  Gillespie,  Johnstown 

"QUICKER  SALES  PUNCH 
WITH  LESS  RED  TAPE" 

"Successful  selling  results  from  hard  work,  a  competitive  market 
and  the  utilization  of  a  strong  newspaper,"  says  J.  F.  Wad- 
hams,  manager  of  the  Russell  Brokerage  Company,  food  broker 
In  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

-  "The  newsaper  is  very  Important,"  continues  Mr. 

Wadhams,  "because  a  newspaper  offers  quicker 
sales  punch  with  less  red  tape.  For  example, 
The  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune 
newspapers  have  always  carried  our  sales  mes¬ 
sages  directly  to  the  people  in  our  retail  trade 
area*.  This  means  our  sales  messages  are  being 
read  when  our  food  products  are  on  the  dealers 
J.  F.  Wadhamt  shelves.  Result:  our  food  products  sell!" 

Sioux  City  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  midwest,  has  a 
metropolitan  area  population  of  103,917  and  Is  one  of  the  top 
livestock  markets  in  the  nation. 

*  Sioux  City  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area 
'  *!  (49  counties  in  Iowa.  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota) 

\  Population — 818,400  "8uy-Minded"  Paopla. 


lishing  Co.  to  advertising  agencies  „  New  York  (Up-Sute)  (36)  -r  ,  t 
.  J  ..  L  •  .1.  C.  Hams,  Buffalo  Courier  Ex;-  1 

and  advertisers  emphasizes  the  l.  n.  BStner,  Gannett  Nr«-r-.4 
company’s  “long-standing  policy”  Henry  Stock,  Albany  ATniflcrKB 
of  not  accepting  ads  that  might  be 

mistaken  for  editorial  content.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Xi,  . 

Arthur  Kohler,  vicepresident  » 

,  ,  ...  ,  .J  .L-  Maine  (46) — Charles  Davis  ProtUn  t 

and  advertising  director,  said  this  journal;  Leroy  E.  PaltrowiU,  Dmk  ] 
policy  is  good  for  the  publication  News-Times;  Henry  N.  Healy,  Hoij  ( 
*K,.  ...I.,.,....:.......  D....!..,..  Transcript-Telegram;  Arthur  J.  Cj  j 

and  the  advertisers.  Readers,  ac-  Burlington  Free  Press;  John  L.  Coq  1 
cording  to  Mr.  Kohler,  resent  ads  lin,  Hartford  Courant;  Charles  Tinda  ; 
which  they  start  reading  in  the  Bristo^^Prefs'*’^"'’^' 
mistaken  belief  that  they  are  edi-  Canada  (36)— Thomas  H.  jMhnv, 
torial  matter.  p«atfa  Journal;  W  J  Garaer.  P  - 

,.  .  ..  .  .L  .  .L  •  1  borough  Examiner;  William  J.  Can-.;  ■; 

Pointing  out  that  the  editorial-  ToroUto  Star. 
type  ad  appears  to  be  increasing,  ■ 

the  Curtis  Publishing  executive  WeckUeS  SoV 

said  that  while  it  may  have  ad-  _  I  '  h  j  n  i 
vantages  in  certain  situations,  its  LiqUOf  ACl  XtUl6S  Ukff 
possible  advantages  are  dissipated  Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  The  B. 
by  reader  resentment  when  what  Division  of  Canadian  Wesi 
they  thought  was  editorial  content  Newspapers  Association  says  ii 
turns  out  to  be  an  ad.  brief  to  the  B.  C.  Liquor  Inqc; 

The  policy  applies  to  Sateve-  Commission  that  intelligent  i: 
post,  Holiday,  Country  Gentle-  ernment  regulation  of  liquor  i 
man,  and  Ladies  Home  Journal.  vertising  is  desirable,  just  as  go 
..1..  ernment  regulation  of  patent  me: 

Tribune;  L.  E.  Crow,  Wheeling  Intclli  cine  advertising  is  in  the  put 
gencer  News-Register.  interest 

Florida,  Alabama,  (Georgia  (34) — V.  J.  w.  •  '  i  •  j  .u  .  .u 

Obenauer,  Florida  Dailies  Association;  H  IS  Claimed  that  the  prC'C 

W.  Frank  Aycock,  Jr.,  Birmingham  legislation  which  gOVems  the  i 
News  Post  and  Herald;  Ralpli  W.  Calla-  linnnr  u/in.*  and  tv 

han,  Anniston  Star;  Truman  Green,  ycrtismg  Ot  liquor.  Wine  and  K 
Tampa  Tribune;  CHarence  B.  Hanson,  in  newspapers  in  British  Colum^ 
Jr..  Birrmngham  Nms  &  Post-Herald;  achieves  its  objectives  without  e 
Gordon  Hewell,  John  Bndd  Company;  .  j 

W.  L.  Parker,  Macon  Telegraph  News,  tablishing  an  undemocratic  cenv 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  (33)  ship. 

— Al.  L.  Brandon,  Rocky  Mount  Tele-  ,*1"  .u-  u-Uf  , 

gram;  Phil  Buchheit,  Spartanburg  ds  conclusion  the  brief  ^  - 

Herald-Tribune;  Roy  Philips,  Asheville  gests  that  the  regulations  are  ju'' 
Citizen  Sr  Times;  Carl  W.  Pollock,  „_j  .u-,  -triki*  a  hi’'" 

Charleston  Post-News  &  Courier;  P.  G.  bed  and  that  they  StriKC  a  na^ 
Laughrid^,  Salisbury  Post;  (xeorM  W.  mcdlUin  between  tnC  WldC-0": 
Lemons,  Jr.,  Greensboro  News  S-  I^cord.  ^ules  in  the  United  States  and  I' 

Virginia,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum-  ,  ..  _ • 

bia,  Delaware,  Easteiln  Pennsylvania  (33)  undemocratic  restrictions  in  W 
— D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond  News  Canadian  provinces. 

Leader  &  Times-Dispateh;  Jack  Sacks.  ^ 

Washington  Post;  Godfrey  Kauffman, 

caster  Newspapers ;  Donald  M.  Bernard,  TIIILiril 

Washington  .Post;  .Godfrey  Kauffman,  lAMA  UtierS  k^aSll 
Washington  Star;  Johnson  Shields. 

Roanoke  Times,  World  News;  Richard  aTlZOS  tO  l\\X  OIuQOIllS 
A  Stephenson.  Richmond  News  Leader  |  totaling  $50  willd 

Sr  Times-Dispatch;  George  G.  Steele,  ,  •  i/l. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin;  ixiu  W.  Turck,  awarded  annually  beginning  tc 
Reynolds  and  Fitzgerald:  Richard  w.  y^ar  by  the  Interstate  Advertise 

Slocum,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  J.  Hale  . .  •'  .  _ 

Steinman,  Lancaster  New  Era  A  Intel-  Managers  Association  tO  advW 
ligencer  Journal.  ing  students  of  the  RutgerS  U 

New  Jersey,  Lower  N'ew  York  (36)—  c^hnnl  of  Iniirnnlism  Nf 

Gene  Robb,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Maj.  versiiy  NcnOO!  Ot  JOUmailSnu  n'’ 

Gen.  J.  O.  Adler,  New  York  Times;  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jo.seph  J.  COU? 


interest. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  pre-e 


lAMA  Offers  Cash 
Prizes  to  Ad  Students 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $50  will!* 


William  G.  Chandler,  Scripns-Howard  A  president  announced. 

Newspaners;  P.  B.  Stephens,  New  i  ork 

News;  Douglas  Taylor,  T.  P.  McKinnej-  Entries,  based  On  assignilKf 
&  Son;  Ernest  A.  Mennell,  AANR;  John  given  in  senior  advertising  clas» 
D.  Thees,  New  York  Herald-Tribune;  °  _  e-sc  <:„»  nrilt 

Harold  (iarrett.  New  York  News;  Mon-  "'ul  Compete  for  a  $25  hrst  p 

_  $15  second  prize,  and  $5  third  ai 

'  fourth  prizes. 

The  I  AM  A.  composed  of  ad  4' 
D  1.1  a  D  *  f  rectors  and  managers  of  New  k 

vrCdKldSl  ISriCIS  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 

Delaware  newspapers,  will  f 
Pravda  announces  that  the  nounce  the  winners  at  its  Sprii'i 
world’s  greatest  liar  lives  in  Ros- 
tov.  To  everyone  s  surprise,  the  p^^,.  j  ^ 
fellow  has  never  even  set  foot  in  ■ 

the  Kremlin. 

«  *  *  Robert  M.  Peck  has  been  naiui^ 

public  relations  director  of  tl* 
IWliat  this  country  needs  is  a  Toni  division  of  the  Gillete  Conf 
car  that  will  park  on  a  dime  and  Pany.  Formerly  with  Oscar  May« 
l«,ve  IIS  o,™.  a  nickel  for 

parking  meter.  jjj  Chicago  post.  Mr.  EdeliW' 

Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  {^35  opened  hls  OWn  public 
tions  firm. 
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Idea  suggested  by  JOHN  DINEEN,  JR. 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. 

20  North  Wocker  Drive,  Chicogo  6,  Illinois 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

to  enhance  your  story! 

BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects. 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  — and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 

CHICAGO 

il^/SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  2S0  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  tUYING  IS  DONE 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Russ  lldg. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MIAMI  BEACH  ATUNTA 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  Hoi  Winter  Company  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co. 
Girard  Trust  Bldg.,  1400  S.  Penn  Sq.  9049  Emerson  Ave.  B21-S22  William  Oliver  Bldg. 


finest  Quality. 
V  ^  Ink  for  hfery  Moke 
/  ond  Speed  of  IVess 


Block  ond  Colors. 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Co 


HOUSTON  •  ATLANTA  .  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  DENVER 
CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  INDIANAPOLIS 


in—  Q/«»*iiv/4<-TTr  creases  enjoyed  by  the  Saturda 

1UV«  OUlUrQUy  paper  is  the  fact  that  last  yeartfr 

retail  linage  (black  and  whij 
ErQUIOII  VjrCtlllS  and  roto)  amounted  to  1,045^ 
T  0^1  T  This  represented  a  gain# 

in  OCflGSf  IjinagG  195,054  over  1951  and  an  eve 
Chicago  — Saturday  afternoon  bigger  increase  when  compared  it 
newspapers  in  other  cities  may  retail  lii|.| 

find  the  going  tough  in  compari-  599,835  lines, 

son  with  other  weekdays,  but  the  The  same  trend  continues  th> 
Chicago  Daily  New^  Saturday  year,  with  each  Saturday  showin; 
Triple  Streak,  after  two  years’  ex-  a  total  gain  over  the  same  Satw 
perience,  is  proving  that  “Satur-  day  a  year  ago.  Latest  classifict 
day  is  different  in  Chicago.”  tion  to  show  a  marked  increase  b 

Such  was  the  assertion  a  year  financial,  with  32,209  lines  it 
ago,  when  the  Daily  News’  Satur-  1952  as  against  5,815  in  1951 
day  operation  at  10  cents  showed  The  Daily  News  credits  much  o! 
a  gain  in  circulation  over  the  this  gain  to  the  “double-barrelef 
Monday -through -Friday  average,  financial  review  of  the  week,  pm 
The  past  year’s  experience  again  vided  by  two  of  its  staff  writers, 
demonstrates  the  success  of  the  covering  all  phases  of  business  ac 
Triple  Streak  which  brings  to  its  tivity  and  interpreting  trends  ii 
readers  Sunday  features  on  Satur-  the  stock  market  and  other  busi 
day  and  provides  advertisers  ness  marts. 

“weekend”  space  at  daily  rates.  Build  Up  Rate 

Develop  Weekend  Reading  Substantial  gains  in  roto  linaji 


The 

American  Legion 


iV/^  ^our  ^eard  ^eruice 
"For  God  and  Country" 


Born  March  17,  1919 
Paris,  France 


which  has  two  “front  pages”  to  exceeding  by  four  pages  its  1951 
provide  for  added  display  of  news  issue;  and  another  roto  innovation, 
and  features.  “The  Gourmet’s  Guide,”  a  page  o! 

On  Saturdays  when  the  Daily  cooperative  restaurant  ads,  spot- 

News  has  carried  its  biggest  ad  lighting  each  restaurant’s  food  spe- 

volume,  circulation  has  jumped  cialty. 

to  new  highs.  “When  we  promote  All  of  this  added  up  to  539,41! 
our  advertising  features,  we  sell  lines  of  roto  advertising  in  1951 
more  papers.”  commented  Arthur  an  increase  of  101,670  lines  over 
E.  Hall,  Daily  News  general  man-  the  previous  year  in  the  Saturday 
ager,  who  helped  to  inaugurate  roto  section.  Retail  roto  linar 

the  Triple  Streak  in  1951  when  he  alone  run  480,979  lines,  an  ia- 
was  circulation  director.  crease  of  348,566  lines  over  1950. 

White  Elephant  Festival  the  last  year  of  the  Saturday  five- 
Last  Jan.  24,  the  Daily  News  cent  paper.  The  News,  inciden- 
promoted  Chicago’s  first  “White  changing  the  name  of  its 

Elephant  Festival”  to  help  clear  Home  &  Life  roto  section  to  Roto 

the  store  shelves  of  the  year’s-end  The  Trading  Post  was  intro- 
f’lazy  leftovers.”  Result:  The  duced,  explained  George  Hartford. 

Daily  News  carried  more  retail  Daily  News  advertising  director, 

advertising  on  its  black  and  white  to  permit  the  little  advertiser  to 
pages  than  in  any  previous  Satur-  spotlight  his  products  in  editorial 

day  edition  in  the  paper’s  77  years,  format  style,  and  to  give  the  “arm 

Likewise,  the  Triple  Streak  hit  chair  shopper”  greater  opportun- 

a  new  high  in  circulation,  574,778  ity  to  shop  for  gifts,  gadgets  and 

— the  highest  Saturday  circulation  gimmicks. 

at  any  price  in  the  paper’s  his-  jhe  Saturday  black  and  whitt 
tory.  As  a  result,  the  Daily  News’  section  averages  30  pages  and  tin 
circulation  figures  for  January  Roto  section  includes  20  pages, 
were:  Saturday  average  of  562,-  tabloid. 

586;  Monday-through-Friday,  562,-  ■ 

572. 

The  Saturday  circulation  aver-  Yakima  Edition 

Yakima,  Wash.  -  The  largest 
was  535,004  or  2,473  above  the  „  ^^er  published  in  the 

1951  average.  If  the  average  IS  yakima  Valley  appeared  here 

cornpared  with  the  last  10  months  ceniennial  edition 

f  ^  of  the  Yakima  Sunday  Herald.  It 

of  March  3,  195  there  was  an  in-  commemorated  the  100th  anniver- 
crease  of  more  than  8,000.  founding  of  the  Wash- 

TV  Section  Helps  ington  Territory  on  March  2,  1853. 

The  Triple  Streak  contains  a  The  116-page  Yakima  paper  is  one 
half-page,  printed  on  both  sides,  of  several  centennial  editions  to 
listing  television  programs  for  the  be  published  by  dailies  throughout 
coming  week.  A  recent  Daily  the  state  during  this  centennial 
News  survey  revealed  that  two  out  year.  The  Yakima  edition  was 
of  three  families  who  read  the  Sat-  put  together  under  the  general  su- 
urday  paper  pull  the  section  out  pervision  of  Mrs.  Phil  Spuler.  R*- 
of  the  paper  and  use  it  for  refer-  porters  for  both  the  Herald  and 
ence  all  week.  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic  con- 

An  indication  of  the  linage  in-  tributed. 


Thirty  fifth  annual  National  Convention 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

August  3 1 -Sept.  3,  1953 
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eras  to  presses,  are  constantly  being  tested  on  editorial 
subjects.  Your  color  advertising  in  The  Journal  thus  reflects 
experience  and  not  experiment. 

If  you  have  a  new  newsprint  color  ad  approach,  idea  or  prob¬ 
lem,  we  may  be  able  to  help  with  practical  examples  if  you 
check  with  us  before  undertaking  production. 

*Figures  include  tabloid  size  pages  in  both  advertising  and  editorial 


Advertisers  used  839  pages*  of  run-of-paper  color  advertis¬ 
ing  in  TTie  Milwaukee  Journal  in  1952.  In  addition.  The 
Journal  published  575  pages*  of  R.O.P.  editorial  color  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

This  was  the  sixth  straight  year  in  which  The  Journal  led 
the  nation's  newspapers  in  R.O.P.  color.  This  record  vol¬ 
ume,  plus  continuous  editorial  experimentation,  assures  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  the  best  in  newsprint 
color  reproduction.  New  methods  and  techniques  from  cam¬ 
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Automobiles* • .and  Dealers 


Governor  Warren 
Presents  Special 
Recommendation 
from  the 

American  Heritage 
Foundation 


The  American  Heritage  Foundation,  citing  the 
program  of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  most  outstanding  effort  among  all 
Trade  Associations  in  getting  out  the  popular  vote, 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  new  car  dealer 
to  the  nation  and  to  his  community. 

Here  was  a  most  effective  program  of 
action,  offering  all  who  wanted  it,  free 
transportation  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  to 
vote,  National  only  in  its  broad  organiza¬ 
tion,  here  was  a  purely  local  program, 
effective  in  nearly  every  American  commu¬ 
nity  through  the  local  efforts  of  individual 
new  car  dealers. 

New  car  dealers  have  long  been  identified  as  “local, 
independent  merchants  and  business  men”  and 
“community  leaders”.  Here  is  recognition  for 
unselfish  contribution  in  support  of  Democracy. 
Here  is  a  true  picture  of  “Mr.  Mobility”  at  work 
at  home. 

Representative  of  35,000  new  car  dealers, 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
is  proud  to  receive,  for  them,  the  award  of 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation. 


One  of  a  series  from  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
— Any  material  contained  herein  may  be  reproduced  tcithoul 
permission. 

for  further  information  or  research  material  on  New  Car  Dealers, 
write  or  phone: 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  N  A  D  A 
1026  17TH  ST.,  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  REPUBLIC  7-6946 


PRESS  CLUB 


Syracuse  Club 
Shows  Healthy 
Condition 


Early 


By  Joseph  A.  Porcello 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Conceived  in 
the  closing  months  of  1951,  the 
Syracuse  Press  Club  was  born  in 
January,  1952,  when  22  newsmen 
met  and  elected  Joseph  V.  Ganley, 
Herald  -  Journal  reporter,  as  first 
president. 

Even  before  this  first  regular 
business  meeting  ended,  “growing 
pains”  set  in.  Who  was  to  be 
eligible  for  membership,  how 
much  dues,  and  when  and  where 
was  the  embryonic  organization  to 
meet? 

A  constitution,  patterned  after 
that  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
finally  defined  two  main  classes  of 
membership — Actives:  those  whose 
primary  income  is  derived  from 
employment  on  the  news  staffs  of 
daily  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  news  services 
in  Syracuse;  and  Associates:  those 
in  related  fields  as  publicity,  com¬ 
pany  publications,  promotion, 
journalism  education,  advertising, 
weekly  newspapers  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  of  the  news  media. 

Talk  But  No  Vote 

News  photographers,  artists  and 
news  executives  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  executive  editors  are  eligible 
for  active  membership  which  in¬ 
cludes  voting  rights.  Associates 
are  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  may 
participate  in  discussions. 

A  third  classification  takes  in 
honorary  members,  “those  men 
either  in  or  out  of  the  news  field 
upon  whom  the  club  desires  to 
confer  this  honor.”  They  pay  no 
membership  fees  and  have  no 
votes. 

The  club  had  early  hung  out  a 
“For  Men  Only”  sign  and  it  was 
decided  to  hold  to  this  decision  as 
the  news  gals  already  had  a  strong 
local  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

Dues  were  purposely  set  low, 
$5,  to  attract  as  many  of  the 
working  newsmen  as  possible  to 
the  club.  Charter  members  were 
excused  from  the  $5  initiation  fee. 
And  the  associates,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  at  least  could  join  for  $10, 
the  initiation  fee  plus  the  first 
year’s  dues. 

After  several  meetings  in  hotels 
and  restaurants,  the  newpaper- 
men’s  old  friends,  the  police,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  club  meet  in  the 
Police  Benevolent  Association 
building. 

Clambake  Profitable 

Last  Summer,  a  clambake  netted 
profits  of  $1,000. 

Sale  of  tickets  had  to  be  cut 
off  nearly  two  weeks  before  the 
clambake  because  of  the  lack  of 
facilities. 

Incidently,  a  pig  awarded  as  a 
prize  at  the  ’bake,  probably 
brought  the  club  more  publicity 
than  anything  it  had  ever  done 


before — or  since. 

Named  “Deadline”  in  a  conies  f 
at  the  ’bake,  the  pig  was  entered* 
in  the  State  Fair.  Because  it  wisi 
of  indefinite  parentage.  Deadlm 
would  not  fit  into  any  of  the  94 
swine  classifications  and  for  i 
time  it  looked  as  if  the  club’ii 
entry  would  be  stymied. 

However,  a  newsman  came  nj 
with  a  new  class,  and  Deadline- 
it  was  a  she,  by  the  way — became 
a  “Porkus  Newyorkus,”  easily 
winning  a  blue  ribbon  in  that 
class. 

The  treasury  still  stands  at  weD 
over  $1,000,  even  after  expensei 
of  a  Christmas  party  for  children 
of  members,  beer  and  lunches  at 
nearly  all  of  last  year’s  meetings, 
and  year-end  costs.  Members  no* 
pay  for  “refreshments”  at  the 
meetings. 

Membership  has  “soared”  to  61 
Actives,  almost  triple  the  original 
group,  and  24  associates. 

Long  range  plans  include  the 
purchase  of  a  permanent  home  for 
the  club,  with  a  meeting  hall,  a 
bar,  dining  facilities,  a  recreation 
area  and  a  “communications  h 
brary.” 

A  change  in  the  membership 
classes  to  bring  in  civic  leaden, 
politicians,  lawyers  and  perhaps 
industrialists,  is  contemplated  to 
aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  this 
dream. 

Present  officers  are:  Edward  B 
Griffin,  Herald-Journal  police  re 
porter,  president;  Leslie  H.  Swen 
son,  Post-Standard  photographer 
vicepresident;  Richard  F.  Long 
H-J  columnist  and  reporter,  secre 
•tary;  Richard  A.  Page,  WFBL 
news  writer,  treasurer,  and  Lei  and 
Heath,  H-J  church  editor,  finan 
cial  secretary. 


of 


Detroit  Publishers 
Nome  Johnstone 

Detroit — ^The  Detroit  newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment 
Thomas  A.  John¬ 
stone,  former  di¬ 
re  c  t  o  r  of  the 
General  Motors 
Department  o  f 
the  U AW  (CIO), 
as  its  executive 
secretary.  M  r . 

Johnstone  takes 
the  place  of  Nor¬ 
man  W.  Apple- 
garth,  who  has 
resigned  to  enter 
private  law  prac¬ 
tice  after  seven  years’  service  with 
the  DNPA. 

Mr.  Johnstone  brings  to  his  new 
position,  in  which  he  will  handle 
the  labor  negotiations  of  the  De 
troit  News,  Detroit  Times  and  De 
troit  Free  Press,  long  experience  in 
labor  matters. 


Johnstone 


3  Join  Inland 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  membership 
tfie  Ashland  (Olhio)  Times-Ga- 
zette,  Chicago  (111.)  Calumet,  and 
Portland  (Ind.)  Commercial-Re¬ 
view. 
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Lumbering  is  British 
Columbians  second 
largest  industry —  , 

production  exceeding 
$52^,000,000  annually. 


V  A  N  C  0  U  V  E 


THE 


HUB  OF  THE 


WEST  COAST 


Vancouver,  Canada’s  third  city,  is  the  heart  of  one  of  Canada’s  most  concentrated  trading 
areas  which  contains  56%  of  British  Columbia’s  entire  population  and  has  60%  of  the  entire 
retail  sales  of  this  rich,  fast-growing  Province. 

The  population  of  Vancouver  and  its  environs  is  now  650,000  and  retail  sales  run  over 
$700,000,000  annually.  In  the  past  ten  years  both  Vancouver  and  British  Coliunbia  have 
experienced  phenomenal  growth  in  population  and  industrial  expansion.  From  1041  to  1961. 
population  increased  over  40%. 

As  the  heart  of  B.C.,  Vancouver  is  the  main  distributing  point,  purchasing  centre  and 
spending  area  for  the  unprecedented  industrial  boom  bounded  on  the  development  and 
fabrication  of  the  enormous  natural  resources  of  the  Province.  With  the  coming  of  new 
hydro  electric  power,  oil  and  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  Alberta,  it  is  expected  that  indus¬ 
trial  development  will  show  increasingly  rapid  growth. 


THE 

SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 


In  this  lively  and  growing  market  The  Vancouver  Province  is  an  essential  sales  medium. 
It  has  grown  with  the  market,  to  its  present  circulation  of  120,000  adding  20%  in  the  past 
year.  It  is  read  by  the  more  substantial  families  and  is  influential  throughout  the  whole 
of  British  Columbia.  Seventy-five  percent  of  its  readers  own  their  own  home;  36%  are 
executives  in  various  industries.  It  has  built  a  reputation  for  complete  and  tnistworthy 
news  coverage  and  has  a  keen  realization  of  the  part  a  newspaper  must  assume  in  its 
responsibilities  to  the  conununity.  The  respect  and  loyalties  of  its  readers  mean  positive 
results  for  advertisers. 


Tha  Ottawa  Citizen 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
Tha  Winnipeg  Tribune 
The  Medicine  Hat  News 
The  Calgary  Herald 
Tha  Edmonton  Journal 
Tha  Vancouver  Province 


THE  VANCOUVER  PROVINCE 

For  a  copy  of  the  folder  entitled  "The  Vancouver  Province  Market"  write  to  Conklin  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  22  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  their  branches  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Harrington  Stresses 
Good  Copy  in  Training 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


When  one  considers  that  25% 
of  the  nation’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  takes  the  form  of  classified, 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  note  how 
little  time  and  thought  is  given  to 
one  of  classified’s  most  vital  as¬ 
pects — copy. 

The  fact  that  the  private  classi¬ 
fied  advertiser  usually  places  his 
copy  problems  in  the  hands  of  the 
ad  taker  is  understandable.  How¬ 
ever,  as  classified  practitioners 
know,  most  professional  classified 
advertisers  whose  businesses  are 
frequently  dependent  upon  classi¬ 
fied,  spend  just  as  little  time  pre¬ 
paring  their  classified  copy.  Were 
these  same  advertisers  placing  dis¬ 
play  copy,  they  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  seek  out  a  competent 
agency  or  delegate  a  qualified  in¬ 
dividual  in  their  organization  to 
carefully  prepare  the  ads. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread 
practice,  the  responsibility  for  pre¬ 
paring  effective  copy  falls  upon 
the  Classified  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  individual  sales¬ 
man  or  ad  taker,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  results  for  his  cli¬ 
ent,  must  excel  in  copy  writing. 
We  could  have  no  better  example 
of  the  importance  of  training  the 
Classified  staff  to  write  good  copy 
than  is  provided  by  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  whose  CAM, 
Kenneth  W.  Harrington,  an  AN- 
CAM  vicepresident,  says  that  his 
volume  grew  so  fast  that  “we 
doubled  the  voluntary  staff  in  a 
matter  of  two  years  and  it  was 
done  mostly  through  good,  effec¬ 
tive  copy.  In  other  words,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  advertiser.’’ 

“No  one  is  more  aware  of  the 
value  of  good  copy  writing  than 
I,  he  said.  “In  a  three-paper 
town,  while  on  a  second  newspa¬ 
per,  copy  writing  was  a  vital  fac¬ 


tor  in  taking  the  lead  away  from 
the  first  newspaper  within  one 
year  on  a  major  classification.  In 
this  same  town,  while  on  the  third 
newspaper,  copy  writing  played  a 
major  part  in  changing  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  same  classification  to 
second  place  within  less  than  two 
years  and  to  first  place  within  the 
third  year.” 

Creating  Copy 

In  a  talk,  “Creating  and  Selling 
Good  Classified  Copy”  presented 
at  the  Ohio  Select  List  Classified 
Clinic,  Mr.  Harrington  gave  an 
illustration  of  his  point: 

“Should  a  housewife  have  an 
item  to  sell,”  he  said,  “and  you 
take  the  time  to  assist  her  in  the 
writing  of  a  good  ad,  and  she 
sells  the  article  without  too  much 
delay  or  expense,  you  will  find 
that  housewife  a  fairly  steady  ad¬ 
vertiser,  placing  ads  for  articles 
she  would  normally  discard  or 
give  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  that  housewife  not  secure 
your  help,  she  finds  difficulty  in 
selling  the  article  through  your 
columns  which  results  in  her 
spending  more  than  she  antici¬ 
pated,  it  will  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  she  places  another  ad  in  your 
paper.” 

“I  am  of  the  opinion,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  a  daily  run  of  pro¬ 
motion,  regardless  of  how  effec¬ 
tive  it  may  be,  can  do  more  dam¬ 
age  to  the  building  of  voluntary 
than  any  one  thing,  unless  your 
sales  staff  has  been  previously 
trained  to  follow  through,  ren¬ 
dering  the  service  that  the  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  is  going  to  ex¬ 
pect.” 

Adequate  training  is  his  key  to 
success  in  developing  a  staff  of 
effective  copy  writers. 


“Training”  he  says,  “is  a  never- 
ending  job  and  a  continuous  one, 
especially  is  this  so  with  Classified 
salespeople.  Within  three  months, 
a  girl  can  be  completely  off  the 
procedure  that  was  originally  es¬ 
tablished.  This  is  no  reflection  on 
the  girl.  I  believe  it  is  a  natural 
trait  and  I  govern  myself  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  in  my  training  pro¬ 
gram,  copy  writing  is  the  most  es¬ 
sential  factor.” 

Here  is  the  specific  approach 
Mr.  Harrington’s  training  pro¬ 
gram  calls  for  in  preparing  a 
schedule  for  the  professional  ad¬ 
vertiser: 

“One  of  the  best  ways  to  start 
practicing  the  writing  of  what  I 
would  consider  good  effective 
copy,  would  be  to  keep  the  name 
of  A-I-D-A  on  your  mind  at  all 
times.  The  “A”  stands  for  atten¬ 
tion;  the  “I”  interest;  the  “D”  de¬ 
sire;  and  the  “A”  action.  If  we 
incorporate:  attention,  inter¬ 
est,  DESIRE  and  ACTION  in  every 
one  of  our  ads,  we  will  discover 
somewhat  the  effectiveness  of 
Classified  Advertising. 

Save  Grief 

“Here  is  the  program  we  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  advertiser,  and  by  so 
doing,  we  save  ourselves  a  lot  of 
grief  and  a  lot  of  dissatisfied  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  sit  down  and  dis¬ 
cuss  Classified  with  the  prospect. 
We  instill  in  him  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  the  message  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  response  from  any  form 
of  advertising  and  not  the  form 
of  advertising.  When  we  think 
that  the  advertiser  is  well  aware 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  pre¬ 
pare  a  campaign  based  upon  a 
definite  theme.  The  schedule  calls 
for  a  minimum  of  four  days  per 
week.  That  is  the  minimum,  how¬ 
ever,  we  always  suggest  a  daily 
schedule  first.  Eight  ads  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  we  see  that  each  ad 
incorporates  attention,  interest, 
DESIRE,  and  ACTION.  We  prepare 
eight  ads  which  covers  one  month 
of  advertising,  so  that  we  never 
run  the  same  ad  over  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  we 
check  with  the  advertiser  to  see 
what  response  he  has  had.  Should 
the  response  be  satisfactory,  we 
continue  to  use  the  same  theme 
on  the  next  month’s  schedule. 
However,  should  the  results  not 
be  what  is  expected,  we  change 
the  entire  theme  of  the  copy, 
never  throwing  good  money  after 
bad. 

“It  is  always  necessary  that  an 
advertiser  become  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  advertising  and  what 
to  expect,  so  that  he  will  give  his 
cooperation  in  helping  you  to  find 
the  kind  of  copy  which  suits  his 
particular  place  of  business.  We 
never  offer  alibies,  we  never  tell 
an  advertiser  that  he  hasn’t  run 
an  ad  long  enough.  We  know 
that  Classified  will  reveal  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  any  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  within  a  month  or  at  least 
the  running  of  eight  ads,  maxi¬ 
mum  four  days  per  ad,  all  based 
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upon  a  definite  theme.  We  kooi 
that  if  such  a  schedule  does  u 
produce  the  desired  response,  n 
are  on  the  wrong  track  as  far  t 
the  copy  is  concerned,  so  »! 
change  the  copy.  Usually  it  take 
no  more  than  90  days  to  discovr 
the  kind  of  copy  suitable  to  i 
place  of  business. 

“When  we  do,  the  respons* 
from  the  advertising  is  trem»H 
dous,  always  far  above  exp^H 
tion.  Never  alibi  for  Classifiedjj 
never  put  Classified  on  the  speH 
by  permitting  an  advertiser  to  tnB 
or  test  Classified  through  a  ntfH 
insertion  of  a  poorly  written  ad 
Classified  is  not  on  trial — Classi¬ 
fied  is  the  most  powerful  form  oi 
advertising  today — the  right  kinl 
of  copy  and  a  proper  scheduk 
are  the  only  things  which  will  re¬ 
veal  that  effectiveness. 

“In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
leave  you  with  this  thought,”  ht 
said.  “I  am  just  as  certain  as  I 
am  of  standing  here  before  yo®, 
that  should  you  see  to  it  that  i 
personal  interest  is  taken  with 
every  advertiser,  whether  transient 
or  commercial,  and  that  a  sincere 
effort  is  put  forth  to  see  that  the 
right  kind  of  copy  is  written  for 
all  of  your  advertisers,  you  wai 
in  a  matter  of  months,  notice  a 
decided  increase  in  both  your  vol¬ 
untary  business  and  the  business 
you  must  develop.  But  in  making 
this  gain,  it  will  be  from  an  all 
out  effort  and  not  a  half-hearted 
job.  And  by  all  means,  do  not 
discriminate — give  the  service  to 
all  advertisers.  By  so  doing,  you 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised  at  the 
outcome.” 

■ 

Flood  in  Brooklyn 
At  Commercial  Time 

The  half-humorous  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  measurement  of  television 
commercials  by  way  of  the  bath¬ 
room  continues  with  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

A  front  page  article  in  the  is¬ 
sue  of  Sunday,  March  1,  pointed 
out  that  the  Brooklyn  Department 
of  Water  Supply  has  charts  show¬ 
ing  that  there  are  sharp  drops  in 
the  city’s  water  pressure  at  regular 
half-hour  intervals.  These  inter¬ 
vals  seem  to  occur  just  when  the 
evening  television  pitchmen  are 
going  into  their  routines. 

Warning  that  Brooklynites 
should  not  assume  they  are  the 
only  ones  to  join  the  TV  regulars, 
the  story  pointed  out  that  similar 
water  pressure  phenomena  have 
been  noted  in  Toledo  and  Hous¬ 
ton  (E&P,  Feb.  21,  page  46). 

■ 

City  Report  A  Tabloid 

The  Middletown  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  published  on  Feb.  22  the  City 
of  Middletown’s  annual  report.  A 
tabloid  of  12  pages,  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Sunday  News 
Journal  and  paid  for  by  the  city. 

Knight  Goodman,  the  Journal’s 
director  of  public  services,  says 
this  is  the  first  time  the  city  has 
made  this  type  of  report. 
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M  EA  Service  is  proud  to  present  THE  STORY  OF  MARTHA  WAYNE 
0$  0  glowing  new  experience  for  America's  newspaper  readers  ...  a 
fresh,  true-to-life  daily  strip  blending  romance,  conflict  and  action 
into  a  narrative  vibrant  with  human  emotions  . . .  the  story  of  a  coura¬ 
geous  young  widow's  struggle  to  win  a  place  in  the  world  for  herself 
and  her  son  . . .  brilliantly  written  and  drawn  by  Wilson  Scruggs. 

Beginning  MONDAY,  MAY  4 
in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE 

Another  ADDED  Comic  Strip  at  NO  EXTRA  COST! 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

W  1200  West  Third  Sf  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


PARIS  LETTER 

Airplane  Kills 
Continental 
Daily  Moil 

By  G.  Langelacm 

Paris — ^The  Paris  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Daily  Mail,  published  here 
since  1905.  came  to  an  end  with 
its  issue  of  Feb.  28.  It  is  replaced 
by  the  ordinary  edition  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  flown  over  from  Lon¬ 
don  every  morning.  It  contains 
one  page  devoted  to  Paris  and  con¬ 
tinental  news. 

Stopping  of  the  old  paper  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  public  though 
not,  perhaps,  to  the  newspaper 
world.  The  total  staff  was  140, 
but  it  is  understood  that  some  will 
stay  on  to  provide  the  daily  Con¬ 
tinental  page,  others  will  be  given 
jobs  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
old  brigade  will  be  pensioned. 

The  only  English-language  daily 
now  being  printed  and  published 
here  is  the  European  Edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Continental  Daily  Mail  was 
founded  in  1905,  and  its  first  gen¬ 
eral  manager  was  Ralph  Lane, 
better  known  as  Sir  Norman  An- 
gell,  Nobel  Prize  winner,  author 
of  “The  Great  Illusion”  and  other 
works  on  international  politics. 
When  a  previous  English  newspa¬ 
per  published  in  Paris  folded  up. 
he  persuaded  Lord  Northcliffe, 
then  Alfred  Harmsworth,  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  Daily  Mail  by  printing 
in  Paris.  Northcliffe  always  showed 
a  great  interest  in  the  venture,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Paris  news¬ 
paper  many  recruits  were  drawn 
for  his  London  edition. 

Very  high  cost  of  producing  a 
newspaper  in  Paris,  coupled  with 
the  increasing  ease  with  which 
competing  London  newspapers 
could  be  flown  over  from  England 
for  early  morning  sale  in  Paris 
and  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe  proved  too  much  for 
the  Continental  Daily  Mail. 

Its  managing  editor,  Noel  Bar¬ 
ber,  made  an  excellent  modern 
newspaper  of  it,  but  in  spite  of  a 


very  fine  fight  against  adverse 
conditions,  he  was  unable  to  keep 
the  venture  any  longer  afloat.  It 
is  the  airplane  that  killed  the 
paper. 

In  its  48  years’  career  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Daily  Mail  went  through 
many  adventures.  In  World  War 
I,  it  shifted  from  Paris  to  Bor¬ 
deaux,  but  returned  to  the  capital 
after  the  victory  of  the  Marne 
missing  only  a  few  days.  It  was 
once  suspended  for  24  hours,  in 
1915.  In  1940,  when  the  Germans 
overran  France,  it  was  compelled 
to  suspend  publication,  but  was 
started  again  with  the  Germans 
hardly  out  of  Paris  in  1944,  as 
soon  as  some  of  its  editorial  staff, 
interned  just  north  of  the  city, 
could  get  back  and  start  the  ma¬ 
chinery  again. 

Occasionally  special  editions  in 
French  appeared.  One  such  was 
a  special  number  when  Bleriot 
flew  the  Channel  in  1909.  An¬ 
other  was  issued  when  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII  died. 

Communist  Paper  Quits 

Ce  Soir,  Communist  evening 
newspaper,  ceased  publication  at 
the  end  of  February.  This  news¬ 
paper.  which  had  a  circulation  of 
230,000  in  1939,  and  shortly  after 
the  liberation  of  France  was  sell¬ 
ing  500,000  copies,  fell  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  last  year  or  two,  down 
to  some  100,000. 

In  a  swan-song  editorial  advice 
was  given  to  readers  to  support 
L’Humanite,  the  morning  Com¬ 
munist  daily. 

Help  Foreign  Journalists 

The  foreign  newspaperman  will 
get  the  facts  right  if  he  is  treated 
right.  That  is  the  policy  of  the 
Information  Service  of  the  French 
Government  at  14  rue  Lord  Byron, 
wihere  special  arrangements  are 
provided  for  foreign  newspaper¬ 
men  working  in  Paris  or  just 
passing  through. 

Reserved  solely  for  the  foreign 
journalist  are  two  well  appointed 
rooms.  One  contains  the  latest 
newspapers  of  the  capital  and 
provinces  and  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  of  Europe  and  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  an  adjoining 
room  five  typewriters  are  avail- 
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ABC  increased  it  Feb.  11 
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able.  A  notice  board  indicates 
all  that  may  be  useful  to  the  press¬ 
man,  with  times  of  the  press  con¬ 
ferences.  and  a  ticker  service  of 
the  .\gence  France  Presse  is  also 
provided.  Two  telephone  cabins 
enable  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

Foreign  newspapermen  working 
in  Paris  have  a  regular  press  card 
issued  by  the  authorities.  It  ts 
renewed  every  six  months,  when 
the  candidate  has  to  give  proof 
that  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
newspaper  work. 

The  United  States  heads  the  list 
of  correspondents  in  Paris,  with 
a  total  of  1 10.  Great  Britain  fol¬ 
lows  with  52,  Germany  21,  Italy 
16,  Netherlands  12.  The  total 
number  of  foreign  newspapermen 
in  Paris  registered  is  372. 

Newspapermen  get  more  than 
mere  accommodation  and  possi¬ 
bility  of  consulting  newspaper 
files.  They  might  like  to  inter¬ 
view  notabilities.  This  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them,  often  at  very 
short  notice.  Forty-three  Amer¬ 
ican  women  interested  in  journal¬ 
ism,  at  three  days’  notice,  wanted 
an  interview  with  a  prominent 
Frenchman  who  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  would  tell  them  all  about 
the  European  situation.  M.  Paul 
Reynaud  kindly  and  very  efficient¬ 
ly  obliged. 

It  is  a  South  American  who 
holds  the  interviewing  record.  For 
him  this  Information  Service  has 
arranged  300  interviews  in  two 
years. 

French  Press  Problems 

Emile  Hugues,  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  in  an  interview  published  by 
L’Eclio  de  la  Presse,  said  it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  in  France  below  65  francs 
per  kilogram,  the  price  fixed  in 
January. 

“The  price  of  newsprint,”  he 
said,  “is  much  lower  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  than  it  is  in  France.  Here  one 
must  take  into  account  the  policy 
of  ‘dumping’  pursued  by  Sweden, 
consisting  in  selling  paper  cheap, 
selling  pulp  dearer,  and  wood  dear¬ 
er  still.  If  we  considered  only  im¬ 
mediate  gain,  a  lowering  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  obtained,  but  it  could  not  be 
other  than  to  the  detriment  of 
French  paper  factories.” 

A  factory  is  getting  ready  to 
make  pulp  of  leaf  wood. 

Discussing  the  status  of  Agence 
France  Presse,  the  Minister  said 
the  question  would  come  before 
the  Parliament  in  March. 

On  a  question  as  to  his  general 
conception  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  M.  Hugues  replied: 

“All  newspapers  should  have  this 
sentence  ever  before  them — ‘Not  to 
cheat  with  truth;  never  hide  it.’ 
When  one  cheats  with  truth  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  thereby  falsified  and  de¬ 
viated.  What  makes  me  uneasy 
at  the  present  time  is  to  have  to  do 
with  journalists  of  fixed  opinion 
who,  consequently,  have  a  truth 
which  is  their  own  conception.” 


LONDON  LCITER 

Big  Press  War 
Foreshadowed 
By  Stafi  Raids 

By  Doris  Willens 

London  —  “A  great  newspapt 
war”  was  forecast  this  week  k 
Arthur  Christiansen,  editor-in-chk 
of  the  Beaverbrook  Daily  Expra 

The  war  will  begin  in  eans 
when  the  press  gets  “absolute  fre 
dom  of  newsprint.”  He  said  tin 
the  newspapers  would  use  ft 
millions  that  are  at  (their)  dispm 
al”  and  that  it  would  be  “pre# 
grim  and  pretty  tough.” 

Even  while  Mr.  Christiania 
was  forecasting,  something  ven 
like  a  call  to  arms  was  alrenh 
heard  in  Fleet  Street. 

Top  editorial  changes  on  » 
tional  newspapers  are  being  u 
nounced  in  such  numbers  that  i 
would  take  a  certified  public  it 
countant  to  keep  track  of  thei 
Re-organizations  and  “raids”  oi 
competitors’  staffs  are  flourishiif 

Roughest  skirmishes  so  far  hw 
been  between  the  tabloid  Daii'  ] 
Mirror,  fighting  to  maintain  it  ' 
position  as  the  paper  with  th  | 
world’s  largest  circulation,  atJ  | 
Daily  Sketch,  recently  purchasei  ' 
by  Lord  Rothermere  from  Lori 
Kemsley.  Lord  Rothermere  cot- 
trols  60  per  cent  of  the  SketcK 
the  News  of  the  World  control' 
the  other  40  per  cent. 

The  Sketch  has  given  notice  to 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asso 
ciation  that  it  wants  to  withdra* 
from  the  NPA  agreement  bannii? 
street  sales  of  morning  newspaper' 
before  midnight.  The  Daily  Mirrc 
announced  that  it  regretted  the 
Sketch’s  move  and  was  “reluctMt 
ly  compelled”  to  arrange  for  lim 
ited  street  sales  in  London  after 
8  p.m. 

When  the  Rothermere  interesr 
took  over  the  Sketch,  they  imme 
diately  adopted  a  format  simila’ 
to  that  of  the  Mirror.  But  the 
Mirror  still  has  one  advantage- 
it  sells  for  a  half-penny  less  thm 
the  Sketch. 

■ 

Tour  Plans  Told 

San  Francisco  —  California 
Press  Association  members  w 
make  their  annual  tour  this  yew 
to  New  Orleans  to  join  in  the  Nw 
tional  Editorial  Association  meet¬ 
ing  there,  it  is  announced^ 
Justus  Craemer,  president.  Th« 
CPA  party  will  leave  Los  Angela 
April  24. 

■ 

Hollywood  Salute 

Chicago — A  feature  of  the  1953 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  at  Sol¬ 
diers’  Field  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
will  be  a  “Salute  to  Hollywood 
Film  studios  are  cooperating  with 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc- 
sponsor  of  the  event. 
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^  ;  '"pj  Here  is  an  impressive  partial  list  of 

^  j  the  increasing  group  of  newspapers  for 

'•'^  which  SHERIDAN  stuffing  machines  ore 

solving  a  serious  mailroom  problem. 

Today's  SHERIDAN  installations  constitute  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  proven  machine,  which  is  satisfactorily 
saving  time  and  labor  while  improving  the  hondUng 
and  distribution  of  Svmday  and  multiple  section 
special  editions. 

For  smaller  circulation  papers,  a  new  machine  similar  in 
principle  to  the  larger  model,  is  now  available. 

Your  SHERIDAN  representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  these  machines  con  help  you. 

Write  today  tor  catalog 


SINCE  1835 

tCZ/oBlEJo  SHERIBAH 

135  Lcdoyette  St.,  New  York  13 


\  Lcnayette  bt..  New  York  13 

\  St. Boston  1 1. Mass.  600  W.  Jackson BlvcL Chicago  6. 

52/54  Ifigh  Holbom.  London.  W.C.  1.  ^g. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Samo  Nominates  Stalin 
As  *Most  Unphotogenic* 


By  James  L  Collings 

As  iHE  news  photographer  who 
made  more  pictures  of  him  than 
any  other  American,  Dick  Sarno, 
Hearst  director  of  photography, 
was  recalling  the  time  he  spent 
with  Stalin  at  Yalta. 

“Steve  Early,  presidential  press 
secretary  at  the  time,  was  screen¬ 
ing  several  correspondents,”  Dick 
said,  “w  hen  the  news  reached 
Washington  that  no  civilian  pho¬ 
tographers  would  be  allowed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Yalta  conference. 

“The  Secret  Service  told  me 
Stalin  had  given  orders  to  that 
effect.  However,  military  camera¬ 
men  were  granted  admission,  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  there  were  two 
from  Churchill’s  staff;  four  Rus¬ 
sian  majors,  who  worked  stills  and 
movies;  two  moviemen  from  the 
U.S.,  also  officers;  and  two  of  us 
from  the  Signal  Corps — Lieut. 
Ned  Modica  and  myself.  I  was  a 
captain. 

Dictating  to  FDR 

“Well,  Stalin’s  order  held,  al¬ 
though  the  State  Department  hint¬ 
ed  it  wanted  civilian  coverage.  It 


seemed  obvious  to  us  that  Stalin 
was  dictating  to  FDR  right  along, 
in  other  words. 

“Before  I  tell  you  about  the  dic¬ 
tator  and  his  actions  at  Livadia 
Palace  at  Yalta  during  those  two 
weeks  in  February,  1945,  that  we 
were  there,  let  me  give  you  a  little 
background. 

“The  lieutenant  and  1  started 
out  from  the  Signal  Corps  Photo 
Center  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
where  we  were  stationed.  We  knew 
nine  days  before  the  conference 
began  that  we  would  cover  it,  but 
we  didn’t  know  where  it  was  to  be 
held.  It  was  all  top  secret,  of 
course,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  were  under  secret  orders  our¬ 
selves. 

“We  were  given  48  hours  to  get 
ready.  1  didn’t  even  tell  my  wife 
what  I  was  up  to.  We  got  in¬ 
structions  as  we  went  along.  The 
Air  Force  took  us  most  of  the 
way,  then  we  rode  a  ship  from 
Sicily  to  a  town  near  Yalta  and 
proceeded  from  there  by  truck  con¬ 
voy. 


An  Indispensable  Record  Book 
for  all  City  and  Sports  Desks 
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Racing  Mannal 


published  by 


Rtcina  sk^Porm 


There  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
internationally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  of 
facts  and  figures.  Answers  every  query  on  racing  I  Order  your  copy  now. 

In  sturdy,  deluxe  binding  —  $7.50  including  postage 


•FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON- 


OAIIY  RACING  FORM,  731  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III.  Enclosed  find  $7. SO  Ipotlage 
Included!  for  which  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1953  American  Racing  Manual. 


“It  wasn’t  the  most  comfortable 
trip  in  the  world.  We  tied  our 
equipment  down  in  the  center  of 
the  plane  and  rode  bucket  seats. 
The  lieutenant  and  I  didn’t  take 
too  much — although  it  was  more 
than  we  needed — but  the  movie- 
men  carried  enough  to  make  a 
Hollywood  production.  We  had 
four  cameras — Rollei,  Leica,  Speed 
Graphic  and  a  Contax — and  color 
and  black  and  white  film. 

Held  FDR  Pix 

“It  took  us  a  couple  of  days  to 
unload  and  to  set  up  temporary 
darkrooms.  Then  the  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  make  interior  shots 
of  the  living  quarters  of  the  Big  3. 
These  were  sent  to  the  Pentagon 
and  distributed  for  the  world  pool, 
comprised  of  Acme  (now  United 
Press  Newspictures),  Associated 
Press  and  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos. 

“The  Pentagon  first  censored  the 
pictures  before  disseminating  them. 
By  the  way,  two-thirds  of  my  pic¬ 
tures  of  FDR  were  never  released 
because  of  the  condition  he  was  in. 
He  didn’t  look  good  at  all. 

“And  now  to  get  down  to  this 
guy  Stalin.  I  found  him  very  cold 
in  looks  and  attitude.  I  got  the 
definite  impression  he  wasn’t  pho¬ 
togenic.  In  fact,  he  was  the  most 
unphotogenic  among  the  world’s 
leaders  that  I’ve  ever  run  into. 

“He  always  seemed  devoid  of 
facial  expression.  Mr.  Deadpan 
himself.  The  only  time  I  caught  a 
smile  was  when  he  was  watching 
Churchill  getting  ready  to  light  up 
a  big  cigar.  I  guess  it’s  my  favorite 
shot  of  him  (shown  here.) 

“I  also  noticed  that  Stalin  al¬ 
ways  walked  with  his  hands  be¬ 
hind  him.  A  Russian  interpreter 
told  us  his  left  arm  was  five  inches 
shorter  than  his  right,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  very  self-conscious  about  it. 

“He  usually  sat  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  his  lap,  although  in  one 
picture  I  caught  him  twiddling  his 
thumbs.  Sometimes,  probably  be¬ 
cause  he  forgot  himself,  he  made 
with  a  small  gesture  or  wore  a 
forced  smile. 

“It  was  all  cut  out  how  we  were 
to  operate.  For  instance,  we  were 
allowed  only  two  minutes  before 
conference  meetings  to  get  our 
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Stalin  with  Churchill  at  Yalh  ■ 

pictures,  and,  so  far  as  Stalin  wail 
concerned,  he’d  walk  away  fromB 
us  after  we  had  made  our  second  I 
shot  after  the  meetings.  He  was  I 
constantly  surrounded  by  Red  I 
Army  hierarchy.  I 

“For  that  matter,  his  big,  burly  I 
photographers — the  majors — wen  I 
in  the  way  most  of  the  time.  Wtl 
found  ourselves  having  to  shoot 
over  their  heads  or  between  them 
in  the  halls  and  conference  rooms. 

“When  they  weren’t  acting  as 
cameramen,  they  assumed  a  rok 
similar  to  our  Secret  Service¬ 
tailing  us  all  over  the  grounds  and 
even  in  Yalta.  They  used  Leicas 
and  Contaxes  with  interchangeable 
lenses  and  mostly  made  four-foot 
shots. 

“They  could  have  been  in  this 
close  for  protection,  of  course.  At 
any  rate,  they  would  never  move 
out  of  our  way.  We  finally  com¬ 
plained.  Molotov  said  he  was 
sorry  but  that  the  men  were  only 
doing  their  job  and  we  would  have 
to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

“The  Russian  photographers  | 
studied  our  equipment  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  They  seemed  interested, 
but  they  wouldn’t  question  us 
about  it  or  even  talk  to  us  about 
anything.  Our  equipment  was  far 
superior. 

“To  return  to  Stalin,  he  was 
wearing  an  ill-fitting  uniform,  with 
boots  that  seemed  two  sizes  too 
large  for  him.  I  made  about  150 
pictures  of  him,  and,  photographi¬ 
cally  speaking,  as  a  subject  he  was 
the  extreme  opposite  of  men  like 
FDR  and  Ike  and  Winnie. 

“He  was  well  named — Man  of 
Steel.” 
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by  helping 
SRDS  users  buy 


The  BULLETIN -The  HERALD 


SERVICE-ADS  like  this  help  advertisers  and 
agency  people  learn  more  about  a  paper's 
market  and  its  coverage-  They  provide 
this  information  at  the  very  time  it  is 
wanted  and  needed. 


he  is  quite  apt  to  study  the  newspaper’s  ad 
in  SRDS!’ 

Plan  now  to  keep  your  story  before  the  men 
who  buy— you  can  do  it  effectively  through 
your  Service-Ad  in  every  issue  of  Newspaper 
Rates  &  Data.  Contact  the  SRDS  representa¬ 
tive  nearest  you.  _ 


The  hundreds  of  newspaper  publishers  who 
place  SERVICE-ADS  next  to  their  listings  in 
STANDARD  RATE  have  good  cause  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  supplementary  information  is 
heartily  welcomed  by  many  SRDS  users. 

In  the  course  of  exploring  the  needs  and 
practices  of  SRDS  users  we  have,  over  the 
years,  encountered  many  comments  like  the 
following  direct  quote  from  an  interview  with 
an  agency  space  buyer: 

“Advertising  which  is  in  character  with 
SRDS  as  a  working  tool  has  value.  When  the 
space  buyer  is  looking  to  get  every  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  about  a  medium  to  justify  his  choice, 


To  find  out  how  to  be  of  utmost 
service  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies— and  to  make  your  advertis¬ 
ing  most  productive  for  you,  read 
the  results  of  hundreds  of  inter¬ 
views  with  advertisers,  account 
executives,  media  directors  and 
others  who  influence  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  You’ll  find 
them  in  the  Newspaper  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Handbook.  Send  $1.00 
for  your  copy. 


users 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC 

Walter  E.  Bolthof,  Publisher  ^ 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function  ^ 

1740  RIOOE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  IlLINOIS 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES;  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  LE 
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MOTOR  CONTROL 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  Unit  Press  Drive 
used  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in  plant  of 
CANTON,  OHIO,  REPOSITORY 
This  $600,000  seven  unit  installation  has  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  45,000  copies  of  56  pages 
per  hour,  an  average  delivery  of  42,000  per 
hour.  Space  for  expansion  is  provided  at  both 
ends.  Color  equipment  is  included. 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  Single 
Motor  Drive  on  Goss  Tubular  Press  at 
GOSHEN,  IND.,  NEWS  DEMOCRAT 
One  of  a  series  of  highly  successful  Cutler- 
Hammer  Electronic  Single  Motor  Drives  on 
tubular  type  presses.  Simple,  dependable, 
highly  efficient. 


1 

is 

1 
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THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  CONTROL 

FOR  UNIT  DRIVE 
RIGHT  CONTROL  ,  ,, 


1$  THE 


Like  all  controls  in  the  extensive 
Cutler-Hammer  Line  of  right  press 
control  equipment,  this  company’s 
control  for  unit  press  drive  is 
marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Such  simplicity  in  gaining  max¬ 
imum  continuous  press  production 
actually  results  in  greater  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  of  operation, 
and  above  all  true  flexibility.  This 
control  is  easy  to  understand  as 
well ...  an  advantage  appreciated 
by  the  installing  contractor  and  by 
the  plant  electrician  who  has  to 
maintain  electrical  operation. 

Among  its  features,  each  press 
unit  has  its  own  motor— and  each 
motor  has  its  own  control.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  units  are  easily  cut  in  and  cut 
out.  And  troubles  such  as  changing 
load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  the  load  among  motors, 


circulating  currents  and  excessive 
current  peaks  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Here  also  are  used  tried  and  true 
standard  industrial  control  com¬ 
ponents  familiar  to  the  average 
electrician  and  requiring  no  spe¬ 
cialists’  expert  knowledge.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  control  equipment 
can  be  mounted  away  from  the 
press  and  installation  is  relatively 
simple  and  economical.  Simple  and 
sturdy  wound  rotor  a.c.  motors  are 
used,  easily  installed,  aligned  and 
serviced.  These  motors  have  ample 
overload  capacity  for  operating  the 
press  at  full  spe^  should  one  mo¬ 
tor  fail . .  .  also  for  driving  addi¬ 
tional  color  decks.  Their  smooth 
automatic  acceleration  is  provided 
by  the  C-H  cam  drum  accelerating 
device  with  72  speed  points.  The 


provision  of  a  gearhead  motor  for 
inching  and  threading  ends  the 
need  to  energize  the  driving  motors 
for  these  operations.  Dynamic 
braking  eliminates  the  use  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  motor  with  built-in  brakes. 

For  dependability,  flexibility, 
economy,  and  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction,  specify  Cutler-Hammer 
Control  for  Unit  Press  Drives. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  122 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  ''original"  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and  guards 
against  destructive  wrap-arounds  and 
costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
con  be  rethreaded  without  latching  detec¬ 
tors.  Easy  to  mount. 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
Press  Drive  on  Hoe  Roto¬ 
gravure  Press  in  plont  of 

KABLE  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Morris,  III. 


VICTORY  FOR  PRESS 

THE  Supreme  Court  decision  this  week 
clearing  Edward  A.  Rumely  of  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  bought  books 
from  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  great  victory  for  the  press  and 
for  all  media  of  communications  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  majority  opinion  defines  “lobbying 
in  its  commonly  accepted  sense”  as  “repre¬ 
sentations  made  directly  to  the  Congress,  its 
members,  or  its  committees.”  It  does  not 
reach  what  was  in  House  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  Buchanan’s  mind,  attempts  “to  saturate 
the  thinking  of  the  community,”  according 
/o  the  court.  If  Congressman  Buchanan's 
philosophy  had  prevailed,  any  writer,  editor 
or  commentator  dealing  with  politics  could 
be  termed  a  lobbyist. 

Although  the  majority  opinion  did  not 
deal  with  the  constitutional  question  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  the  concurring  minority 
opinion  by  Justices  Douglas  and  Black  did  in 
these  words: 

“If  the  present  inquiry  were  sanctioned  the 
press  would  be  subjected  to  harassment  that 
in  practical  effect  might  be  as  serious  as  cen¬ 
sorship.  A  publisher,  compelled  to  register 
with  the  federal  government,  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  harassing  inquiries.  A  requirement 
that  a  publisher  disclose  the  identity  of  those 
who  buy  his  books,  pamphlets,  or  papers  is 
indeed  the  beginning  of  surveillance  of  the 
press.  True,  no  legal  sanction  is  involved 
here.  Congress  has  imposed  no  tax,  estab¬ 
lished  no  board  of  censors,  instituted  no  li¬ 
censing  system.  But  the  potential  restraint 
against  the  press  is  ominous.  Once  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  demand  of  a  publisher  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  of  his  publications, 
the  free  press  as  we  know  it  disappears. 
Then  the  spectre  of  a  government  agent  will 
look  over  the  shoulder  of  everyone  who 
reads.  The  purchase  of  a  book  or  pamphlet 
today  may  result  in  a  subpoena  tomorrow. 
Fear  of  criticism  goes  with  every  person  in¬ 
to  the  bookstall.  The  subtle,  imponderable 
pressures  of  the  othordox  lay  hold.  Some 
will  fear  to  read  what  is  unpopular,  what 
the  powers-that-be  dislike.  When  the  light 
of  publicity  may  reach  any  student,  any 
teacher,  inquiry  will  be  discouraged.  The 
books  and  pamphlets  that  are  critical  of  the 
administration,  that  preach  an  unpopular 
policy  in  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  that  are 
in  disrepute  in  the  orthodox  school  of  thought 
will  be  suspect  and  subject  to  investigation. 
The  press  and  its  readers  will  pay  a  heavy 
price  in  harassment.  But  that  will  be  minor 
in  comparison  with  the  menace  of  the  shadow 
which  government  will  cast  over  literature 
that  does  not  follow  the  dominant  party  line. 
If  the  lady  from  Toledo  can  be  required  to 
disclose  what  she  read  yesterday  and  what 
she  will  read  tomorrow,  fear  will  take  the 
place  of  freedom  in  the  libraries,  bookstores, 
and  homes  of  the  land.  Through  the  harass¬ 
ment  of  hearings,  investigations,  reports,  and 
subpoenas  government  will  hold  a  club  over 
speech  and  over  press.  Congress  could  not 
do  this  by  law.  The  power  of  investigation 
is  also  limited.” 

An  important  part  of  the  court’s  opinion  is 
that  in  upholding  the  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  the  langauge  and  reasoning 
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For  by  they  words  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
and  by  diy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned. 
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of  the  lower  court  is  endorsed.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  Dr.  Rumely’s  publishing  activities  for 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  lower  court  said: 

“What  is  called  a  new  lobbying  technique 
turns  out  to  be  aroused  public  opinion.  The 
new  features  are  new  mechanics  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  new  mass  interest  in  the  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  congressional  activities.  But  speech 
and  press  by  these  new  means — on  the  radio, 
on  television,  and  in  the  movies — are  free¬ 
doms  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

“If  it  be  true  that  those  who  today  would 
influence  legislation  turn  from  the  button¬ 
holes  of  the  legislators  to  the  forum  of  public 
opinion  for  support,  a  great  good  in  the  cause 
of  representative  government  has  been  done. 
The  evil  to  be  dealt  with  is  at  the  buttonhole, 
not  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  whether 
that  discussion  be  oral  or  written,  over  the 
air  or  on  printed  pages.  These  are  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  concept  of  government.  If  we 
ever  agree  that  modern  mechanical  devices 
and  modern  mass  interest  in  public  affairs 
have  destroyed  the  validity  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  will  have  lost  parts  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.” 

All  this  makes  sense.  It  is  just  about  what 
E&P  said  when  Dr.  Rumely  was  first  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  House.  It  is  heartening  to  have 
the  principles  of  our  free  press  guarantee 
upheld  so  vigorously  by  the  courts. 

And  in  these  days  of  closed  hearings,  Con¬ 
gress  is  reminded  by  Justice  Frankfurter  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  philosophy  that  it  is  a 
proper  duty  of  the  legislators  to  “look  dili¬ 
gently  into  every  affair  of  government  and  to 
talk  much  about  what  it  sees,”  for  the  in¬ 
forming  function  of  Congress  “should  be  pre¬ 
ferred  even  to  its  legislative  function.” 

RIGHT  APPROACH 

MORE  power  to  the  seven  North  Carolina 
reporters  who  stood  their  ground  and 
refused  to  be  barred  from  a  state  General 
Assembly  committee  meeting. 

Reasoning  of  the  committee  chairman  was 
reflected  in  his  remarks:  “I’m  inclined  by 
nature  to  be  a  little  dictatorial.  ...  I  don’t 
think  that  the  committee  members  should  be 
written  up  in  their  hometown  papers  before 
the  bill  comes  up  on  the  floor.  I  don’t  want 
them  to  be  embarrassed  in  the  press.” 

Seems  to  us  that  these  small  town  would- 
be  censors  have  to  be  sat  on  in  a  hurry. 

Isn’t  it  too  bad  about  those  state  legislators 
who  don’t  want  to  be  embarrassed? 


EDIT 


THE  REASONING  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  bogus  and  musicians  cases  is  difficult  | 
to  follow. 

The  majority  opinion  acknowledges  that  1 
setting  bogus  is  a  “wasteful  procedure”  and  i 
“form  of  featherbedding,”  and  yet  the  coun 
said  it  does  not  fall  within  the  interpretating 
of  the  make-work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hait- 
ley  Act  which  reads  as  follows: 

“It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  or  its  agents  ...  to  cause 
or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer  to  pay  « 
deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money 
or  other  thing  of  value,  in  the  nature  of  aa 
exaction  for  services  which  are  not  performed 
or  not  to  be  performed.” 

The  court  concluded:  “Thus,  where  work 
is  done  by  an  employe,  with  the  employer’s 
consent,  a  labor  organization’s  demand  that 
the  employe  be  compensated  for  time  spent 
in  doing  the  disputed  work  does  not  become 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  The  transaction 
simply  does  not  fall  within  the  kind  of  feath¬ 
erbedding  defined  in  the  statute.” 

How  six  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
could  have  decided  that  setting  bogus  is 
“work”  is  beyond  us. 

The  court  makes  a  great  distinction  that 
bogus  is  set  with  the  consent  of  the  employer. 
Certainly  it  is,  but  as  Justice  Douglas  points 
out  in  his  dissent,  the  agreement  to  pay  for  it 
was  under  compulsion.  Any  publisher  who 
refuses  to  agree  has  a  strike  on  his  hands. 

No  employer  in  his  right  mind,  in  these 
days  of  high  production  costs,  would  volun¬ 
tarily  agree  to  pay  printers  to  waste  time, 
metal,  power  and  machinery  doing  somethin! 
that  must  be  undone,  somethmg  that  has 
absolutely  no  purpose  and  is  completely  un¬ 
productive.  Just  because  the  practice  has 
existed  under  union  compulsion  for  more 
than  50  years  and,  as  the  court  pointed  out, 
“has  become  a  recognized  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
trade.”  is  not  a  sound  reason  for  the  court  to 
condone  such  waste.  “No  matter  how  time- 
honored  the  practice,  it  should  be  struck  down 
if  it  is  not  a  service  performed  for  an  em¬ 
ployer,”  said  Justice  Douglas. 

The  Douglas  dissent  points  to  the  only  re¬ 
course  for  relief  left  to  publishers:  “The  pla« 
to  obtain  relief  against  the  new  oppression  is 
in  the  Congress,  not  here,”  he  wrote. 

The  majority  opinion  destroys  any  effective¬ 
ness  the  “make  work”  provision  of  T-H  might 
have  had.  Under  this  ruling  an  employer  has 
practically  no  protection  from  a  union  that 
wants  to  force  unwanted  men  and  unneeded 
“work”  on  him. 

It  appears  that  some  provisions  of  the  law 
are  going  to  be  re-written  anyway.  This  single 
provision  certainly  needs  it  now.  The  intent 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  wasteful  labor  prac¬ 
tices  was  perfectly  clear.  The  court  h^  seen 
fit  practically  to  ignore  that  intent.  It  is  no* 
up  to  Congress  to  clarify  its  thinking  so  that 
there  can  be  no  further  misinterpretation  by 
the  courts. 

Senator  Taft  tells  E&P  that  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  will  give  a  hearing  to  w 
proposals  to  amend  the  T-H  Law,  The  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  brainiest  lawyers  ought  to 
get  busy  right  away  with  a  concrete  legisl** 
tive  suggestion  to  outlaw  bogus. 
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Roswell  S.  Bosworth,  Jr.,  of 
the  Bristol  Phoenix  was  elected 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Press  Club  at  the  annual  meeting 
Feb.  28. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Tripp,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal -Transcript  1933-36,  was 
ordained  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  on  March  3. 

*  *  * 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  six  months’  assignment  to 
assist  Secretary  of  the  Navy  An¬ 
derson  in  establishing  an  office  of 
analysis  and  review. 

•  *  * 

John  S.  Knight,  head  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  is  a  national 
sponsor  of  the  National  Society 
for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

*  *  * 

Leigh  Danenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  India. 

*  *  * 

Eustace  K.  Shaw  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Newton  (Iowa)  Daily 

News,  which  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Mabel  S.  Shaw  of  Dixon,  Ill. 
(E&P  item,  Feb.  14,  erroneously 
placed  Newton  in  Nebraska). 

•  ♦  * 

Herschel  V.  Jenkins,  presi¬ 
dent-publisher  of  the  Savannah 

(Ga.)  News,  climaxed  his  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Coastal  High¬ 
way  Commission  by  presiding  at 
the  start  of  construction  on  the 
$14,000,000  Eugene  Talmadge 
Memorial  Bridge  on  March  5. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  M.  Beck  this  week  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  anniversary  as 
publisher  of  the  Centerville  (la.) 
Daily  lowegian  and  Citizen. 

*  *  « 

William  D.  Mansfield,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  has 
succeeded  his  late  father  as  a 
member  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Planning  Commission. 

•  •  ♦ 

C.  D.  McNamee,  editor  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  has 
b«n  honored  by  the  Jews,  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  of  Muskegon 
as  the  Christian  who  had  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to 
Brotherhood  in  1952. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  vicepresi- 
<l€nt,  New  I'onfc  World-Telegram 
ond  Sun,  is  serving  as  chairman 
for  solicitation  of  newspapers  and 
publishers  for  the  1953  Red  Cross 
Fund  appeal,  now  being  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross.  Ward  Greene, 
president,  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  soliciting  the  support  of 
syndicates  and  services. 


On  the  Business  Side 

J.  O.  Wright,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  for 
the  past  30  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Howard  C. 
Stovel. 

*  *  * 

W.  K.  Dalton  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times  following  the  death 
of  W.  Randall  Harris,  treasurer 
and  assistant  general  manager. 
Mr.  Dalton,  an  employe  since 
1926,  had  been  comptroller  and 
assistant  treasurer  prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  treasurer.  John  Schell, 
auditor  since  1950,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 

Perry  L.  Rosenberg,  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Journal- American,  is 
leaving  March  26  on  a  vacation 
tour  through  Southern  Europe. 

*  *  « 

Ronald  E.  Tangen,  formerly 
employed  at  the  Hanford  Atomic 
Energy  Works  near  Richland, 
Wash.,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
classified  advertising  sales  staff  for 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning 
Herald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public. 

*  4>  * 

Charles  E.  Johnson  has  joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  the 
European  Edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  two  years 
on  the  New  York  edition. 

*  *  * 

Thurman  W.  Sallade  has  been 
named  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
succeeds  Peter  Benziger,  who  re¬ 
signed  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Sallade,  who 
was  advertising  manager  for  seven 
years  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger  began  newspaper  work 
in  1932  on  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle.  ♦  ♦  • 

August  J.  Rehmer,  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Daily  Post-Crescent, 
retired  March  1  after  32  years  of 
service.  An  informal  farewell  party 
was  attended  by  over  100  employes 
of  the  Post-Crescent. 


Richard  A.  Davis,  business 
manager  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  (Wis.)  Daily 
Tribune,  has  been  named  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1952  and 
presented  with  a  plaque  award. 

♦  4t  ♦ 

Monroe  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  New  York  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Green  left  March  6  on  the 
liner  Liberte  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Howard  G.  Kissel,  with  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  21 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  sue-  j 
ceed  Robert  G.  Hipple,  new  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager,  in  han- 
dling  all  beverage  and  liquor  ad-  [ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Tufford,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  retired  March  1 
after  44  years  in  the  circulation 
business.  He  joined  the  Spectator 
staff  in  1936. 

*  *  * 

Stewart  H.  Haberman,  former¬ 
ly  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Watertown  (Wis.)  Daily  Times, 
has  joined  the  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times  as  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 

liam  Haight,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Lake  Ori- 
ons  (Mich.)  Review. 


the  peanuts 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  bureaus  of  United 
Press,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Siskiyou  Daily  News  in  Yreka. 
Calif.,  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  * 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 

editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  cited  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  Florida  Southern 
College.  4,  •  * 

Jack  Baird,  dog  writer  for  the 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been 
named  Kennel  Editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
His  duties  include  writing  a  weekly 
column.  In  addition,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  for  the  Hartford 
Times. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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.  .  •  for  more  than  50  newspapers*  includinf  The  London  Free-Press 
and  Ottawa  Journal  which  start  this  daily  feature  next  Monday  .  .  . 
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— and  their  fans 


“  .  .  .  Mister,  your  PEANUTS 
strip  is  just  about  the  best  thing 
to  hit  cartoondom  since  ‘Krazy 
Kat' — just  about,  did  1  say?  No, 
the  best!” 

— ^New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


“  ...  As  a  writer  of  humor,  I 
feared  that  eventually  PEANUTS 
might  lose  its  fragile  charm,  but 
that  fear  seems  to  be  misplaced.” 

— Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“  A  lot  of  comics  may  bring 
a  smile  to  our  faces,  but  it’s  a 
real  find  when  a  strip  can  make 
you  laugh  out  loud  every  day.” 

— Portsmouth,  Va. 


“  .  .  .  They  (the  Peanuts)  are 
warm  and  childish  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  real — and  happy!  They 
remind  me  of  many  things  and  a 
few  people  and  they  always  make 
me  feel  good.” 

— Leavittown,  L.  1. 
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continued  from  page  41 

Harvey  Patton,  former  City 
Hall  reporter,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  Ray  Wii.- 
LiAMs  and  Ray  Pearson  have  been 
named  assistant  city  editors  and 
Paul  Harsha,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Perry  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 

=!t  *  * 

William  S.  Humphries  has 
joined  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  .News 
and  Observer  as  farm  editor.  He 
formerly  was  in  charge  of  the 
news  section  of  the  department  of 


Charles  and  Frances  Stebbins, 
former  reporters  for  the  Petersburg 
(Va.)  Progress-Index,  have  joined 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News. 
Mrs.  Stebbins  is  church  editor 
and  Mr.  Stebbins  is  a  reporter. 

4:  #  * 

Bill  Mateer  is  new  president 
of  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  He  succeeds  Ben  C. 
N  ETTS. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  Davis,  who  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer  more  than 
.^0  years  ago,  has 
returned  to  the 
paper  as  editorial 
writer  and  col¬ 
umnist.  In  the 
interval  he  has 
held  editorial  or 
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Bern.aru  J.  Kerr  has  been 
named  chief  photographer  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
succeeding  Cornelius  J,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  who  becomes  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  emeritus. 

♦  ♦  4* 

Fr.ank  Rolandelli  has  been 
shifted  from  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 


Wa  VKVWm  JSIIVMB  11.  v..--.  w  •  •  ^  t  r  t .  •  t 

Walbbi,  Uaiutint  Editor;  I^gbt  Bsirrat,,  Enquirer  news  desk  to  the  sports 

department,  succeeding  Saul 
B.  MclRTTaa  and  MATBia  C.  Waixia,  jtd-  Strauss.  resigned, 
arr^ar  Ifrai;  Joaun  B.  Kbcmet,  Marinint  * 

M  Ktstarck  Manaitr;  Jahbt  HaaLETT,  _  _  ,  . 

Utranan.  ROBERT  Stapp.  free-lance  news- 


L^trian.  ROBERT  Stapp,  free-lance  news- 

^BABLia  T.  Stvabt,  Pa^uh/r;  Lbacb  Lahit,  paper  columnist,  has  joined  the 

‘he  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Labbbd,  Art—Cotr-^Crtaint;  Robut  P.  Mountain  News  as  general  assign- 

Komjat,  Clajti/ud  Manattr.  Staff  of  the  Denver  Post  for  five 

fPatkimfon  d,  D.  c.  Burra^  jaiiBa J,  Butleb,  years  before  leaving  last  Summer 


Komjat,  CUttifitd  Manattr.  Staff  of  the  Denver  Post  for  five 

^arhmrtaii  4,  D.  c.  Burta^  BtrrLEE,  years  before  leaving  last  Summer 

MeLpobS?^''^^:  to  write  a  column  for  Colorado 
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bet’  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  the 

B  T  LACE,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 

i^omtii/rnal  Trout  president  and  publisher  of  the 


pi^  m’  New  York  Times,  has  joined  the 

Pa.  Tal.  Rltunbouic  0-4582.  JotarB  W.  ,  .  a  r  -u 

Deaoobetti.  general  news  reporting  staff  of  the 

Pacifit  Coast  Edit^,  Cambbell  Wateon,  Milb  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
Saw  Fraiuu^  4.  TW.  GArfield  1-7^.  plans  to  Stay  a  year.  A  graduate 
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rea  with  the  marines. 


general  assignments  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  (S.  C.)  State  March  2.  He 
is  on  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
from  the  university. 

*  ♦  * 

Jane  Farley,  feature  writer  for 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  -  Cres¬ 
cent,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 
a  a  a 

Ann  Brunner,  school  reporter 
for  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune,  lias  won  two  achieve¬ 
ment  plaques  in 
quick  succession, 

One  is  from  the 
Friends  and  Rel- 
atives  of  the 
Handicapped  for 
her  consistent 
coverage  of  the 
special  education  |p 

needs  of  handi-  av 

capped  children;  '  \ 

the  other  is  from  !- 
the  Education 
Writers  Associa-  Brunner 
tion  for  the  most  outstanding 
series  of  school  articles  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1952. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lonme  Hudkins  has  joined  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  after  two 
years  on  rewrite  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  with  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  as  suburban 
editor. 


Pont,  Frantt,  Editor,  G.  Labcelaait  48, 

ATraoa  dc  P^t,  Yiocennca  (Seine).  Copiet  Mrs.  HaRRY  KaRNES  ha.S  retired 
Am^SSTwomlJSrSr^M'f™.  ^2  vears  of  reporting  Prince- 
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ton,  W.  Va.  society  news  for  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele- 


Irene  Steck  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 


(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  editorial  department. 

0  0  0 

Suzanne  Click  has  become 
church  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News.  Ann  Shew- 
CHUK  has  succeeded  her  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  Bert  A.  Teeters,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  and  Sun. 
Arthur  Christen,  former  church 
editor  of  the  News,  has  become  a 
general  assignment  reporter, 
a  a  a 

Millard  C.  Browne,  for  eight 
years  national  -  affairs  editorial 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  editorial  writer. 
William  R.  Meldrum,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  is  in  his  37th  year 
as  a  member  of  the  News  staff. 

0  0  0 

William  P.  Houpt,  Sr.,  dean 
of  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  journalists, 
retired  last  week  after  51  years  as 
a  reporter,  news  editor  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  A  former  president 
of  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City, 
he  was  completing  28  years  on  the 
staff  of  the  Press-Union  Newspa¬ 
pers  when  he  retired. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Francis  Clancy, 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun  reporter, 
has  been  commissioned  a  Louisiana 
Colonel  by  Gov.  Robert  F.  KeN- 
NON.  Col.  Clancy  is  author  of 
the  tribute,  “It’s  Louisiana." 
a  a  a 

Carl  D.  Jenson,  recently  re- 
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Jerrold  H.  Davis  has  rejoined 
the  city  news  staff  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News -Times  after  two 
years  in  the  Army. 

a  a  a 

Robert  V.  Ackerman,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  journalism  at 
Columbia  University,  reported  for 


Evening  Citizen,  replacing  Shirley  turned  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Hoxie,  resigned.  Courant  following  Air  Force  R*' 

ana  .serve  duty  in  the  Far  East,  has  re- 

„  ,  „  „  sumed  his  City  Hall  beat.  Gerald 

Howe  Brown  and  Harry  Bent,  j  [)e^,|:usy,  who  filled  in  on  th« 
veteran  reporters  for  the  Urbana-  a,,signment,  has  shifted  to  the  Su- 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News  -  Gazette,  pgrjor  Court  beat,  succeeding  Wl- 
retired  last  week.  liam  Souney,  who  left  the  daily 

*  *  *  to  become  publicity  director  for 

Leo  F.  Bowler,  Jr.,  formerly  a  the  Republican  State  Central  Corn- 
reporter  on  the  San  Bernardino  mittee  of  Hartford. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Hidden 
lives  in  Redlands,  California, 
and  is  a  Professor  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Redlands. 


What  did  we  do 

with  Miss  Hidden's 
money? 


1*  In  1949  Miss  Hidden  bought  100  shares 
of  Union  Oil  stock.  Last  year  she  in¬ 
vested  in  30  more  shares,  bringing  her 
total  to  130,  which  is  our  shareowner’s 
average.  By  these  purchases,  Miss 
Hidden  became  one  of  the  millions  of 
American  capitalists  who  own  stock  in 
American  corporations.  What  did  we  do 
with  her  money  ? 


2*  Lik*  th«  amounts  entrusted  to  us  by 
our  40,301  other  shareowners  (half  of 
whom  are  women).  Miss  Hidden’s  money 
has  gone  mainly  into  new  “tools”  for 
our  business — things  like  drilling  rigs, 
pipe  lines,  refinery  equipment,  and  into 
our  research  laboratories  and  the  work 
we  do  in  developing  new  wells.  All  these 
things  take  money. 


3*  Bocauso  we  put  Miss  Hidden’s  money 
to  work  in  these  productive  ways,  we 
were  able,  under  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  to  earn  something 
with  it.  That  is,  we  made  a  profit.  Miss 
Hidden  participated  in  this  profit,  along 
with  our  other  shareowners.  In  1962  she 
received  dividends  amounting  to  $260. 
She  could  sell  her  stock  at  any  time,  but 
chooses  to  remain  a  part  owner  of  our 
business. 


4*  This  axampla  shows  how  most  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  is  financed  today.  It  also 
illustrates  one  of  the  great  and  fortunate 
facts  of  our  economic  system.  In  invest¬ 
ing  with  us.  Miss  Hidden  is  of  course 
considering  her  own  personal  interests. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  is  helping  in 


the  vital  development  of  U.  S.  oil  re¬ 
sources,  the  expansion  of  refining  facili¬ 
ties,  the  making  of  new  jobs,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  worker  income,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  more  and  better  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  for  everyone.  She  is  contributing  to 
a  higher  standard  of  living  and  to  a 
stronger  America. 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

OP  CALIPOMNIA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTORER  17, 1010 

This  series,  sponsoi  ed  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American 
business  functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel 
free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 
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CIRCULATION 


Bookkeeping  System 
For  Advance  Payments 


How  DO  YOU  handle  the  book¬ 
keeping  on  Club  Plan  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  long-term  carrier  ac¬ 
counts? 

Thomas  J.  Wetta,  who  is  in 
charge  of  circulation  bookkeeping 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune  and  States,  tells  the  pro¬ 
cedure  he  follows  in  this  article: 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  many 
of  our  residents  to  prefer  to  pay 
for  their  daily  paper  on  a  quar¬ 
terly,  semi-anniual,  or  yearly  basis. 

Some  7,000  subscribers  have 
this  long  -  term  -  advance  -  payment 
habit.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  controls.  The  procedure 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  subscription  term  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  readers  will  ask  to  have 
delivery  stopped  during  a  period 
when  they  are  away  from  home, 
and  of  course  the  subscription  will 
have  to  be  re-started  and  extended 
upon  the  family’s  return. 

In  every  instance  the  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  on  our  office  records 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  route  car¬ 
rier.  The  carrier,  who  settles  for  his 


papers  weekly,  must  also  be  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  proper  amounts 
which  the  advance-payment  sub¬ 
scribers  have  paid  to  us. 

After  using  many  types  of  sys¬ 
tems  over  the  years,  we  recently 
adopted  a  new  technique  of  dual 
control  which  appears  to  have 
eliminated  nearly  all  the  error  and 
confusion,  to  have  made  custom¬ 
er  complaints  almost  non-extent, 
and  to  have  speeded  up  office 
operation  considerably. 

Control  Cards 

Basis  of  the  new  system  is  a  5 
by  4  Vi -inch  control  card  de¬ 
veloped  by  Remington  Rand  after 
study  of  our  needs.  The  card  re¬ 
places  smaller  paper  slips.  The 
larger  size  provides  longer  life  for 
the  card,  an  important  factor. 

The  card  is  imprinted  with  the 
subscriber’s  Addressograph  stencil, 
used  also  for  billing  and  for  the 
weekly  galleys  supplied  to  Che 
carriers.  Space  is  provided  on  the 
card  for  address  changes,  and  for 
notation  of  a  different  billing  ad¬ 
dress  if  the  patron  so  specifies. 


the  easy  way  to  bag  a  "super-market" ! 
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Columnar  ruling  then  provides 
many  spaces  for  entry  of  date  of 
payment,  amount,  and  expiration 
date  of  the  subscription. 

One  card  is  filed  alphabetically 
by  customer  name,  the  other  by 
date  of  expiration.  The  first  file 
permits  instant  location  of  a  card 
when  a  subscriber  phones  a  stop 
order,  or  when  a  new  payment  is 
received.  The  second  file  gives 
us  proper  control  for  stopping  sub¬ 
scriptions  promptly  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  in  accordance  with  our 
policy  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 

All  the  cards  are  housed  within 
one  five-drawer  Safe-File.  With¬ 
in  each  drawer  are  many  Adjust- 
A-Viders — fixed,  hinged  metal  in¬ 
serts  that  prevent  cards  from 
sliding  out  of  position.  At  the 
same  time  adequate  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  every  part  of  each  long 
row  for  reference  to,  and  easy  re¬ 
moval  of,  the  vertical  cards. 

Indexing  .4ids 

Indexing  of  the  alphabetical  file 
is  with  a  300-division  Variadex. 
plus  some  .^0  supplemental  guides 
for  frequently  -  repeated  common 
surnames.  This  means  that  there 
is  an  average  of  only  20  cards 
behind  each  guide.  The  expira¬ 
tion-date  file  is  naturally  provided 
with  1-31  numbered  guides  for 
each  of  the  12  months. 

In  operation,  an  entry  on  one 
card  is  immediately  followed  by 
j  the  duplicate  entry  on  its  mate  in 
I  the  other  file.  Both  cards  are  re- 
I  moved  from  file  on  stop  orders 
I  and  placed  in  a  pending  drawer 
until  the  re-start  order  is  received, 
or  in  a  tickler  file  if  the  start  date 
j  has  been  supplied  by  the  sub- 
j  scriber.  On  expiration  dates,  both 
i  cards  are  removed. 

The  carrier  control  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  weekly  galleys,  run 
by  routes  from  the  Addresso¬ 
graph  stencils.  The  carrier  must 
check  his  galleys  to  note  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  to  watch  expiration 
dates  as  shown  on  each  stencil. 
The  stencil  is  removed  from  the 
galley  at  the  end  of  the  week  in 
which  the  expiration  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  functioning  of  our  control 
is  almost  automatic.  Carriers  like 
the  advance-payment  .system  be- 


Every  super-market  can  be  a  plus  market  for  you  .  .  . 
when  customers  can  pick  up  today’s  newspaper  while 
the  checker  packs  up  tomorrow’s  groceries.  This  spe¬ 
cially  designed  Model  DEV  is  geared  for  greater  visibility 
and  accessibility.  Check  the  complete  Charter  Newspaper 
Line  .  .  .  it’s  tested  and  proven  by  America’s  largest 
newspapers.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 

the  biggest .  ^CMRTE^  the  best ! 


a  division  of  the  STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO  •  Youngstown,  Ohio 


cause  under  it  they  get  regular 
weekly  credit  without  having  to 
worry  about  collections.  In  fact, 
they  often  suggest  to  patrons  that 
the  patron  might  prefer  to  pay  for 
the  longer  period  in  advance  in 
order  to  avoid  “being  bothered" 
with  weekly  collections. 

Club  Plan  Adopted 

As  a  circulation  stimulant,  and 
to  give  the  carriers  a  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  their  earnings,  we  adopted 
a  Club  Plan  offer  combining  two, 
three,  or  four  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tions  with  either  daily  paper,  all 
the  subscriptions  running  concur¬ 
rently  for  a  two-year  period  and 
payable  weekly  to  the  carrier  by 
the  subscriber.  The  records  for  it 
are  maintained  in  another  fire- 
resistant  Safe-File  of  similar  size. 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  post¬ 
ing  carrier  payments  each  week,  a 
different  indexing  plan  is  used. 
(3ne  set  of  cards,  with  the  pay 
ment  record  is  filed  by  route  num 
bers  and  then  alphabetically  be 
hind  the  route  number  guide, 
Thus,  payments  on  a  complete 
route  can  be  posted  quickly  and 
easily. 

The  second  card  serves  merely 
as  a  control  and  is  not  posted 
weekly.  This  is  filed  numerically 
by  serial  number  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  contract,  for  the  reason  that 
if  any  contact  should  be  necessary 
with  the  publishers  of  the  mag¬ 
azines,  our  reference  would  be  by 
order  number. 

The  guides  for  the  cards  in  the 
magazine-combination  files  are  the 
Tip  Top  Tab,  with  removable 
printed  insert  label  protected  un¬ 
der  celluloid. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  ac¬ 
quired  this  new  subscription  con¬ 
trol  equipment,  we  bought  several 
small  Remington  Rand  MultiSorts 
for  desk  use.  These  we  find  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient  for  sorting 
cards  and  posting  media,  permit¬ 
ting  considerable  time-saving  in 
actual  work  at  the  files. 

Fleet  Plan  Adopted 

Albany,  N.  Y. — ^The  fleet  plan 
of  newspaper  delivery  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News  last  week. 

Under  the  plan  the  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Telephone  users 
benefit  from  new 
engineering  triumph! 


Shown  here  is  part  of  a  new  process 
just  developed  by  Western  Electric 
engineers  for  producing  one  kind  of 
telephone  wire  . . .  the  kind  that 
connects  your  telephone  to  lines  in 
the  street.  For  the  first  time,  steel 
wire  is  coated  with  copper,  lead  and 
brass  in  one  continuous  operation 
on  a  mass  production  basis. 

So  what? 

Well,  the  wire  made  this  way  is 
smaller,  stronger,  better  ...  is  less 
expensive  to  produce  and  maintain. 
That’s  important  when  you 
consider  that  the  Bell  System  uses 
over  300,000  miles  of  it  in  one  year. 

It’s  a  real  saving,  and  another  reason 
why  the  price  of  telephone  service 
has  gone  up  so  much  less  than  other 
things  you  buy. 

Supplying  dependable  telephone 
equipment  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  is  our  job  in  the  Bell  System. 
We’ve  been  at  it  now  for  over  70  vears. 


Technically  speaking,  25  strands  of  steel 
wire  .033  inches  in  diameter  travel  together  in 
parallel  for  850  feet  from  supply  spool  to  take- 
up  reel.  In  tanks  along  the  way,  copper,  lead  and 
brass  are  deposited  electrolytically  in  one  uninter 
rupted  operation.  Now,  machines  like  this  can  do  a 
job  that  formerly  required  many  separate  operations 


Waff 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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What^s  this  surveyor  doing?  He^s  sighting  on  tomorrow . . . 
clipping  off  an  old  curve . . .  clipping  off  the  past . . . 


It  goes  on  day  after  day  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
Building  new. 

Till  there’s  nothing  left  that’s  old  today  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  but  the  country 
and  the  song  and  the  pride  of  its  people! 

IN  THE  PAST  5  YEARS . .  .Whole  fleets  of  stream¬ 
lined  trains  replaced  with  finer  streamlined 
trains . . .  Enough  new  track  laid  to  more  than 
reach  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Great 
new  "hump”  yards  built  to  speed  switching  .  . . 
New  roadbed,  new  rail  and  new  ballast  methods 
—for  smoother,  safer  rides  for  goods  and  people. 

IN  THE  PAST  YEAR .  . .  New  freight  stations, 
with  new  towveyors,  at  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  .  .  .  Great  new  construction  started  to  raise 
Santa  Fe  rails  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  above 
the  highest  flood  stage  of  recorded  history. 

IN  THIS  YEAR  .  . .  New  micro-wave  communica¬ 
tion  system  put  in  service  between  Galveston 
and  Beaumont,  Texas  . . .  New  freight  classifica¬ 
tion  yard  will  be  opened  at  Belen,  New  Mexico. 

AND  IN  THE  NEXT  YEAR  . . .  More  curves  will  be 
clipped,  more  grades  reduced  ...  119  new  diesel 
units  will  go  to  work  . .  .  New  modern  diesel 
shops  will  be  completed  . . .  3600  new  freight 
cars  will  be  placed  in  service  . . .  New  electronic 
communication  and  control  equipment  will  be 
installed  . .  .  and  El  Capitan  will  be  re-equipped 
with  all  new  chair  cars! 

AND  IN  THE  NEXT  5  YEARS .  . .  New  cars  and 
whole  new  trains  will  be  rolling  on  an  ever  newer, 
greater  Santa  Fe. 

It  costs  Santa  Fe  millions  (not  one  penny  from 
the  taxes  you  pay)  to  keep  America’s  New  Rail¬ 
road  growing  newer  every  day. 


SANTA  FE  SYSTEM  LINES 
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Do  you  haue  all  these  features 
on  your  line  composing  machines? 


Variable  spacing  of 

channel  entrances . D  D 

Visilite  magazines . D  D 

Automatic  quadding  and  centering  .  •  □  D 

Automatic  justified  indention . D  D 

Continuous  distribution . D  D 

Six-mold  disk . D  D 

Power  operated  magazine  shift 

on  your  mixer  machines . CU  O 

Automatic  font  distinguisher . CH  D 

Partlow  controlled  electric  pot 

Adjustable  knife  block . D  LU 

Streamlined  base . D  D 

Distributor  signal  light . □  □ 

One-piece  magazine  escapements  .  •  .  D  D 

Uniform  touch  keyboard . •  •  •  D  D 

New  V-Belt  motor  drive . D  D 


Ilf  not,  it's  time  for  a  change 
....  a  change  to  Intertype! 

All  of  these  energy-saving,  time-saving  features  are 
available  on  Intertype  machines.  Ask  your  Intertype 
representative  to  help  you  select  the  features  best 
suited  to  your  particular  needs.  Write  for  your  copy 
of  the  new  Intertype  catalog  to  the  nearest  district 

office  listed  below.  Century  Schoolbook  and  Lydian  Bold 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.  •  Chicago  10,  III.  •  San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal.  •  New  Orleans  10,  La.  •  Boston  10,  Mass. 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Look  to  Progressive 

INTERTYPE 


INTEBTYPE  and  VISILITE 
are  registered  trademarks 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


So  You  Are  Planning  lo  Install 
A  Press!  Well,  Lei  Me  Tell  You . . . 


By  Publisher  "X" 

Are  you  ready  to  manage  a 
three-ring  circus  with  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  side-shows  thrown  in? 
Do  you  have  anti-insanity  pills 
available?  If  you  are  going  to  in¬ 
stall  a  press,  especially  a  used  one, 
and  all  the  related  equipment,  you 
will  need  more  resourcefulness 
than  is  called  for  by  even  the 
everyday  eccentricities  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing. 

It  is  doubtful  if  one  can  be 
armed  against  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  in  modern-day  plant  expan¬ 
sion,  but  if  you’re  curious  of  what 
might  occur,  read  on. 

Publishers  have  been  known  to 
touch  upon  their  experiences, 
much  as  an  AA  member  recalls 
his  with  the  DTs,  but  the  natural 


(For  fairly  obvious  reasons,  we 
are  not  disclosing  the  name  of 
the  publisher  who  wrote  this 
article;  hence  he's  Publisher  X. 
It's  the  way  he  felt  after  a  re¬ 
cent  experience  and  he  just  had 
to  get  the  “horrible  truth”  out 
of  his  system.  He’s  kept  it  in 
humorous  vein,  all  in  the  spirit 
of  good  clean  griping,  and  no 
hard  feelings  are  intended  for 
anyone  individually. — Editor.) 

needed  as  re-installaiton  goes  on. 


you  swear  that  no  Solomon  pos¬ 
sibly  could  have  foreseen,  because, 
didn’t  you  think  of  everything, 
in  your  inhnite  wisdom,  before 
you  took  the  first  fatal  step? 

Well,  you  tried  to.  It  might  be 
that  there  are  still  living,  persons 
who  have  been  through  this  ordeal 
and  who  will  tell  the  whole  truth, 
who  could  save  you  a  lot  of  sur¬ 
prises,  but  they  could  never  think 
of  them  all. 

Victim  of  Friends 

Let’s  get  on  with  the  press  in¬ 
stallation.  In  the  first  place,  you 
are  so  anxious  to  get  about  having 
the  thing  done,  because  you  are 
already  years  behind  the  need, 
you  will  agree  to  almost  anything 
and  approve  any  suggested  meth¬ 
od  of  moving,  installing  and  over¬ 
hauling.  You  welcome  as  a  broth¬ 
er  anyone  who  is  supposed  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 


But  my  squawk  is  that  they  should  You  need,  suddenly,  more  experts 


be  far  more  diligent  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  need  of  those  parts,  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  installing  them 
at  the  logical  time. 


Few  newspapers  today  are  able  niay  not  be! 


inclination  is  to  resist  admitting,  to  pay  the  cost  of  all-new  equip-  You  well  know,  generally,  what 

even  to  good  friends,  how  much  ment  of  the  major  types.  They  jg  be  done,  and  generally  in 
of  a  sucker  one  has  been.  It  is  are  forced  by  economic  fact  to  what  order  it  will  be  done,  but 
much  more  pleasant  to  view  the  buy  and  re-use  equipment  which  ^bat  you  don’t  know  is  the  1,001 
results  with  a  proud-father  air,  has  been  outgrown  by  others  but  additional  needs  no  one  ever  sug- 
and  imply  that  the  whole  thing  has  countless  years  of  utility  left  gested.  You  check  and  double 
was  a  picnic.  'u  it.  This,  however,  seems  to  put  check  to  be  assured  that  this  com- 

Bcware  This  Fellow!  buyer  into  the  junk  business  anj  jbat  concern,  this  sup- 

.  /■  .1  . _ ,  _  •  to  start  with!  niv  .Twent  and  fhaf  soiirre  of  ma- 


was  a  picnic. 

Beware  This  Fellow! 

Most  of  the  trouble  a  press-in- 
stalling  publisher  gets  into  comes 
from  a  total  lack  of  advice,  of  the 
proper  source,  from  people  whom 


How  to  Be  Lucky 

There  is  a  profound  saying  that 


ply  agent  and  that  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  Johnny-on-the-spot. 
Hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 


a  press,  for  instance,  costs  as  tions. 


money.”  That  is  the  time  you 
ought  to  start  running  in  anothc 
direction! 

Another  that  becomes  irksome 
is  to  blame  everything  on  the 
quality  and  attitude  of  labor, 
whether  it’s  labor  at  a  supplying 
factory  or  on  the  job.  Labor  is 
managed  by  management  and  di¬ 
rected  by  policies.  If  the  results 
aren’t  reasonably  good,  there  is  a 
man  at  the  top  who  should  be 
blamed. 

But  the  big  hurt  comes  from 
the  disconcern  of  manufacturers 
of  the  machinery  over  further  use 
of  their  products,  once  they  have 
sold  them  to  the  original  users. 
The  process  is  something  like  a 
used-car  salesman  who  is  more 
interested  in  getting  the  jalopy  off 
the  lot  than  he  is  in  whether  it 
comes  back  in  tow,  or  under  its 
own  power.  The  glory  seems  to 
lie  in  the  original  sale  of  brand- 
new  stuff. 

They  will  gladly  (and  as 
promptly  as  they  can)  sell  you  the 
replacement  parts  found  to  be 


were  never  warned  of  them,  and 


(Continued  on  page  55) 


High-Speed  Pasters  made  by  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Company 
have  been  installed  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  reel  room.  Fred 
E.  Gross,  mechanical  superintendent,  describes  this  as  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago.  George  T.  Cameron,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  right,  inspects  the  new  installation  with  Mr.  Gross. 


than  you  ever  thought  existed;  so 
the  first  man  who  says  “I  will  do 
this  for  you”  is  a  blessed  find. 

He  may  be,  and  then  again  he 


he  has  a  richt  to  think  know  more  much  to  move  and  re-erect  and  the  mammoth  operation  be- 

about  it  than  he.  Predictions  are  get  running,  as  it  does  to  buy  it  gins  to  grind,  you  begin  to  go 
found  to  be  generally  wrong.  “Un-  where  is,  as  is.  You  better  count  crazy,  ^nsing  this,  you  turn  fran- 
foreseeable”  becomes  too  easily  Ibat  one  as  gospel  truth,  mister,  tically  in  every  direction  at  once 
an  alibi,  even  if  you  do  consider  Rnd  if  you  beat  the  adage  a  few  1^  pick  up  the  ends  which  trail 
ygufsglf  2i  great  engineer  and  thousand  dollars,  consider  your-  uut  from  nowhere  and  materialize 
plant  manager!  self  proficient— and  lucky.  from  thin  air.  All  at  once,  you 

One  comment  stands  out _ it  Then  there  is  the  list  of  extra  find  that  your  best  friends  have 

comes  from  almost  everyone  with  costs  —  a  long,  long  list  —  which  forgotten  you.  Your  next-best 

whom  you  start  to  deal _ “Now  you  and  your  experts  never  friends  say  they  never  promised 

I’m  going  to  save  you  a  lot  of  dreamed  of.  Most  certainly  you  lo  do  such-and-such.  Your  scarce- 


George  M.  Clark  and  Arthur  Ad* 
rian  of  American  Publishing  Sup 
ply  Co.  of  Lynnfield,  Mass,  an 
proud  of  their  new,  compact 
stereotype  mat  drier. 

Miami  Heraid 
Eniarges  Piant 

A  major  expansion  program  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  production 
facilities,  including  purchase  of  12 
new  press  units  and  a  75  per  cent 
increase  in  mailing  room  equip¬ 
ment  was  announced  this  week  by 
James  L.  Knight,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  program,  which  will  enabk 
the  Herald  to  start  full  color 
printing,  will  include  enlargement 
of  the  photographic  and  photoen¬ 
graving  departments  and  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  department. 

The  Herald  on  Feb.  22  broke 
the  all-time  record  for  a  single 
day’s  newspaper  circulation  in 
Florida  with  a  paid  six-edition  run 
of  316,648,  Mr.  Knight  reported. 

Major  item  in  the  expansion 
program  is  a  12-unit  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Added  to  the  present 
20  units,  they  will  give  the  news¬ 
paper  a  press  row  capable  of 
printing  210,000  64-page  editions 
per  hour. 

In  the  mailing  room,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  conveyor  belts  from  the 
presses  will  be  increased  from  five 
to  eight,  and  mailing  room  floor 
area  will  be  nearly  doubled. 

Monotype  and  ITS 
For  Carnegie  Course 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Department  of  Printing 
Management  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
will  offer  a  six  weeks’  summer 
course  starting  June  22. 

Kenneth  R.  Burchard,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Printing  Man¬ 
agement,  said  students  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  develop¬ 
ments  in  methods,  materials,  proc¬ 
esses  and  new  equipntent. 
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New  home  of  The  Patriot,  The  Evening  News 
and  Sunday  Patriot-News,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Ill  keeping  with  its  farsightedness  in  anticipating  the  requirements 
botli  of  readers  and  advertisers,  in  the  steadily  growing  Harrisburg 
area,  tfie  Patriot-News  is  installing  a  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Press  in  its  new,  modern  plant. 

Consisting  of  eight  printing  units  and  a  double  folder,  with  Hot- 
reels,  automatic  tensions  and  full-speed  web-splicing  mechanisms, 
the  press  has  all  the  latest  Hoe  improvements  and  is  equipp>ed  to 
print  advertisements  in  four  colors  or  for  spiot  color  throughout 
the  paper. 

The  Patriot-News  having  gained  more  than  40%  in  daily  circula¬ 
tion  during  the  last  ten  years,  established  the  Sunday  Patriot-News 
which  now  has  a  circulation  of  over  100,000,  and  being  highly  opti¬ 
mistic  of  the  future  has  provided  ample  area  in  its  new  pressroom 
for  the  installation  of  another  eight-unit  press  whenever  it  may  be 
needed  to  handle  its  continually  increasing  circulation. 


6iCO,m, 


BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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equipment  review 

Pholog  Musi  Have 
Truck  Driving  Skiii 


Judges  Criticize 
Crowded  Pages 


Norman  Emerson  had  to  be  a 
truck  driver  to  get  one  of  the 
most  unusual  jobs  yet  in  press 
_  photography. 

When  Fairchild 
Camera  and  In- 
strument  C  o  r  p- 
^  T  ill  oration,  makers 

I  t  ’x^l  graver,  decided 

p’'  ‘  to  build  a  mobile 

unit  to  take  its 
electronic  en- 
graving  machines 
around  the  coun- 

Emerson  lij,  they  had  the 

idea  that  it 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  trav¬ 
eling  demonstrator.  Fairchild  fig¬ 
ures  it  has  to  sell  photography  to 
newspapers  before  they  can  lease 
Scan-a-gravers.  So,  they  started 
looking  for  a  good  press  photog¬ 
rapher — who  could  jockey  a  28- 
foot  truck. 

Norman  Emerson  comes  from 
a  family  of  truck  drivers.  His 
father  is  president  of  a  truck  driv¬ 
ing  firm  in  Barre,  Vt.,  and  Nor¬ 
man  was  bouncing  around  in  cabs 
of  tractor-trailer  vehicles  before 
his  feet  reached  the  floor.  But, 
Norm  didn’t  take  to  the  truck 
driving  business,  except  to  learn 
how  to  drive  them  so  he  could 
make  some  cross-country  jaunts. 

Photography  got  a  hold  of 
Norm  while  he  was  still  going  to 
high  school.  He  shot  pictures  for 
the  school  paper  and  his  work 
soon  caught  the  attention  of  the 
editors  of  the  Barre  Daily  Times. 
After  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1946  Norm  worked  for 
a  local  commercial  photographer. 

Then  the  Times  got  a  Scan-a- 
graver  and  hired  Norm  to  head 
the  new  picture  department.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  six  months  when  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Army’s  photo  school  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  Norman  has 
been  a  Times  staffer.  There  his 
skill  in  using  the  camera  to  report 


Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescem, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin, 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  News -Herald, 
and  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

In  their  report,  the  judges  re¬ 
marked: 

“Faulty  design  as  a  result  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  conserve  newsprint  were 
apparent  in  several  entries.  Mar¬ 
gins  in  some  cases  were  so  nar¬ 
row  that  pages  had  a  disagreeable, 
crowded  appearance,  which  was 
often  heightened  by  the  use  of 
column  rules  on  such  a  small 
body  that  an  insufficient  amount 
of  white  space  was  allowed  be¬ 
tween  columns,  thus  reducing 
readability. 

Those  papers  using  a  6-pt.  col¬ 
umn  rule  had  a  more  open  ap¬ 
pearance  and  were  not  only  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  but  also  more 
legible  than  the  ones  employing 
less  space  between  columns. 


In  this  new  plant  of  the  Anderson  Newspapers  at  Oakmont,  Pa.,  five 
weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  Advance-Leader,  the  Penn 
Progress  and  the  Westinghouse  Valley  News  are  owned  by  the  printing 
firm  and  the  South  Hills  Record  and  North  Pittsburgh  Times  are 
handled  under  contract. 


and  interpret  the  local  scene 
earned  the  praise  of  his  editors 
and  caught  the  attention  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser.  He  be¬ 
came  photo  correspondent  for  the 
Advertiser  and  several  of  his  pic¬ 
ture  stories  made  spreads  in  that 
paper. 

As  Captain  of  Fairchild’s  Scan- 
a  -  Van.  Norman  Emerson  will 
drive  the  traveling  exhibit  to 
scheduled  newspaper  stops  where 
he  will  be  met  by  other  specialists 
of  the  Fairchild  team.  Depending 
on  the  picture  problem  the  news¬ 
paper  has.  Norm  and  the  crew 
can  pull  off  one  of  several  demon¬ 
strations  designed  to  show  how  a 
photo  -  Scan-a-graver  department 
would  fit  into  the  plant. 

The  Scan-a-Van  is  equipped 
with  a  darkroom  capable  of  filling 
the  needs  of  the  average  weekly 
or  small  daily.  It  occupies  a  total 
area  of  12  square  feet  (3'  x  4’) 
and  has  its  own  water  supply. 
There’s  a  stainless  steel  sink  and 
ample  storage  room. 

Besides  driving  the  truck,  tak¬ 
ing  pictures,  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  Scan-a-gravers,  Norm 
is  also  a  combination  carpenter 
and  printer.  The  Scan-a-Van  has 
another  small  room  with  a  power 
saw  for  cutting  the  mounting  base. 
Also  in  this  room  is  a  small  proof 
press  Norm  has  had  to  learn  to 
use  so  proofs  from  the  plastic 
cuts  can  be  shown  to  visitors. 


“This  ‘crowding’  was  also  fur¬ 
ther  emphasized  in  papers  where 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Complete  Ardiitechircd  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 


MOfiTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOGATES 


Architects  &  Engineers 


100  West  Monroe  St, 


Chicago  3,  III. 
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CHEIACO IQIMPIAINT 

best  for 

phofoengr«iving| 


\^ive  your  photoengraving  plant  the 
tremendous  advantages  of  best  produc¬ 
tion,  easiest  maintenance  and  year-after- 
year  economy!  You  can  do  it  with  these 
outstanding  Chemco  products. 


CHEMCO  MODEL  F  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA 
—Used  in  the  daily  production  of 
about  47,000,000  copies  of  the 
53,000,000  newspapers  printed  each 
day.  Outside  controls,  roll  film  cut 
off,  side  arm  control  and  dozens  of 
other  conveniences  assure  precision 
negatives  at  highest  production  rates. 


CHEMCO  MODEL  1300  AUTOMATIC 
GAS-ELECTRIC  PLATE  WHIRLER- Pro¬ 
duces  uniformly  sensitized  plates 
with  all  types  of  enamel  in  about 
a  two  minute  cycle.  Set  dial  for 
speed,  press  the  starter  button  .  .  . 
no  other  attention  needed  during 
the  cycle! 


CHEMCO  MODEL  910  TEMPER¬ 
ATURE  CONTROLLED  DARK¬ 
ROOM  SINK  —  Just  set  the 
dial  for  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  control  of  processing 
solutions!  MODEL  911  — 
For  use  where  hot  water  is 
available  and  cold  water 
supply  is  always  lower  than 
temperature  desired  for 
processing. 


CHEMCO  MODEL  3000  COLD  GRID 
PRINTER— Four  minutes  average 
printing  time  ...  in  half  the  space 
needed  for  frame  and  arc  set-ups. 
No  glare,  fumes,  smoke,  and  no 
excessive  heat.  Operates  on  one- 
fifth  of  the  electric  power  used  by 
the  average  printing  arc!  _ 


CHEMCO  MODEL  310  BURNING- 
IN  OVEN  AND  COOLER-Perfect 
heat  control,  easy  operation 
and  rapid,  even  buming-in  . . . 
plus  instant  cooling!  Fourteen 
ribbon  type  burners  give  even 
heat  flow  over  entire  plate 
area.  MODEL  101— Dia¬ 
phragm  type  with  foot  lever. 
MODEL  102— Flow  type  using 
running  water,  with  foot  valve. 


CHEMCO  MODEL  901  LEVER  CON- 
IP  TROLLED  ETCHER-Safe  fume-free, 
rapid  production  with  eye-level 
operation.  This  is  the  finest 
etcher  investment  you  can  make! 


WKITS  FOR  AU  THt  fACTS...AND  Off  CHIMCO’S  ADVISOKY  AMD 
PUNNING  SBtViaS  WITHOUT  OUIGATIOH! 


BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK  235  Fourth  Avonuo,  New  Votk  3.  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  442  N.  Well,  Street,  Chicago  10,  III. 
DETROIT  1414  Dime  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

NEW  ORLEANS  408  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  La, 
BOSTON  218  Milk  Street,  Boston  9,  Mass. 

ATLANTA  99  Cone  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3,  Go. 

DALLAS  2024  Main  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA: 

W.  E.  Booth  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Quebec  t 

WEST  COAST  AGENTS:  California  Ink  Company,  Iik.,  Son  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

GIEN  COVE,  NEW  YORK 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Iowa  Machinist 
Has  Mat  Sealer 

Fred  Sloan,  machinist  on  the 
Clinton  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  has 
a  new  number  he  won’t  forget. 
It  is  the  number  granted  by  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  on  a  device 
used  on  Teletypesetters  which  he 
calls  the  Mat  Seater. 

The  patent  was  granted  Dec. 
27,  1952,  but  Mr.  Sloan  first 
thought  of  the  gadget  when  work¬ 
ing  in  the  offices  of  the  Sayre 
(Okla.)  Headlight,  seven  years 
ago. 

The  Mat  Seater  is  manufactured 
in  the  shop  at  Sloan’s  home  under 
the  firm  name  of  Sloan’s  Mat 
Seater  Company.  He  continues  his 
work  on  the  daily  newspaper.  He 
has  completed  some  50  of  the 
mat  seaters  and  they  are  in  use 
on  newspapers  in  seven  states  and 
Hawaii,  he  says. 

“It  is  a  simple  device  and  can 
be  attached  by  any  machinist,”  he 
explains.  The  device  sells  for  $42. 

The  main  object  of  the  device 
is  to  improve  and  extend  the  auto¬ 
matic  action  of  the  Teletypesetter 
operating  unit  by  a  simple  means 
without  addition  to  or  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  code  signal  and  code 
bar  operated  mechanism. 

More  specifically  stated  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  invention  consists  in 
firmly  holding  the  line  of  matrices 
and  space  bands  when  a  line  has 
been  fully  assembled,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  termination  of  the 
line  assembling  operation  and  the 
transposition  of  the  line  which 
carries  the  assembled  line  of  ma¬ 
trices  and  space  bands  into  a  jaw, 
moving  it  into  a  position  in  front 
of  the  mold. 

The  invention  provides  a  simple 
means  for  producing  an  additional 
automatic  movement  seating  the 
matrices  without  necessity  of  using 
an  additional  code  sign  or  an  ad¬ 
ditional  equipment  of  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  or  teletypesetter  op¬ 
erating  unit  with  the  sole  excep- 


Sloan’s  Mat  Seater  is  a  simple  at¬ 
tachment  which  prevents  jamming 
of  matrices  on  Teletypesetter. 


tion  of  the  cam  to  be  mounted  on 
the  elevator  shaft,  and  it  thus  re¬ 
duces  the  attention  which  has  to 
be  paid  to  the  operation  by  the 
attendant  and  therefore  also  the 
source  of  defects  in  a  very  simple 
manner  without  in  any  way  add¬ 
ing  to  the  complexity  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

Pacific  (oast 
Conference  Sef 

The  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  will  meet 
in  the  new  Statler  Hotel,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Sept.  23-25. 

This  year  PCNMC  will  attempt 
to  break  away  from  the  basic 
Coast  format  and  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  after  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  design,  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son,  president,  who  is  composing 
room  superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
A  streamlined  program,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  overlapping  sessions, 
and  a  stress  on  short  papers  from 
the  smaller-sized  newspapers  are 
among  some  of  the  developing  fea¬ 
tures. 


You’ve  never  seen  a  finer 
news  roller  than  IDEAL’S  DX! 


it  Gives  snap  to  your  halftones. 
it  Peps  up  your  classified  ads. 

'k  Prints  dense  blacks  uniformly. 

Try  th0m  on  your  own  press 
and  got  years  of  satisfying  service 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Huntington  Pork,  Calif.  Chi 


8,  Illinois  Long  Islond  City  1 ,  N.Y. 


Line  Joggers  Designed 
For  Standard  Machines 


Crebassa  Joins 


The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  has  ordered  three 
Schafstall  line  joggers  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  typesetting  machines. 

The  paper  has  been  using  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  girl  perforator 
operators  has  been  clocked  at  750 
lines  an  hour  and  she  regularly 
sets  at  the  rate  of  600  lines  an 
hour.  Another  girl  in  the  shop 
sets  regularly  at  500  lines  an  hour. 

George  M.  Smith,  mechanical 
superintendent,  has  found  that 
some  of  the  practices  which  are 
correct  in  theory,  will  not  work 
out  in  practice.  One  of  these  is 
the  practice  of  dropping  a  space 
band  and  a  thin  space  at  the  end 
of  a  line.  The  smaller  the  letter 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  more 
chance  there  is  for  the  last  char¬ 
acter  to  flip  off. 

He  has  found  that  the  remedy 
for  this  is  to  drop  an  en  space  at 
the  end  of  the  line  in  place  of  the 
thin  space  and  the  space  band  or, 
as  an  alternative,  back  up  two 
words  and  add  a  thin  space  over 
two  space  bands. 

The  Linotype  Comet  is  equipped 
with  an  electrical  line  jogger 
which  takes  care  of  this  but  the 
Herald  and  News  put  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  equipment  on  old  machines. 

Schafstall  “Assembler  Slide 
Brake  Release  Attachments”  have 
been  ordered  from  Everett  G. 
Schafstall  Co.,  320  So.  Girard 
Ave.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


H-A  Pals  Fete 
Wm.  E.  Gibbons 


Detroit  Free  Press 


Instc 


William  E.  (Gibby)  Gibbons, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Committee,  and  former  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald- American,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  farewell  dinner  before 
his  leaving  to  join  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  who  has  been 
with  the  Hears!  organization  for 
30  years,  now  heads  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Journal. 
He  was  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  H-A  from  1940-44, 
when  he  was  named  production 
manager.  He  also  held  similar 
posts  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
and  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Joining  with  Herald-American 
department  heads  at  the  dinner 
were  out-of-town  guests,  including 
John  J.  (Ted)  Shea,  president  of 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Company;  Tim  Ryan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  International  Printing  Ink 
Co.;  Doc  Willey,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  Leslie  Griner,  chief  produc¬ 
tion  engineer,  Knight  Newspapers, 
and  Paul  Harrington,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  stereotype  department. 
New  York  Journal-American. 


Leslie  F.  Crebassa  has  joint 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Preai 
press  room  superintendent, 
ness  Manager 
Henry  C.  Weid- 
ler  announces. 

Mr.  Crebassa 
comes  to  his 
new  position 
from  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times, 
where  he  had 
been  press  room 
s  u  p  e  r  i  n  - 
tendent  since 

A  veteran  of  Crebasa 
some  30  years  as  a  pressman,  M’ 
Crebassa  began  his  career  as  t 
apprentice  with  the  old  San  Fm 
cisco  Chronicle  in  the  early 
and  rose  to  the  foremanship « 
the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Sie 
in  1929. 

Later  he  was  mechanical  SBf 
erintendent  for  the  Home  PuS 
fishing  Co.,  under  the  same  or. 
ership  as  the  Times-Star,  publist 
ers  of  neighborhood  and  distric 
papers  in  the  Frisco  area.  He  wt 
with  the  San  Francisco  Shoppin 
News  from  1938  to  1943,  the 
moved  to  the  Seattle  Times. 

His  installation  of  color  presse 
and  Headliner  presses  and  his 
methods  of  operation  with 
Seattle  Times  won  him  nationai 
attention.  In  June,  1952,  he  wi 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  pits' 
room  clinic  at  the  Frisco  mechan 
ical  conference. 

Because  the  Detroit  Free  Pre 
is  currently  engaged  in  modemiz 
ing  its  pressroom,  including  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  Headliner  uniL^ 
Mr.  Crebassa  was  called  to  supe; 
vise  that  operation. 


Moose  Jaw  Daily 
To  Build  New  PlanI 
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A  $250,000  one  story  and  base 
ment  plant  for  the  Moose  l<t* 
(Sask.)  Times  -  Herald  is  to  b 
started  in  April  for  occupatiffl 
before  the  end  of  1953,  accordini 
to  St.  Clair  McCabes,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Thomsoi 
Dailies,  Toronto,  owners  of  tb 
newspaper.  Plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  building  which  will 
be  modernistic  in  appearance. 

Building  will  be  73  by  112 
in  size,  and  will  have  provisioii 
for  a  second  story  above  the  nt* 
business  and  editorial  offices.  Th« 
composing  room  and  press  room 
will  be  located  in  the  basemenL 
along  with  heating  plant  for  tht 
building.  Business  and  editorial 
departments  will  be  on  strwi 
floor. 

Much  new  equipment  will  h* 
installed  in  the  new  plant,  inclwl- 
ing  a  24-page  press. 
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tracted  for,  and  you  know  you 


Install  a  Press 

continued  from  page  50 


ly-friends  already  have  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  can  attend  to.  Your 
total  strangers  lie  like  road  agents 
along  the  route.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  for  you.  They  all  carry 
guns  and  have  no  scruples! 

By  this  time,  you  are  so  far 
along  you  couldn’t  back  up,  de¬ 
lay,  nor  change  course.  You  are 
committed.  But  no  one  else  is! 

Waiting  for  Baby 

Delivery  in  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  parts  suddenly  and  unexpected¬ 
ly  needed  right  now,  is  standard 
timing.  Promises  for  services  you 
carefully  scheduled  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  have  little  foundation.  You 
just  wait  it  out. 

The  fact  that  some  whom  you 
rely  on  keep  their  promises  and 
their  schedules  is  lost  in  the  wel¬ 
ter  of  unkept  promises. 

Now  there  never  was  a  major 
installation,  particularly  of  inade¬ 
quately  packed  and  protected  used 
machinery,  but  something  gets 
broken.  That  means  a  trip  to  the 
factory,  and  there  you  meet  a  re¬ 
pair  schedule  that  is  set  forth  m 
months,  not  days.  Scream;  it 
won’t  do  you  any  good,  because 
the  man  at  the  other  end  doesn’t 
want  your  business  anyhow  and 
doesn’t  mind  saying  so! 

When  indignation  prevails,  and 
it  does  about  7,613  times,  and 
you  voice  it.  you  are  talked  to 
quietly  and  in  a  fatherly  fashion 
by  the  object  of  your  wrath  and 
are  told  what  a  really  fine  job  he 
is  doing  for  you.  He  always  has 
one  hand  behind  his  back  during 
this  little  lecture,  and  when  it  is 
over,  the  hand  comes  out  holding 
a  bill  for  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  you  expected.  It  never 
fails. 

Finally,  somehow,  we  get  the 
machinery  all  erected  and  ready 
for  a  test.  But  the  electricians 
haven’t  finished  their  work,  and 
propose  a  temporary  hook-up  or 
partial  control  to  get  themselves 
off  the  spike.  But  “temporary  and 
partial’’  is  not  what  you  con- 


Just  a  minor  mechanical 
radset?  That's  an  uneco-  ^ 
nomloal  wv  to  look  at  it.  No  *| 


•  .  .  not  Just  frames  to  lock 
op  yoxiT  forma. 

are  neoessarr,  accurate 
equipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  savins  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
_  any  mwrttanical  enslneer. 
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are  paying  for  perfection — but  it  s 
a  case  of  wait  on  their  Highnesses. 

When  the  test  takes  place,  the 
control  system  all  goes  haywire, 
because  the  electricians  “never 
saw  a  board  like  that  and  didn’t 
know  how  it  was  supposed  to 
work.”  Comes  a  great  studying 
of  blueprints  and  yakking  by  the 
hour  after  over-time  hour.  When 
everything  is  re-glued  and  hot, 
things  begin  to  work,  and,  as  one 
demonstration  is  all  the  high-ten¬ 
sion  electricians  can  stand,  they 
run  off  as  soon  as  you  shut  down. 

Strictly  from  Gimbels 

The  next  time  you  want  to  roll, 
the  control  system  has  hung  up 
again.  Specialists  have  moved  out. 
Nobody  knows  for  nothing.  Upon 
recapturing  them,  they  explain 
that  the  entire  control  panel  is 
worn  out,  needs  complete  new 
parts  from  A  to  Z,  and  that  no¬ 
body  told  them  to  rebuild  it.  You 
had  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  rebuilding,  months  in  advance 
of  the  need,  so  it  seems  queer  to 
say  the  least! 

Then  we  start  an  “on  order” 
program  that  is  a  real  honey. 
Parts  for  the  electrical  mechanism, 
if  identifiable  at  all,  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  7  to  12  months.  “No,  no 
earlier  production  is  possible.  The 
design  has  been  changed  in  recent 
years,  and  we  manufacture  re¬ 
placements  only  on  request.”  Ju¬ 
dicious  experimentation  and  a 
tir.kerer’s  skill  patches  the  gadgets 
so  they  will  function  an  unknown 
length  of  time. 

We  want  to  print,  but  the  roll¬ 
ers  are  not  here.  They  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
for  five  months;  delivery  was 
promised  three  months  ago; 
something  must  be  wrong!  Calling 
in  the  FBI  finally  discloses  that  a 
strike  is  on  at  the  manufacturing 
plant,  and  although  the  rollers  are 
ali  ready,  the  strikers  won’t  let 
them  move  out  of  the  plant. 

When  this  problem  is  whipped, 
after  weeks  of  pleading  and  nego¬ 
tiation,  it  turns  out  that  only  a 
major  portion  of  the  rollers  have 
been  made  ready.  The  fact  that 
you  can’t  operate  on  a  partial  set 
is  of.no  concern  to  the  supply 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 

• 
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agency.  Ihey  send  a  nice  big  bill 
just  the  same! 

Sparing  you  further  details 
would  be  to  omit  the  story  of  the 
dispatch  conveyor.  It  is  essential 
in  your  location — absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  A  year  ago  you  had  it 
engineered,  ordered  all  new  parts 
necessary  for  conversion,  and 
those  parts  are  tucked  away  some¬ 
where  around  the  plant.  You  have 
been  repeatedly  promised  installa¬ 
tion  service  just  about  whenever 
you  want  it.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  set  a  date,  and  the  conveyor 
will  come  into  being,  pronto. 

Wrong  Timetable 

By  great  maneuvers  and  trials 
ot  patience,  an  expert  is  finally 
dragged  into  town  to  make  the 
installation.  He  has  no  helpers, 
no  tools,  no  plans,  no  familiarity 
with  your  problem,  and  yet  he  is 
supposed  to  have  the  conveyor 
running  in  two  days.  You  are 
quickly  advised  that  not  half  the 
needed  parts  are  on  hand;  those 
you  have  on  hand  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  wrong;  and  “who  in  the 
hell  said  you  were  ready  to  install, 
anyway?” 

The  press,  meanwhile,  is  being 
depended  upon.  Daily  runs  must 
be  made  or  you  are  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  crew  is  struggling  with 
a  strange,  new  machine.  The  pa¬ 
per  handlers  have  damaged  every 
roll  of  paper  they  could  get  their 
hands  on,  so  the  rolls  don’t  run 
very  well.  The  mailroom  and  dis¬ 


tribution  system  is  standing  by  on 
overtime  while  everyone  with  the 
nerve  to  do  so  struggles  with  the 
new  problems. 

The  rest  of  the  new  rollers  have 
arrived,  of  course,  but  there  are 
no  spares  where  needed;  the  half- 
length  ductors  have  been  built  in 
the  wrong  place  on  the  shaft;  the 
new  rubber  has  low  spots  all 
through  it.  The  ink  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  found  to  be  in  need  of 
many  new  strange  gears  and  rods, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been 
kept  a  dark  secret  from  everyone 
concerned. 

During  this  era  in  the  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  new  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  the  paper  manufacturers 
and  junk  dealers  have  their  hey¬ 
day.  Consumption  by  waste,  dam¬ 
age,  breaks,  and  for  familiariza¬ 
tion  soars  like  a  Truman  budget. 
The  junk  dealer  finally  refuses  to 
take,  and  the  garbage  disposal  is 
called  in  to  haul  your  $127-a-ton 
newsprint  to  the  city  dump  and 
plough  it  under  ground!  This  par¬ 
ticular  sideshow  is  especially 
pleasing  to  the  management. 

Weeks  go  by,  with  incessant 
pressure  being  exerted  by  every¬ 
body.  Thanks  to  a  good,  loyal, 
willing  staff,  the  paper  comes  out 
every  day.  The  problems  grad¬ 
ually  are  overcome;  the  expense 
eases  slowly;  the  debris  is  carted 
away;  the  scars  begin  to  heal. 
Pandemonium  gives  way  to  order, 
but  chaos  dies  a  hard  death. 


order  from 


lASim 

for  both! 
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H.  B.  Rouse  Company 

Composing  Equipment  and  Accessories 

Challenge  Machinery  Company 

Composing  Room  Equipment 

American  Steel  Chase  Company 

Newspaper  Chases  Make-Up  Trucks 

Wesel  Manufacturing  Company 

Electric  Proof  Presses  Flat  Routers 

The  Morrison  Company 

Composing  Saws 
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WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  UNITS  provide  fine  quality 
R.O.P.  color  printing  in  conjunction  with  Color  Adaptable 
Black  Units. 


WOOD  REELS  are  available  in  two  models  for  efficient  tune-savmg  paper 
roll  handling. 

WOOD  PNEUMATIC  STATIONARY  A  RUNNING  BELT  TENSIONS  for 

positive  web-control  at  all  times  while  running  and  during  red-button  stops. 
Also  provides  control  while  attaching  new  roll  and  severing  expiring  roll 
by  means  of  the  Wood  Autopaster. 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  A  ELECTRO-TAB  AUTOPASTERS  help  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  rates  by  the  attaching  of  new  rolls  to  expiring  webs  at 
full  speed  of  press. 
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WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR-ADAPTABLE  BLACK  UNITS 

provide  heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities  for  modem  newspaper 
printing. 


WOOD  COSMOPOLITAN  PRESS  offers,  by  means  of  the  Intra- 
sertor,  the  flexibility  of  two  page  jumps  on  collect  runs  to  the 
medium  size  newspaper.  Provisions  are  available  for  R.O.P. 
color  printing. 


7/9  /  ^7/  JtP  came,  via  the  diplomatic 

Koiina  ^neir  UDeatd  PO“ch  of  one  of  the  anti-Commu- 

- - -  nist  Latin  American  governments, 

^  _  1^*  J  ¥>  J  “Indians”  in  Quezal- 

Reporter  Finds  Red  ''T/°Rr.oTSrfc!X??or 

,  _  _  _  Mexico,  which  made  a  one-hour 

|m  stop  at  Guatemala  City.  He  was 

^^WXXVXwLD  SM  UXX^Xw  met  at  the  airport  by  a  represen¬ 

tative  of  the  anti-Red  underground, 

A  “tip”  by  former  President  tion  newspaper,  while  another  con-  who  followed  him  into  the  men’s 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo  of  the  Domini-  ference  was  held  in  the  back  of  a  room  of  the  airport  restaurant,  and 
can  Republic  that  two  Americans  dry  cleaning  establishment  where  confirmed  the  identification  of 
had  landed  in  Red-dominated  he  removed  his  pants  and  jacket  to  Green  and  Winston.  There  was  no 
Guatemala,  led  to  one  of  the  most  have  his  suit  “cleaned  while  you  trace  of  Thompson, 
exciting  news  stories  of  the  year,  wait.”  The  dry  cleaning  plant  is  b 

The  story,  featured  in  the  March  run  by  anti-Red  leader,  Raul  Enri- 
I  issue  of  the  New  York  Daily  quez,  who  gave  Mr.  Ross  permis-  Sopiotv 
News,  reported  the  whereabouts  of  sion  to  use  his  name.  Iwl 

two  of  the  FBI’s  most-wanted  men.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  TTl^ 

Gilbert  Green  and  Henry  Winston,  Newsman  gave  underground  lead-  VJ’lVCo  Vi^iyUlo 

sentenced  by  Federal  Judge  Harold  ers  a  complete  description  of  At 

R.  Medina  to  five  years  in  prison  Green,  Winston  (who  is  a  Negro)  VV  IlllG  YY  OxK 

for  conspiring  to  advocate  the  and  Robert  G.  Thompson,  a  third  nPNVFB  _  After  a  little  more 

violent  overthrow  of  the  United  Red  bail-jum^r.  The  description  ,han  two  months  in  officl,  the  so- 

States  government.  was  broadcast  by  special  methods 

Green  and  Winston,  two  of  the  which  cannot  be  revealed,  to  144  ,his  week  that 

country  s  top  Communist  bosses  cells  of  the  anti-Communist  or-  cigar,  as  a  badge  of  office,  is 

had  been  objects  of  an  intense  ganization  throughout  Guatemala,  jop^vvhat  nasse 

hemisphere-wide  search  by  the  Five  days  later  came  a  report  _ _ _ _ 


Society  Editor 
Gives  Up  Cigars 
While  At  Work 

Denver  —  After  a  little  more 


desk  at  the  News  has  been  held 


hem.sphere-w.de  search  by  t^  Five  days  later  canw  a  re^rt 

FB  since  they  jumped  $25,000  from  three  different  ant.-R^  i  considering  that  the  society 
bail  each  followmg  their  conv.c-  curators  m  Quezaltenango  to  the  ^4 

non  Oct.  14,  1949.  effect  that  two  Anier.cans,  one  of  22  by  Jack 

Ross  Gels  Tip  ^  Negro,  had  been  seen  at  former  rewriteman.  He 

Trujillo,  in  private  con  versa-  Th*ev^*werT^  believed  to*”be*'e'm-  appointed  to  the  job  after 

lions  with  Stanley  Ross,  former  ^  government  power  Co\\m%  left  last  Novem- 

e^d.tor  of  El  - -  ‘"“I  Mr.  Mohler  said  that  in  line 

.  it  ^  announced  policy  that 

.,  TTc  c  u  “names  doing  things  make  better 
Checking  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  .  ^ 

and  the  Guatemalan  government  400  ,y  de¬ 
offices  in  charge  of  power  plants,  400  000. 

Mr.  Ross  learned  there  was  no 

record  of  any  Americans  officially  .^^^hat  sadly,  is 

emp  oyed  a  the  Santa  Mana 
plant  where  the  two  men  were  be-  ; 

lieved  working.  seem  to  fit  in,”  he  said. 

marine  together  ^  .u  "  T  c  c-  ,  society  editor  was  on 

with  a  Russian  Ross  Together  with  Carlos  E.  Simons,  rewrite  and  general  assignment  for 

Red.  director  of  the  weekly  newspaper  years  and  achieved  quite  a  bit 

Mr.  Ross,  specialist  on  Latin  Anti-Comunista,  Mr.  Ross  ar-  jo^al  fame  for  his  animal  inter- 
American  affairs,  and  writer  for  views.  A  graduate  of  Colorado 

the  News,  got  an  assignment  from  *  members,  of  Ina>an  College,  he  is  an  infantry  veteran 

Managing  Editor  Robert  Shand  to  origin  and  ap^arance,  check  the  ^o^ld  War  II  and  formerly 
follow  up  the  tip,  and  thereby  edited  the  Brighton  (Colo.)  Blade. 

^gan  an  adventure  that  reached  was  bejng  watched  ■ 

deep  into  the  Guatemalan  jungles.  Because  ne  was  oeing  waicneo  ^ 

20  miles  from  the  isolated  Indian  1’,  “1  «  Bn°?n  Inquirer  Chanhes 

"  AuffioPoffbS^^nd  maRazine  dianr^r  rL  remained  in  the  Distribute  $604,000 

arttS  nn  Capital  to  await  the  report.  PnaADELPHiA  —  Inquirer  Char- 

rn^inUm  The  two  “Indians.”  furnished  ities.  Inc.,  celebrating  its  1 0th  an- 

RosTFsq  with  photographs  of  the  three  fugi-  niversary  March  I,  announced 

as  soon  (including  Thompson)  took  that  $604,000  had  been  paid  to 

An^raF<!ln  »  ?  »  bus  to  Quezaltcnango,  then  needy  groups  from  the  proceeds 

C^mnnU,  o  worked  their  way  carefull?  into  the  of  various  events, 

whi^h^^r  nr-  Octubre.  jy^gjg  towards  the  plant.  The  humanitarian  organization 

which  IS  printed  by  the  sem.-of-  j^eanwhile,  things  got  too  dif-  was  conceived  by  Walter  H.  An- 
wial  daily  newspaper  Nuestro  figult  for  the  News  reporter  in  nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Diana,  assailed  him  as  “an  agent  Guatemala,  and  his  presence  there  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Origi- 

endangered  the  anti-Communists.  nally  it  was  the  Inquirer  Athletic 
while  this  resulted  in  a  day-and-  Police  began  rounding  up  the  men  Association,  six  years  before  the 
night  watch  on  him  by  govern-  who  had  contacted  him.  present  corporate  body  was 

ment  secret  service  agents,  it  also  ^r.  Ross  took  the  first  plane  for  formed. 

advised  the  anti-Communist  under-  nearby  El  Salvador,  where  he  in-  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc.,  on 
ground  leaders  of  Mr.  Ross’  pres-  terviewed  President  Oscar  Osorio  March  1,  1943,  broadened  the 
ence,  and  they  managed  to  contact  and  got  some  important  facts  on  schedule  to  include  a  program  of 
him  at  his  room  in  the  Hotel  the  Red  espionage  and  “political  civic,  cultural  and  athletic  affairs. 
Palace  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  murder  organization”  which  re-  Attendance  of  the  various  events 
and  night.  cently  tried  to  assassinate  Salva-  during  the  10-year  period  reached 

Mr.  Ross  met  some  of  the  anti-  dorean  Foreign  Minister  Roberto  a  total  of  1,900,000,  according  to 
Red  leaders  at  the  offices  of  El  E.  Vanessa.  Executive  Director  Michael  J. 

Imparcial,  anti-Communist  opposi-  After  two  days  in  El  Salvador,  O’Neill. 
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editor  of  El 
Caribe,  one  of 
the  leading 
dailies  of  the 
Dominican  R  e  - 
public,  said  he 
believed  two  of 
America’s  b  i  g 
Communist  lead¬ 
ers  had  reached 
Guatemala  b  y 
Russian  sub¬ 
marine  together 
with  a  Russian 
Red. 
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Chas.  J.  DeLorenzo 

R*t«il  Advartiting  M«nag«r 

THE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS 
SAN  JOSE.  CAUPORNIA 

Writes: 

"We  feel  that  any  newspaper 
that  does  not  have  THE  AD 
BUILDER  as  a  space-selling  help 
is  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
powerful  sales  factors  we  have 
seen.  We  find  time  after  time 
that  layouts  made  with  thu  ser¬ 
vice  spell  the  difference  between 
'yes’  and  ’no’  when  presented  to 
a  prospective  advertiser.” 
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Press  Barred 
From  Town 
Board  Meets 

Andover,  Mass. — Freedom  of 
information  took  a  bad  licking  in 
this  typical  New  England  commu¬ 
nity  this  week  when  Town  Meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  keep  selectmen’s 
meetings  closed  to  the  public. 

Despite  a  month-long  campaign 
by  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
more  than  900  voters  of  this 
North-of-Boston  town  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  voted  in  favor  of  the  “closed 
door  policy.”  Under  Andover’s 
Town  Meeting  system,  all  regis¬ 
tered  voters  of  the  town  may  vote 
at  a  town  meeting. 

In  addition  to  attacking  a  policy 
that  keeps  reporters  out  of  all 
selectmen’s  meetings,  the  Tribune 
carried  on  its  editorial  attack  dur¬ 
ing  Town  elections.  The  incum¬ 
bent  selectman  declared  that  he 
hoped  there  never  would  be  open 
meetings  of  the  Board  while  he 
was  a  member.  The  selectman, 
J.  Everett  Collins,  who  is  also  a 
State  Representative,  was  returned 
to  office  by  a  narrow  margin  over 
two  opponents. 

The  Andover  selectmen  meet  in 
private,  with  outsiders  allowed  in¬ 
to  the  meeting  only  if  they  have 
something  specific  to  take  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Board.  The  same  three 
men  also  sit  as  the  Town  Assessors 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 
They  have  claimed  that  their  triple 
duties  made  open  meetings  impos¬ 
sible  because  welfare  matters  can’t 
be  made  public.  The  Tribune  has 
suggested  that  meetings  should  be 
open  only  when  Selectmen’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  discussed. 

After  their  meetings,  the  Select¬ 
men  check  items  that  may  be  given 
to  the  newspapers.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  town  clerk  is  author¬ 
ized  to  read  these  items  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Tribune.  That 
paper  has  continually  complained 
that,  in  addition  to  having  no  facts 
on  some  business,  the  items  re¬ 
leased  are  bare  of  background 
information. 

The  Selectmen,  in  defense  of 
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their  views,  have  suggested  that  _ 

the  press  is  not  sufficiently  ac-  i  i  O  i  Ofp©  op66ClS 
quainted  with  municipal  problems 

in  Andover  “to  properly  present  COgr©  COVerag© 


them  to  the  public.”  The  Tribune 
countered  with  the  suggestion  that 
no  one  can  be  too  familiar  with 
business  done  privately. 

In  a  last  editorial  before  Town 
Meeting,  the  Tribune  pointed  out 
that  on  the  state  level.  Governor 
Christian  A.  Herter  maintains  a 


Indianapolis,  I  n  d  .  —  Indiana 
high  school  basketball  tournaments 
are  being  covered  for  the  first  time 
on  the  Associated  Press  Teletype¬ 
setter  state  wire.  Pairings  and 
tournament  boxscores  rolled  out  as 
fast  as  on  the  old  style  wire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lou  Kramp,  chief  of 


Radio  Seeks 
Press  Rights 
In  Canada 


“full  disclosure”  policy  with  fre-  the  Indianapolis  AP  bureau. 


quent  press  conferences.  “One 
could  wish  that  the  Selectmen  had 
the  same  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  citizens  of  Andover  to  un¬ 
derstand  town  government,  which 
is  infinitely  less  complex  than 
state  government.” 

The  editorial  further  suggested 
that  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature,  must  “have 
less  respect”  for  the  press  corps 
covering  the  State  House  and 
“would,  if  he  dared,  initiate  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  bar  both  public 
and  press  from  sessions  of  the 
General  Court.” 


“This  year  we  sent  all  the  pair¬ 
ings  on  the  TTS  wire,”  he  said, 
“consuming  almost  I’a  hours. 
Members  seemed  to  like  getting 
them  all,  even  if  they  used  only  a 
few.  Three  TTS  tape  users  carried 
all  the  pairings.” 


Daily  Publishes 
100  Definitions 
Of  'Communist' 


Veteran  Oil  Editor 
Receives  Tribute 

Oklahoma  City  —  Silver  and 
Gold  would  be  a  good  theme 
around  Fourth  and  Broadway. 
It's  the  Golden  anniversary  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  and  the 
silver  anniversary  of  Claude  V. 
Barrow's  editing  the  oil  news. 

Mr.  Barrow’s  anniversary  was 
observed  at  the  chamber  of  com- 


Madison,  Wis.  —  ‘The  word 
‘Communist’  is  a  significant  term 
in  the  mid-20th  century  world. 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  aver¬ 


age  person? 

That’s  the  question  that  the 
Capital  Times  put  to  241  persons 
here.  The  result  was  a  page  in 
the  newspaper’s  Green  feature 
supplement  devoted  to  answers  in 
street  interviews  with  100  persons. 

The  feature  was  prompted  by  a 
reader,  who  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  In  Your  Opinion  is  a 


merce  when  71  oil  companies  in  Communi-st?”  The  Capital  Times 


Oklahoma  gave  the  veteran  oil 
editor  an  anniversary  cake  and  a 
gold  watch.  The  companies  com¬ 
bined  to  buy  a  full  page  in  the 
Oil  section  of  the  Anniversary 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Oklahoman 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Barrow. 

The  advertisement  recalled  that 
Mr.  Barrow  fell  into  a  slush  pit 
at  Ranger,  Texas,  in  1920  and 
hadn’t  gotten  the  oil  out  of  his 
system  since.  He  has  appropri¬ 
ately  called  his  column  in  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  “The  Slush 
Pit.”  Mr.  Barrow’s  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  started  when  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express. 


(AP) 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept; 

Report  FAGS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


Montreal,  Que.  —  Reconuno- 
dations  aimed  at  obtaining  tbt 
same  “rights”  for  radio  news  r- 
porters  as  are  “enjoyed”  by  new 
papers  were  submitted  here  to  dk 
28th  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  in  the  Mount  Royal  Hotel 

Radio  stations  should  make  in- 
mediate  application  for  press  prh- 
ileges  in  provincial  legislatures  and 
should  be  represented  at  daily  aid 
weekly  newspaper  conventions, 
Vernon  Dallin  of  cfqc,  Saskatooi 
told  delegates. 

“Many  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  feel  they  are  the  champkm 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  radio 
stations  should  be  very  interested 
in  them,”  he  said. 

All  radio  stations  were  urged 
to  give  extra  consideration  to  Sun¬ 
day  news  coverage  since  many 
large  sections  of  the  country  were 
dependent  on  radio  for  news  on 
that  day,  Mr.  Dallin  said. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Rx/lino  (if  nanonrlnKililx/ 


pay  $2  daily  for  questions  used 
in  its  “Question  of  the  Day”  fea¬ 
ture. 

While  only  five  interviews  are 
regularly  devoted  to  a  single  ques¬ 
tion,  the  answers  in  this  case 
proved  so  interesting  that  John 
Hunter,  a  Times  reporter,  and 
James  Roy  Miller,  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  were  assigned  to  inter¬ 
views  and  photograph  95  more 
persons. 

The  100  interviews,  each  a  par¬ 
agraph  long,  with  half-column 
cuts  of  each  of  the  persons  ques¬ 
tioned,  were  published. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  per¬ 
sons  were  interviewed  before  100 
answers  could  be  received.  Many 
persons  refused  outright  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject.  Ninety-seven 
persons  said  they  could  not  de¬ 
fine  the  term. 

Answers  varied  from  that  of  a 
truck  driver  who  said  that  a  Com¬ 
munist  is  “one  who  is  always 
sneaking  around”  to  that  given  by 
a  student  who  claimed  the  term  is 
‘|“a  name  used  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  to  smear  his  opponents.” 

I  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reporter  who 
■  conducted  the  interviews,  gained 
jpublicity  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
jwhen  he  circulated  a  petition  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Only  one  person  out 
of  111  who  were  asked  to  sign 
the  petition  consented  to  do  so.  A 
subsequent  story  which  appeared 


Paper  Seeks  TV 
Sharon,  Pa. — The  Sharon  Her¬ 
ald  Broadcasting  Co.,  affiliated 
with  the  Sharon  Herald,  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  a  new  tele¬ 
vision  station  on  Channel  39. 


Rumors  Are  Deflated 
In  S.  F.  Chronicle  Note 

San  Francisco  —  “Unfavorable 
rumors  have  no  basis,”  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  assures  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  in  a  letter.  The 
statement  was  issued  because  of 
recurrent  reports,  William  D- 
Phelan,  advertising  director,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  letter,  by  Lynn  H.  Gamble, 
national  advertising  manager,  states 
that  the  Chronicle  has  “more  peo¬ 
ple  on  our  payroll  now  than  we 
had  at  this  time  a  year  ago,”  that 
daily  circulation  tesday  is  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  that  the 
Chronicle  gained  95,297  lines  in 
January  retail  advertising  and  this 
advertising  gain  continued  for 
February. 

Quoting  the  flat  denial  of 
George  T.  Cameron,  publisher, 
that  the  Chronicle  is  for  sale  or 
consolidation,  Mr.  Gamble’s  mes¬ 
sage  pointed  to  newly-made  invest¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  property, 
which  include  mechanical  pasters 
costing  $55,000. 

“The  owners  have  no  intention 
of  selling,”  Mr.  Gamble’s  letter 
stated.  In  describing  the  financial 
status  of  the  property,  it 
pointed  out  that  the  Chronicle  “i* 
one  of  several  valuable  interests  of 
the  owners,  such  as  KRON-TV, 
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California's  Experimental  Station  KM2XAZ 
Prepares  New  Mt.  Wilson  Site  For  Arrival 
Of  G  E  High-Power  DHF  Transmitter 

After  nearly  five  years  of 
experimenting  with  UHF  broad- 
i  casting,  the  John  Poole  Broad- 
{  casting  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
^  I  has  ordered  a  General  Electric 
••  12  KW  UHF  Transmitter  for  the 
earliest  possible  shipment. 

At  present,  Poole  Broadcasting 
John  Poole  Operating  10  KW  AM  Station 
KBIG,  daytime  only,  on  Catalina  Island  and  a 
UHF  Station,  KPIK,  on  a  new  Mt.  Wilson  site. 
The  transmitter  now  being  used  for  the  television 
station  delivers  approximately  100  watts  output 
and  was  built  for  John  Poole  by  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  utilizes  a  special  system  of  modulation 
which  combines  the  output  of  two  separate  chains 
of  RF  amplifiers. 

These  two  amplifier  chains  amplify  frequency 


KPIK’s  new  L'HF  transmiUer  site  on  Mt.  Wilson.  KPIK  will  serve  the  country’s 
third  largest  market  from  a  mile  above  metropolitan  Los  Angeles 
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modulated  signals  which  are 
combined  in  the  output  in  such 
a  phase  that  amplitude  modu¬ 
lation  results. 

Operation  Manager  Pleased 

Clif  Gill,  Operations  Manager, 
recently  said;  “We  wouldn’t  have 
ordered  the  G-E  12  KW  Trans¬ 
mitter  unless  we  knew  it  would 
bring  us  the  kind  of  results  we 
are  after.  Our  UHF  technicians 
have  checked  very  carefully  the 
specifications  of  this  transmit¬ 
ter.  Their  genuine  enthusiasm 
makes  us  feel  certain  we’ll  be 
satisfied.’’ 

The  John  Poole  Broadcasting 
Company  AM  Station  KBIG  is 
the  well-known  Westcoast  sta¬ 
tion  that  defied  those  who  said, 
“there  wasn’t  room  for  another 
station  in  Los  Angeles.”  Poole 
decided  he  would  enter  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  broadcasting  picture  with 
something  a  little  diflferent  to 
offer,  creating  a  “product”  tai¬ 
lored  to  fit  listener  needs,  and 
promoting  it  to  the  maximum. 
The  station  was  set  up  on  Santa 
Catalina  Island  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  salt  water  strip  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  mainland.  The 
station  delivers  a  signal  of  great 
clarity  over  a  tremendous  area 


—more  than  26,000  square  miles 
of  Southern  California  and  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  KBIG  went  on 
the  air  in  June,  1950  and  by 
August  it  was  in  the  black. 


Loni  FM  Tube  Life 
Surpasses  Guarantee 

Although  the  7D21  tube  used 
in  the  G-E  3  kilowatt  FM 
Transmitter  was  originally  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  2000  hour  guarantee, 
based  upon  certain  limitations, 
it  has  gone  far  beyond  that 
guaranteed  life. 

Plaudits  From  KTNT 

Among  the  many  satisfied 
customers  who  have  written  to 
General  Electric  about  their 
satisfaction  with  this  tube  is 
Max  Bice  of  Station  KTNT, 
Tacoma,  Washington.  Bice  says : 
“The  last  pair  of  tubes  we  re¬ 
placed  showed  a  total  life  of 
14,760  hours  and  were  still  going 
strong.”  It  is  performance  like 
this  that  has  led  Bice  and  his 
associates  to  order  a  5kw  trans¬ 


mitter,  6  bay  bat-wing  antenna 
plus  studio  and  film  equipment 
;  from  G.  E.  for  their  TV  station  ' 
on  Channel  11  in  Tacoma.  1 

!  From  WFNC  | 

I  J.  J.  Ikner,  Jr.  of  WFNC, 
i  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  recently 
wrote:  “I  thought  it  would  be  j 
of  interest  to  you  to  advise  that  i 
we  have  just  retired  one  of  your 
GL-7D21  tubes  used  in  our  three 
Kilowatt  FM  Transmitter  after 
13,140  hours  of  use.” 

These  are  just  two  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  back  up  the  G-E 
designing  engineers  desire  to 
provide  long-life  tubes  for  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  The  engi¬ 
neers  feel  that  while  this  cannot 
always  be  done  at  the  start,  the 
purpose  is  eventually  achieved. 


Sales  Manager  Celebrates 
25  Years  with  G.E. 


John  Wall,  District  Broad¬ 
cast  Sales  Manager,  is  another 
General  Electric  employee  who 
has  been  with  the  company  for 
25  years  or  more.  Wall  began 
his  association  with  General 


Electric  Supply  Corporation  in 
1928.  He  moved  around  in  the 
company  after  that,  holding 
mostly  positions  that  involved 
sales  responsibilities  for  receiv¬ 
ers,  tubes,  specialty  products 
and  broadcast  equipment. 

Broad  Electronics  Experience 

He  was  commissioned  in 
USNR  in  1934.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Communi¬ 
cations  as  officer 
in  charge  of  land¬ 
line  and  radio 
connecting  facili¬ 
ties.  He  received  Jo>>»w«ii 
the  Secretary  of  Navy  Com¬ 
mendation  citation  and  now 
holds  a  permanent  commission 
of  Commander  in  USNR. 

Wall,  whose  office  is  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  has  held  Amateur 
Radio  and  Station  Licenses  since 
1923  and  is  active  in  various 
Amateur  Radio  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  organizations  and  societies. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Teachers  Have  School 
Affairs  Well  in  Hand 

By  Donald  D.  Burchard 

Hea<L  Department  of  Journalism,  A  and  M  College  of  Texas 


ASJSA  Lists  Standards  accreditation  pr^edure  r.  j 

r  T  _*■  n*  _  cently  assigned  to  it  by  the  I 

ror  Inspection  i  earns  tional  Commission  on  Accrediting  } 

Bv  Dwiaht  Bentel  according  to  Alvin  Austin,  prcv 

ny  LTWignt  neniei  organization  and  bet 

Accrediting  representatives  of  department  of  journalism  i  \ 

the  American  Society  of  Journal-  University  of  North  Dakou  * 
ism  School  Administrators  will  ap- 

ply  that  organization’s  “Standards  naent,’  he  emphasizes,  “but  * 
of  Education  for  Journalism”  as  a  every  intention  of  conductin; 

measure  of  journalism  school  and  1^*1  of  oo*"  ability.” 


“So  what?” 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer  takes  up 
the  cudgels  for  ACEJ  (E&P,  Feb. 


There  appears,  however,  to  t* 
considerable  misunderstanding  t 
to  the  nature  of  the  role.  ASJS.< 


hiversity  of  Nevada.  oil  Education  for  Journalism 

Following  are  the  ASJSA  stand-  organized,  as  one  contributor  k 


‘1.  Institution:  A  recognized  in- 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  static 
(E&P  Feb.  28,  page  48). 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  state 


department  adequacy.  mere  appears,  nowever,  tots 

(  Accreditation  of  journalism  is  BinilllIiniillllliPIIIiniiilllllliliriii!:iiliilli!:iiii'i!ir!!r  i^  seems  indicated  in  prelimi-  considerable  misunderstanding  t 

in  serious  danger.")  (The  author  has  been  head  of  a  nary  decisions  by  ASJSA’s  Com-  'o  the  nature  of  the  role.  ASJSt 

Advwates  of  the  journalism  journalism  department  accredited  mittee  on  Accrediting  Relations,  l^^s  not  been  “named  to  carry  c 
accrediting  program  conducted  by  by  ACEJ.  He  now  heads  a  de-  headed  by  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  *1’^  work  that  the  American  Cout 
the  American  Council  on  Educa-  partment  that  has  never  applied  University  of  Nevada.  '  <^'1  Education  for  Journalism' 

tion  for  Journalism  agree  on  that  for  accreditation,  and  at  ttis  time  Following  are  the  ASJSA  stand-  organized,  as  one  contributor  k 

quotation.  The  skeptic  replies,  ‘loes  not  plan  to  apply.  His  school  Editor  &  Publisher  has  static 

what?”  is  a  member  of  ASJSA.)  institution:  A  recognized  in-  (H&P  Feb.  28,  page  48). 

Aitred  H.  Kirchhofer  takes  up  stitution  of  higher  learning  with  Oo  the  contrary,  it  is  the  static 

the  cudgels  for  ACEJ  (E&  P,  Feb.  ,  .  ^  education  for  iournalism  on  a  level  intention  of  the  National  Commi!- 

28,  page  48).  Much  of  his  con-  ]lf7hev*do?t  seri?b?oVd°on’f  with  other  comparable  professional  sion  on  Accrediting,  charged  wif  | 
tribution  IS  concerned  with  the  in-  ”  they  don  t  get  jobs  or  don  t  hold  trainine  and  with  strone  liberal  arts  revamping  accrediting  proceduK 
ternal  complications  and  jealousies  he  knows  that  he  has  failed,  ir  i  in  higher  education,  that  the  won 

of  the  two  rival  associations  of  “  he  fails  much  of  the  time  he  Quj-^.jye,,.  Broad  training  carried  on  by  ACEJ  —  accredit 

journalism  school  administrators.  will  be  in  some  otl^r  field.  profession  with  emphasis  tion  of  schools  and  departments oi 

This  he  over-simplifies  by  describ-  J”  teaching  as  in  any  other  field  ,  special  fields  for  journalism — shall  be  abandoned, 

IhemTelves"”'"^’^*  ^  which  W  school  professes  to  It  is  precLsely  this  kind  of  pro^ 

nalism  School  Administrators  as  a  ‘"Cmseives.  serve.  which  the  commission  has  di 

“rump  organization”  of  small  No  editor  would  willingly  sub-  Curriculum:  A  balanced  termined  to  abolish.  What  .ASJSA 

schools.  He  overlooks  an  impor-  mit  his  employment  policy  to  combination  of  cultural  and  back-  has  been  asked  to  do  is  to  naim 
tant  factor — ASJSA  and  the  other  others  for  judgment.  It  is  only  ground  studies  in  the  liberal  arts  representatives  to  inspection  team 
association  of  administrators,  the  good  sense  to  allow  th»  same  ^nd  sciences,  representing  all  which  will  examine  institutions  <f. 
Association  of  Accredited  Schools  degree  of  judgment,  of  integrity  rnajor  fields  of  knowledge  with  higher  learning  in  their  entiren 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  and  just  plain  intelligence,  to  professional  courses  in  journalism;  The  ASJSA  representatives  ml 
are  only  coordinate  units  of  the  teachers  as  is  allowed  to  editors  rnore  than  one-fifth  of  the  total'  Sive  particular  attention  to  th 
Association  for  Education  in  Jour-  and  publishers.  for  fh<»  hnrhelnr’*!  decree  re-  journalism  program  at  any  instim 


nalism.  The  size  of  a  school,  or  the  nui’red*"'in  technical  courses'  in  tion,  but  there  will  be  no  actm. 

Good  Work  Without  ACEJ  number  of  typewriters  available  to  journalism.  accreditation  of  that  program  bv 

Without  disparaging  the  ideals  ^‘n^l^nts,  is  no  guide  to  the  ability  ..4  Faculty:  A  faculty  qualified  itself.  Results  of  the  inspection  ot 
of  the  men  who  lead  ACEJ  the  ^  graduates.  Any  newspaper  personal  characteristics,  formal  schools  and  departments  withic 
organization  has  done  little  to  that  has  employed  journalism  grad-  and  informal  education,  successful  the  institution  will  be  pooled,  and 
raise  the  general  level  of  journal-  period  of  time  can  experience  in  journalism,  earnest-  judgment  will  be  as  to  the 

ism  instruction.  True,  certain  5^“^*  percentage  of  good  ^ess,  breadth,  and  ability  to  in-  total  institutional  adequacy. 


professional  courses  in  journalism;  The  ASJSA  representatives  ml 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  give  particular  attention  to  thi 
work  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  re-  journalism  program  at  any  institu- 


schools  are  doing  a  good  job  coming  from  small  schools  in  the  subjects  the  depart-  Approval  of  the  institution  as  a 

within  the  framework  of  ACEJ  from  large  universities.  ment  offers,  and  sufficient  in  num-  whole  does  not  necessarily  nieap. 

accreditation.  Those  same  schools  Graduates  of  schools  and  de-  her  to  permit  individual  attention  approval  of  the  program  in  jour 
would  do  an  equally  good  job  if  partmenLs  of  journalism  that  have  to  students.  nalism.  Evaluation  of  the  entin 

ACEJ  had  never  appeared  on  the  submitted  themselves  to  ac-  “5.  Facilities:  Laboratories,  class  institution  will  be  turned  over  ic 
horizon.  Other  schools,  not  ac-  creditation  by  ACEJ  have  proved  rooms,  equipment,  and  libraries  its  administrative  officers  for  their 
credited  by  ACEJ,  are  doing  themselves  capable  of  competing  adequate  for  the  achievement  of  guidance  in  maintaining  or  inv 
equally  good  work  in  preparing  favorably  with  the  graduates  of  the  educational  objective  of  the  proving  the  quality  of  instructior. 
young  men  and  women  for  careers  accredited  school.  This  “on  school.  ■ 

in  journalism.  the  job”  test  would  appear  to  the  “6.  Instructional  Methods:  In-  qtt  pi__e  Rpn«:kat 

College  catalogues,  degrees  held  ‘critical  mind  as  a  fair  means  of  dividualized  and  personalized  in-  nans  lonepeai 

by  teachers,  physical  equipment,  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  any  structional  relationships  between  Internship  Program 
even  listing  of  professional  ex-  ^ehool  or  department  of  journal-  teacher  and  student,  with  small  Athens,  Ohio — The  first  Ohic 


perience  by  teachers,  are  not  de- 


classes  and  adequate  practice. 


Athens,  Ohio — The  first  Ohic 
University  journalism  intemshif 


Last  summer,  nine  student 
worked  10  weeks  (or  more)  fo 


pendable  criteria  for  judging  ef-  Experience  across  the  nation  in-  “7.  Students:  Students  carefully  program  is  completed,  and  plan-' 
fectiveness  of  journalism  teach-  ‘I'cates  no  preference  for  the  grad-  chosen  to  do  quality  work  in  jour-  are  being  made  to  repeat  the  proi 

ing.  Even  personal  visitation  by  accredited  schools  of  nalism  studies  and  to  be  successful  get  this  summer, 

accrediting  teams  often  will  fail  journalism.  Editors,  as  a  group  practitioners,  with  the  unfit  elimi-  Last  summer,  nine  student 
to  produce  a  complete,  accurate  individually,  seem  to  base  nated  by  selective  methods.  worked  10  weeks  (or  more)  fo 

appraisal  of  the  journalism  pro-  judgment  of  applicants  on  “g.  Graduates:  Graduates  who  approved  newspapers,  and  one 

gram  of  a  college  or  university.  their  own  knowledge  of  ^  the  have  proved  the  success  of  their  senior  had  his  internship  with  1 
Experience  of  newspapers  and  schools  serving  their  territory,  education  by  their  record  of  em-  radio  station.  When  school  start^ 
journalism  schools  and  depart-  personal  recommendation  of  ployment,  advancement,  and  lead-  jhe  fall,  the  interns  enrolled  ic 

ments  in  Texas  offers  a  workable  ^  teacher  or  department  head  ership  in  journalism.  a  special  seminar  class  where  the) 

substitute  for  any  official  accredit-  seems  most  often  to  be  the  de-  “9_  Confidence  of  press  associa-  discussed  problems  encountereii 
ing  program.  Department  heads  termining  factor  when  a  journal-  tions,  publishers,  editors,  gradu-  during  the  summer, 
meet  several  times  a  year  with  the  graduate  applies  for  a  job.  ates,  students,  faculty,  and  the  in-  Under  the  OU  plan,  the  studW- 

education  committee  of  the  Texas  It  serves  no  purpose  to  air  stitution’s  administration  in  the  works  as  a  regular  employe  and 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  jealousies  of  educators,  adminis-  type  and  quality  of  instruction  1,^5  same  responsibilities.  Ht 
Major  item  of  business  is  an  offi-  trators  or  their  followers.  Pub-  given.”  receives  his  grade  and  credit  froct 

cial  internship  program  sponsored  Ushers  are  jealous  of  their  pre-  In  the  application  of  these  seminar, 
by  TDNA.  The  net  result  is  a  rogatives.  ^  are  college  admin-  standards,  quality  rather  than  ■  | 

close  understanding  of  mutual  istrators  and  journalism  teachers,  quantity  should  be  stressed,  Mr. 

problems  and  a  definite  challenge  Each  knows  his  field  better  than  Higginbotham  has  indicated.  Best  nwpiiai  rieage  . 

to  the  schools  to  improve  their  he  knows  the  other  fellow’s  field,  over-all  criterion,  he  suggests,  Buffalo  ^The  Buffalo 
programs.  The  ACEJ,  whose  membership  should  be  the  careers  of  graduates  News  and  its  radio  s^ion,  W  • 

The  teacher  can  judge  effective-  includes  most  of  the  teachers  of  in  the  field  of  journalism.  l  -u-  f  Vhii 

ness  of  his  work  by  the  success  journalism,  has  things  well  in  ASJSA  is  taking  positive  steps  500,000  building  fund  o 
of  his  product — students.  If  their  hand.  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  dren  s  Hospital. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  Ingersoll  Fricassee 


A  continuing  survey*  of  New  England 
grocery  stores  reveals  that  Ingersoll  Fri¬ 
cassee  shows  a  high  record  of  distrilnition. 

Ingersoll  gained  steadily  over  a  six-year 
|)eriod.  In  19.5'^  this  canner  was  uj)  to 
ol '  <  distrihiition.  having  risen  from  a  low 
of  '2(1' ; . 

As  in  the  cjises  of  other  food  processors, 
(•onsistent  newspa|)er  advertising  in  New 
England  definitely  pays  off.  It  pays  off 
in  more  sales,  in  greater  demand,  and 
larger  distribution.  It  pays  off  because 


local  newspa|)ers  in  New  England  are  as 
much  a  part  of  daily  life  as  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  working.  Ivocal  news  makes 
fascinating  reading,  and  New  Englanders 
read  their  daily  j>ai)ers  as  if  their  life 
depended  upon  it. 

This  .same  intensive  readership  makes  for 
ready  acceptance  of  product  advertising 
ap|)earing  in  the  pages  of  these  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  the  perfect  medium  for  .sell¬ 
ing  the  great  New  England  market.  Try 
the.se  out.standing  newspa|)er.s  .soon. 


*  Siinvy  of  "Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Produets"  evm/<ili  d 
•^v  the  Xe-.r  Enejland  Sesospopers  .■htvertisiiifi  Purean. 


Sell  liiew  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bdngor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT — Barra  Timaf  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M). 


MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MBE), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard  Timet  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E).  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MSE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S), 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Newt  (M.ESS) 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (Ej, 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Antonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Pott  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  Newt- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M). 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MftE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  t  American  (MtE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MRS). 
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Circulation 

(continued  from  page  44) 

makes  32  cars  available  to  its  dis¬ 
trict  managers  and  other  route- 
men,  who  formerly  supplied  cars 
to  cover  their  routes,  for  which 
they  were  paid  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Through  arrangements  with 
Drive-A-Car,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
an  Albany  dealer  furnishes  the 
cars  and  will  provide  all  service. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  employes  to  have  personal 
use  of  the  cars  on  their  days  off, 
Sundays  and  during  vacations,  ga¬ 
raging  them  at  their  homes. 

Plane  to  South  America 
Awaits  Carrier  Boys 

Carriers  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  and  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  already  noted  as  world  travel¬ 
ers,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
again  “take  off’  this  Spring  and 
Summer  with  a  contest  that  will 
offer  them  three  trips. 

The  “big  one”  is  a  30-day  plane 
trip  that  will  cover  Central  and 
South  America,  with  all  expenses 
paid.  It  will  cost  $2,500  each. 

In  addition,  the  Dispatch  and 
Journal  are  offering  a  trip  to  a 
“dude”  ranch  in  Colorado,  where 
the  boys  will  spend  a  week,  with 
all  expenses  paid,  and  a  vacation 
trip  to  Atlantic  City,  the  latter  to 
be  enjoyed  in  May. 

“We’ll  take  one  boy  or  we'll  take 


a  tliousand  carriers  on  any  one  of 
these  trips,”  said  Edward  W.  Bur- 
well,  circulation  director.  “If  they 
win  enough  points  to  take  all 
three  trips,  that's  all  right,  too.” 

The  three  trips  offered  to  car¬ 
riers  make  the  current  contest 
(Feb.  23  to  April  4)  the  largest 
offered  by  the  papers. 

Scholarship  Program 

Upcoming  high  school  carrier 
graduates  are  receiving  advance 
biographical  story  and  picture  in 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  Stories  tie  in  with 
the  Gannett  Scholarship  program, 
reviewing  senior  carriers’  scholas¬ 
tic  and  community  achievements. 

Stolpe  for  Favor 

Bert  E.  Stolpe,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  has  taken  over 
the  circulation  bulletin  of  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
formerly  edited  by  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press. 

100  Fly  to  Florida 

Recently,  100  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  carriers  and  their  adult  su¬ 
pervisors  enjoyed  a  “winter  vaca¬ 
tion”  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  four-day  trip  by  plane. 

Down  Dallas  way,  carriers  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
are  busy  competing  in  a  contest  to 
earn  an  Easter  vacation  trip  to 
New  Orleans. 
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Once  a  Week 
Is  Often  Enough 

Hillsboro,  Ore.  —  The  Hills¬ 
boro  Argus  asked  its  5,600  sub¬ 
scribers:  “Should  the  Argus  pub¬ 
lish  two  issues  a  week  instead  of 
one?” 

Only  184  readers  sent  in  a  vote. 

A  change  to  twice-a-weck  was  ve¬ 
toed  by  more  than  a  4-to-l  mar¬ 
gin.  Many  reasons  were  given  but 
the  majority  objected  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  13  cents  a  month  they 
would  pay  for  104  issues  a  year. 

In  San  Francisco,  Call-Bulletin 
carriers  are  working  for  baseball 
equipment  and  a  trip  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  for  a  doubleheader  between 
Seals  and  Solons,  April  5. 

'Silent  Sales'  Service 
The  Buffalo  Lions  Host  Club, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 

placed  50  “silent  salesmen” 
throughout  t  h  e  city  to  aid  the 
Lions  Blind  and  Charity  Fund. 

Offered  Polio  Policy 

A  New  insurance  policy  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  carriers  with  additional 
benefits,  including  $2,000  polio 
coverage,  and  anti-tetanus  shots  up 
to  $12  in  case  a  carrier  is  bitten 
by  a  dog.  Polio  benefits  include 
expense  up  to  $2,000. 

Rate  for  Travelers 

Montreal  Gazette  has  arranged 
“for  the  convenience  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  going  South  on  business  or 
vacation,”  air  mail  delivery  of  the 
newspaper  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  a  flat  rate  of  50  cents 
a  day,  payable  in  advance. 

Strength  Appointed 

L.  H.  Strength  has  been  named 
state  circulation  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution.  Arthur  Daniel,  circula¬ 
tion  director,  said  he  replaces  C.  C. 
Babb,  who  retired  several  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Strength  began  working 
for  the  Journal  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  1930.  For  13  years  he 
has  been  a  district  supervisor. 

■ 

Phila.  Inquirer  Has 
Auto  Show  on  TV 

Philadelphia  —  The  Inquirer 
and  its  affiliate,  WFIL-TV,  pio¬ 
neered  a  merchandising  idea 
March  1  with  a  two-and-a-half- 
hour  television  auto  show,  featur¬ 
ing  19  new  U.  S.  car  models  and 
14  foreign  makes.  The  Inquirer 
issued  a  20-page  supplement  in 
conjunction  with  the  show. 

The  program  worked  smoothly 
with  cars  in  and  out  of  the  studio 
in  45-second  change-overs.  John 
B.  White,  president,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Auto  'Trade  Association,  said, 
“It  will  make  the  country  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  It’s  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  consumer  merchandis¬ 
ing.” 


Bradley 


Bradley  Named 
Gen'l  Manager 
In  Birmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.  —  Business 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  News 
since  1945,  Harry  B.  Bradley  has 
been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the 
company. 

Directors  o  f 
the  company, 
meeting  March  6, 
also  named  Mr. 

Bradley  general 
manager  of  the 
News  and  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Her¬ 
ald. 

James  E . 

Chappell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  for  many  years  business 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  News 
Company,  will  continue  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  editor  of 
the  News. 

Other  officers  of  the  company 
were  reelected.  They  include:  Mrs. 
Victor  H.  Hanson,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Clarence  B.  Hanson, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  publisher  of 
the  News;  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
executive  vicepresident  of  th« 
News,  who  continues  as  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Radio  Station 
WSGN  and  WSGN-FM;  John  C. 
Clark,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Robert  P.  Hunter,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Bradley,  a  native  Ala¬ 
bamian,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  classified  advertising 
solicitor  with  the  Birmingham 
Ledger  after  his  graduation  from 
Howard  College  here  in  1915.  He 
became  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ledger  before  joining 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  old 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Joining  the  News  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  Sept.  2,  1925. 
Mr.  Bradley  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  News  and  the 
old  Age-Herald  in  1934.  He  be¬ 
came  business  manager  for  the 
papers  in  1945. 

■ 

WNR  Directors 
Are  Announced 

Chicago  —  Members  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  board  of  directors, 
were  announced  by  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  now  owner  of 
WNR.  They  are: 

Gene  Alleman,  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association;  Glenn 
McNeil,  manager  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Press  Association;  Stanford 
Smith,  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association;  C.  W.  Brown. 
Oconomowoc  ( Wis. )  Enterprise: 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brevard  (N.  C.) 
Transylvania  Times;  Alan  C.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Luverne  (Minn.)  Star-Her¬ 
ald;  Lowell  lessen,  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal;  Paul  C.  Smith. 
Rock  Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter  and 
Don  Eck,  general  manager  of  the 
NEA. 
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Nine  out  of  the  ten  leading  rnanu- 
factoring  areas  of  Pennsylvania  reported 
in  January  higher  factory  employment, 
employee  hours,  and  payrolls  than  they  did 
a  year  ago.  This  great  State  has  been 
a  leader  for  a  long  time — leading  in 
employment  of  workers  in  more  different 
industries  than  any  other  State.  From  cho¬ 
colate  bars  to  railroad  cars  it  is  tops. 

All  this  activity,  amounting  to  more 
than  $9  billion  worth  of  production  a  year, 
adds  up  to  a  mighty  lucrative  market 
.  .  a  market  composed  of  hard-working,  high- 
earning  people  who  live  in  Pennsylvania’s  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

The  key  to  selling  this  great  market  most  effectively  lies 
in  knowing  about  Pennsylvania’s  most  sohd  citizens — its 
influential,  well-received  hometown  newspapers.  These  are 
the  salesmen  you  need  to  push  your  product  in  Pennsylvania, 
because  they  reach  regularly  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
you  want  to  sell. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  them  is  to  use  them.  Try  them  soon, 

has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  ,  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 

beaver  falls  news-tribune  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  » 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)- 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
I^M  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILUAMSPORT 
GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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What  Readers  Soy  ihaT'’1Lrmaitn“frZ'R?ssi’a''”it  Washington  Acts  '  Reporters 

conMued  Ire,  page  2  On  Closod  Doois  Refuse  Oustei 

J  To  spot  and  label  enemy  prop-  Olympia,  Wash.  —  The  Wash-  T7— 

This  was  cut  down  to  size  ^g^nda  dulls  the  point  of  the  of-  ington  State  Senate  has  adopted  X  rOill  OGSSIOH  1 

hnTs“SchU  the^one'inX  k.  i  f  Raleigh,  N.  C.-Seven  Nw 

lines  suen  as  me  one  n  ine  c/eie  ^  always  be  remembered  take  final  action  on  ordinances,  Camlin  i  renorter<  rontinnina  iK,. ' 

Smear  of  j^at  a  psywar  offensive  is  not  an-  resolutions,  rules,  regulations,  or-  ^  against  .secret  General  A.! 

1  press  association  nounced  by  the  arrival  of  a  bomb  ders  and  directives  at  meetings  semblv  sessions  refused  to  leave  i 

stories  labeled  the  charge  by  a  i  ji.,  a  „i,fist  in  the  nicht  onen  to  the  nublic  The  State  sessmns,  rerusea  to  luvei 

Quote  from  U  S  Deleeate  Frnest  ■  ^  ^host  in  tne  nignt  open  to  tne  Puol'C-  i  ne  state  committee  hearing  upon  orders  ii  i, 

T  Gross ^s‘‘shab£  pro^  "  T'  ®'ih  the  chairman  last  week.  Theca  l 

^hese  verv  Jnrl  wer^twll  hv  ^oes  to  work.  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro-  refused  to  vote  in  open  s^  * 


7  Reporters  ^ 
Refuse  Ouster  Gi 
From  Session 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Seven  Noni!*^'^ 


These  very  words  were  used  by  William  Taylor. 

the  5r  Lotm  Post-D,spatcli  the  chairman,  Kent  State  University 
New  York  Times  and  the  Chris-  Journalism. 


A^eif  y'ork  Times,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  in  their 
heads. 

This  story  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  Stalin  offensive,  this  time  a 


Let  the  Castle  Go! 


.  w —  ...  - ....  ^  I —  mittee  reiuseci  to  vote  in  open  !<v 

ur  u-  1  ^'on,  and  adjourned. 

The  Washington  measure  also  H.  Pou  Bailey  i 

requires  a  prompt  recording  and  County,  acting  “on  my  o»- 

release  of  minutes.  Under  its  motion."  a.sked  reporters  to  to 
terms,  executive  sessions  are  per-  ^is  committee,  which  was  cor 


other  StXn  offens  v^This  tiL  a  To  the  Editor:  1  am  one  of  missive  providing  no  action  of  rec-  .ij^^ing  a  controversial  auto  ir- 
Christmas  Eve  Was^^  Sr  s^^as  colleagues  of  Mrs.  Mildred  ord  is  taken  at  such  meeting.  Ehe  ^  jion  bill, 

by  thTway  was  the  favS  P^'-'^^r  Seese  on  the  alumni  com-  ^nate  vote  was  27  to  4.  The  .-Has  the  committee  been  polk 

Uganda  season  for  StaSn  Tffis  -‘ttee  appointed  “to  see  what  ho-e  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  „„  ^^e  secret  session-  asked  Mr 

year  it  was  in  the  form  of  answers  could  be  done  to  save  Yates  nmvidino  nnen  ^inston-Sah 

to  questions  submitted  by  lames  Castle,  Norman-style  mansion  that  (Similar  bills  providing  open  -No,”  said  Mr.  Baik 

lu  4UCS11U1IS  Mimiimcu  uy  .laiiics  _  I  meetines  of  Dublic  bodies  are  now  *..u-  :  _ _ -i.:!:... „ 


It “*Ns 

m  [I  limn  i 

^  r  televis 
I  ities, 
oil  .April 
»- 1  CORP. 
H(  1  incluii 

w-  “‘-vel' 
in- 1  'ip  ni 
I  qars. 

It  1  Au 


R.  Reston  of  the  New  York  has  hevused  the  Syracuse  University  “thi.s  is  my  own  responsibility.” 


•Again  the  offensive  propaganda  (E&P,  Feb.  7,  page  54.) 


School  of  Journalism  since  193.^.  before  the  legislatures  of  Cali¬ 


fornia  and  Arizona.) 


thrust  of  the  enemy  was  nailed  for  The  alumni  committee  s  Pi'f* 


just  what  it  was  by  the  press  asso-  PO'C  was  not  the  one  Mrs.  Seese  gjjjj  Antonio  Kills 


“Does  the  committee  suppo- 
the  chairman?”  asked  Ralph  Ho» 
land  of  the  Charlotte  Ohsersp 
There  was  no  reply. 

“I  am  speaking  for  the  full  con' 
mittee,”  said  Bailey.  Ed  Kirk  o: 


ciations  and  many  newspapers.  specifies,  in  my  understanding.  It  «  *  ^  speaking  for  the  full  com 

The  best  treatment,  probably.  simply  to  study  the  situation  rioposea  rreSS  k^ag  mittee,”  said  Bailey.  Ed  Kirk  o: 
was  by  an  alert,  old  hand  at  smell-  c>n  behalf  of  journalism  graduates  San  Antonio,  Texas  —  A  sug-  Raleigh  Radio  Station  WPTF  sal; 

ing  out  Russian  propaganda _ the  differing  sentiments  on  the  gested  set  of  city  council  procedure  that  attitude  “seems  a  little  die 

Christian  Science  Monitor.  They  imminent  razing,  and  come  up  rules,  interpreted  as  press-gagging  tatorial.”  Said  Mr.  Bailey.  Tit 


gave  the  story  rather  complete,  with  a  report  or  recommendation  in  effect,  has  been  squelched  after  inclined  by  nature  to  be  a 
. _ •  -I _ 1.  _  rf'mni'ilina  differences.  an  airins?  hv  local  new.snaners.  iHctalorial  ” 


STALIN  STATEMENT  SIFTED: 
WARY  NATIONS  SEE  AT¬ 
TEMPT  TO  REVIVIFY 
PROPAGANDA 


but  tongue-in-cheek  coverage  un-  reconciling  these  differences.  an  airing  by  IcKal  newspapers.  dictatorial.” 

der  a  top  head:  Seese  took  her  journalism  The  proposed  rules,  which  pro-  Mr.  Bailey  said  he  wanted  th. 

training  at  Syracuse  back  in  the  vided  for  disciplinary  censure  of  secret  committee  session  so  the 
STALIN  STATEMENT  SIFTED:  ’^^s  in  a  relatively-modern  build-  uncooperative  or  tactless  newsmen,  bill  could  be  sent  to  the  floor  fori 
WARY  NATIONS  SEE  AT-  mg,  Slocum  Hall.  She  probably  were  first  disclosed  and  assailed  by  debate.  “I  don’t  think  that  lh< 
TEMPT  TO  REVIVIFA'  ^’^d  the  luck  of  never  having  to  Ion  Ford,  associate  editor  of  the  committee  members  should  h 
PROP.AGANDA  attend  class  or  lab  in  the  Castle.  Express  and  Evening  News,  in  one  written  up  in  their  hometown  pa 

then  Teachers’  College.  Then  and  of  his  Express  columns,  “Back-  pers  before  the  bill  comes  up  or. 
The  New  York  Times  said  over  '’ow,  the  Castle  is  picturesque  as  stage  in  Politics.”  the  floor.  I  don’t  want  them  to  ix 

its  own  story,  “The  Western  Cap-  ^**1  get-out.  Functionally,  as  the  It  developed  that  the  proposed  embarrassed  in  the  press.” 
itals  Cautious”  and  one  senator  residence  it  was  built  to  be.  and  rules  had  been  drafted,  “on  his  The  reporters  were  adamant 
was  noted  as  having  said  that  it  an  educational  center,  it  is  own  time  and  initiative,”  by  Jack  Others  who  refused  to  leave,  ir 
wa.s  “the  same  old  line.”  dreadful.  It  has  high,  echoing  Tallent,  administrative  assistant  to  addition  to  those  mentioned,  wer; 

The  Chicago  Tribune  headlined,  ceilings,  medieval  slits  passing  for  City  Manager  C.  A.  Harrell.  Ed  Cato  of  the  Associated  Pres' 

“Stalin’s  Offer  to  Talk  Peace  windows  in  many  rooms,  and  However,  the  San  Antonio  Light  Arthur  Johnsey  of  the  Grew 
Called  Phoney.”  many  wasteful,  odd-shaped  spaces,  pointed  out  in  a  story  that  “al-  boro  Daily  News,  Jim  Shumakc' 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  'itairs,  and  balconies.  though  Harrell  reported  he  had  not  of  the  Durham  Herald  and  Wood 

letin  ran  a  timely  U.P.  sidebar  The  Frederic  Goudy  Type  Lab-  read  the  proposals,  he  had  sent  row  Price  of  the  Rn/eig/i  Vcms  w 
with  the  Stalin  story.  It  was  a  oratory,  which  available  sunlight  them  to  City  Attorney  Harvey  Observer. 
four-column  item  on  the  theme  should  flood,  is  dismal.  The  fac-  Hardy  for  study.”  ■ 

that  it  was  the  same  old  prop-  ulty  offices  are  cramped  cubby-  City  officials,  with  an  election 

Uganda  and  was  headlined:  holes.  In  short.  Yates  Castle  is  coming  on,  appeared  to  have  been  neponers  Wriie 

not  good  enough  to  keep  on  as  chagrined  over  the  fact  that  any  por  Editors 
RED  PROPAGANDA.  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  such  project  had  b^n  associated  Norih  Vancouver,  B.  C.— Tft 

NOT  PEACE,  CALLED  country’s  major  centers  of  educa-  with  the  administration.  many  reporters  write  their  stork 

STALIN’S  MOTIVE  tion  in  the  culture  and  techniques  ■  for  their  editors,  ignoring  any  af 

of  modern  communications.  Govemor  Sets  Up  peal  to  the  reading  public.  Christ; 

I  he  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Nearly  all  Syracuse  University  CiiDiaression  Vioil  McDevitt.  chief  of  the  North  Shon 

notified  its  readers  by  the  way  of  students  and  alumni,  journalistic  nvon  N  I  —  H  h  N  o(  •he  Vancouver  Sun,  tol. 

its  head  that  “Eisenhower  Warv  and  otherwise,  are  sincerely  fond  ,  ’  .  '  ;  a  iiroim  of  journalism  student 


RED  PROPAGANDA. 
NOT  PEACE,  CALLED 
STALIN’S  MOTIVE 


Governor  Sets  Up 
Suppression  Vigil 

Trenvon,  N.  J.  —  Hugh  N. 


many  reporters  write  their  stork 
for  their  editors,  ignoring  any  ap^ 
peal  to  the  reading  public.  Christ; 
McDevitt.  chief  of  the  North  Shot 
bureau  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  tol; 


head  that  “Eisenhower  Wary  and  otherwise,  are  sincerely  fond  t  ’.u  ^  i  group  of  journalism  student 

of  Hoodwinking  by  Russia  at  Any  of  Yates  Castle’s  crenellated  tow-  . 

Stalin  Meeting.”  and  the  Los  An-  ers,  great  carved  doors,  and  ro-  f'  •'^r  m.  'his  applied  particular!; 

geles  Times  warned  that  “Trick  mantic  staircase  and  rotunda.  But  ^  mrman  o  e  overnor  s  o  community  and  country  corre 

Feared  in  Stalin  Offer  for  Peace  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Seese  is  one  of  spondents.  many  of  whom  hat 

Talk.”  Others,  such  as  the  Cleve-  only  a  handful  that  fails  to  couple  ,  corrimi  ee  was  “  never  met  their  editors  personall' 

land  Plain  Dealer  in  an  eight-  that  affection  with  corresponding  o  oy.  re  y  ..j  found,  “he  said,  “tha 


land  Plain  Dealer  in  an  eight- 


column  line  simply  warned  that  realism.  Most  of  us  feel  that  ef-  o  oo  ■  in  o  newspape  beginning  reporter  is  niO' 

“West  Skeptical  of  Stalin’s  An-  forts  to  preserve  the  eerie  land-  ^  anxious  to  write  what  he  think 

swers"  and  the  Columbus  Citizen  mark  should  be  abandoned  in  c  .•’P  ^  ^  the  editor  wants  to  read.” 

told  its  readers  to  take  it  all  with  favor  of  efforts  to  increase  the  Good  angles  are  too  often  o'Xf 


a  grain  of  salt. 


Building  and  Development  Fund.  suppression^ by  state  officials.  McDevitt  said,  be 


From  this  it  is  apparent  the  We  know  that  the  development  1  e  J 

newspapers,  to  their  great  credit,  program  includes  a  long-needed,  Tour  lOr  StUQGIltS 
have  come  a  long  way  in  warning  new  journalism  building  or  com-  Madison,  Wis. — Dr.  Ralph  O. 


their  readers  of  the  propaganda  munications  center. 


cause  of  this  anxiety  to  please  lb' 
desk. 

He  advised  the  students  to  p'  \ 


intent  of  information  from  Russia.  Charles 

which  can  be  detected  as  part  of  106  W.  56th  Street 
their  deliberate  psywar  offensive.  New  York  19.  N.  A'. 


Nafziger,  director  of  the  Univer-  away  from  what  he  termed  “i"' 


Charles  D.  Bonsted  sity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  jour-  volved  leads”  and  to  tell  the  stoP 
Street  nalism,  will  be  the  leader  of  a  simply,  bringing  out  the  facts  i* 

9.  N.  A'.  Summer  student  tour  of  Europe.  language  a  child  could  understand 
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SYNDICATES 

GFC  Offers  *Inside  TV*; 
NEA*s  Lovelorn  Strip 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


“Inside  TV,”  a  new  daily  col¬ 
umn  of  chatter  and  criticism  on 
television  programs  and  personal¬ 
ities.  is  offered  for  first  release 
April  27  by  General  Feaiures 
CoRP.  Kach  350-word  release  will 
include  such  items  as  "teletorials.” 
■t-velopments,”  “tele-bits”  of  gos¬ 
sip  and  brief  biographies  of  TV 


stars. 

Author  of  the  new  column  is 
Eve  Starr,  radio  and  TV  play¬ 
wright.  who  knows  the  new  me¬ 
dium  from  the 
inside.  Miss  Starr 
will  write  her 
column  from 
Hollywood, 
where  for  the 
past  two  years 
she  was  motion 
picture  editor  for 
the  Hollywood 
Citize  n-Newii. 

She  has  also 
served  as  Holly¬ 
wood  correspond¬ 
ent  for  European  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  magazines,  but  is  giving  up 
all  other  writing  activities  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  “Inside  TV." 

According  to  the  syndicate.  “In¬ 
side  rv"  will  pull  no  punches  in 
criticizing  TV  performance,  and 
will  specifically  slant  its  comments 
to  the  newspaper  reader’s  point  of 
view. 


Miss  Starr 


The  Story  of  Martha  Wayne' 

NEA  Service  joins  the  soap 
opera  derby  May  4  with  first  re¬ 
lease  of  “The  Story  of  Martha 
Wayne.”  a  new  daily  comic  strip 
in  the  now-booming  “lovelorn” 
category.  The  story  is  described 


as  that  of  "a  courageous  young 
widow’s  struggle  to  win  a  place  in 
the  world  for  herself  and  her  son.” 

Artist  and  author  of  the  new 
strip  is  Wilson  Scruggs,  who 
studied  illustration  and  portraiture 
under  Harvey 
Dunn,  the  noted 
illustrator.  M  r . 

Scruggs  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  topo¬ 
graphic  branch  of 
the  Air  Corps. 

In  recent  years 
he  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  advertis¬ 
ing  art  for  the 
Saturday  Evening 
Post,  This  Week 
and  other  nation-  Scruggs 

al  magazines.  He  uses  his  wife,  a 

former  model,  as  his  subject  when 
drawing  “Martha  Wayne.” 

Diet  Series  from  CT-NYN 

“Stop  Killing  Your  Husbands,” 
a  series  of  12  special  illustrated  re¬ 
ducing  articles  by  Antoinette  Don¬ 
nelly.  is  available  for  early  April 
release  from  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

The  series  is  based  on  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  statistician’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “many  wives  unwittingly 
aid  and  abet  in  shortening  their 
husbands’  lives  and  are  thus  partly 
responsible  for  their  own  widow¬ 
hood.”  Better  nutrition  is  Miss 
Donnelly’s  answer. 

News  and  Notes 

“Penny,”  a  collection  of  Haenig- 
sen’s  daily  strips  drawn  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  will 


Babies 


are  boro  bald-headed 

.  and  at  sevenls  are  often  the  same!  But  from  childhood 
j'T.  to  chin  whiskers,  people  change  more  than  chameleons. 

The  gal  who  liked  dolls,  becomes  a  doll  the  gu\s  like.  The 
"  *•*.  mudpie  champ  turns  to  a  Dapper  Dan.  Yesterday's  little 

yearling  is  today’s  drug  store  cowboy . . . 


Then  &  Xow 

by  Roy  L.  Fox  catches  the  funniest  flip  flops  of  the  human  race.. . 
ni  a  chuckling  comic  panel  that  daily  packs  a  lot  of  laughs  in 
five  inches  of  space!  Good  for  what  ails  people,  the  panel  is  also 
good  for  circulation . .  .builds  fans  and  following  al  the  newsstand 
and  for  home  delivery.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phfuie.  w  ire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicaya  Trihune^IVew  York  IVetvs 

Trihunv  Tmrvr,  fhlrnan 
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be  published  in  book  form  in  May 
by  Simon  &  Schuster.  A  cook¬ 
book  for  teenagers,  featuring 
“Penny,”  will  be  published  by 
Prentice-Hall  later  this  year. 

It  m 

Gaynor  Maddox,  NEA  Service 
food  news  editor,  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  Texas  State  Senate 
in  Austin  while  on  a  reporting 
tour  of  that  state. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Neher,  who  creates  “Life’s 
Like  That”  for  Consolidated 
News  Features,  was  guest  speaker 
at  the  University  of  Colorado’s 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter  last  week. 

■ 

Phoenix  Papers  Win 
Directed  Libel  Verdict 

Phoenix.  Ariz. —  In  ordering 
dismissal  of  a  $50,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette.  Superior  Court 
Judge  Charles  C.  Bernstein  de¬ 
clared,  “It  has  been  generally  held 
that  matters  of  public  concern  are 
legitimate  subjects  of  criticism  and 
everyone  has  a  right  to  comment 
thereon,  as  long  as  he  does  so 
fairly  and  with  honest  purpose.” 

.Mrs.  Mae  Porter,  an  attendant 
at  Maricopa  County  Hospital, 
claimed  that  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers  concerning  the  scalding  of 
a  baby  at  the  institution  in  No¬ 
vember  1951  made  it  impossible 
to  get  a  job  as  an  attendant.  She 
in  no  way  was  involved  in  the 
scalding  and  wa.s  reinstated  in  her 
job  a  month  after  discharge. 

Judge  Bernstein,  in  ordering  the 
verdict,  said,  “Courts  have  held 
that  comment  is  not  unfair  simply 
because  it  is  vigoroas  or  is  made 
in  rough  terms.  .  .  .  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  the  conduct 
of  their  public  servants.” 

■ 

Hinton  Memorial 

The  National  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  voted  $500 
for  the  building  fund  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club,  New  York  City, 
in  memory  of  Albert  Hinton, 
j  former  general  manager  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide, 
who  lost  his  life  covering  the 
Korean  war  for  Negro  newspa¬ 
pers. 

■ 

:  Share  Halloran  Prize 

Minneapolis  —  Two  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  reporters,  Frank  Murray 
and  Al  Woodruff,  have  been 
named  winners  of  the  first  Mike 
Halloran  Memorial  Award  for  the 
best  example  of  impartial  report¬ 
ing  of  a  controversial  subject. 
The  award,  which  amounted  to 
$35  each,  i.s  for  their  series  of 
articles  on  probation  and  parole. 

I  ■ 

!  Sunday  Edition 

,  Mountain  View.  Calif.  —  The 
I  Dailv  Register  published  its  first 
I  Sunday  edition  March  I.  The  is- 
i  sue  consisted  of  28  tabloid  pages, 
i  including  four-color  comics,  and 
sold  for  10c.  The  Sunday  edition 
I  replaces  the  Monday  edition,  and 
1  there  is  no  Saturday  edition. 


400  Letters 
Answer  Editor's 
Lenten  Query 

Syracuse — Alexander  F.  Jones, 
executive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal,  shattered 
a  rule  sacred  to  many  editorial 
departments  —  never  comment  on 
religious  issues — and  uncorked  a 
flood  of  reader  response  that  is 
still  besieging  the  newspaper. 

He  wrote  a  Lenten  season  edi¬ 
torial  three-fourths  of  a  column  in 
length  on  “Does  Intolerance  Stem 
from  the  Churches?” 

The  piece  ran  at  the  end  of 
Brotherhood  Week  and  sparked  a 
religious,  rather  than  a  civil  rights, 
disciLssion  of  tolerance  seldom  seen 
on  today’s  editorial  pages. 

Mr.  Jones  in  a  calm  fa.shion  fol¬ 
lowed  the  theme  that  he  thought 
the  competition  of  vari(#is  faiths 
and  sects,  despite  such  observances 
as  Brotherhood  Week,  led  to  in¬ 
tolerance.  He  posed  his  editorial 
title  as  a  question  and  asked  that 
“men  and  women  in  this  commu¬ 
nity  .  .  .”  help  “answer  these 
questions  for  me.” 

Within  t  wo  days,  the  letters 
crowded  two  columnists  and  a 
bottom-of-the  page  cartoon  off  the 
Herald-Journal’s  editorial  page. 
The  letters  replaced  these  fea¬ 
tures  for  eight  days,  and  for  two 
days,  filled  up  the  regular  “View¬ 
points”  space,  until  it  was  turned 
back  to  writers  on  other  subjects. 

During  thus  period,  nearly  400 
letters  were  received.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tone  set  by  the  editorial 
and  Mr.  Jones  noted,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  that  ended  the  discussion, 
that  “there  was  not  a  single  evi¬ 
dence  of  small,  narrow-minded 
denominationalism  from  either 
clerical  or  lay  sources.  There  was 
not  a  single  telephone  call  or  letter 
charging  the  writer  with  unworthy 
motives.” 

■ 

Harris  Memorial 

Winston  -  Salem,  N.  C. — The 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
has  given  $500  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Journalism  Foundation  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  W.  Randall 
Harris,  president  of  the  association 
and  assistant  general  manager  of 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Company. 

■ 

Course  for  Staff 

Minneapolis — A  “Know  Your 
Newspaper”  course  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  new  employes  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  operation  has  been  started 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  The  course  consists  of  12  bi¬ 
weekly  meetings. 

■ 

Comics  Go  Classified 

San  Francisco  —  Daily  comics 
now  appear  on  the  lower  halves 
of  two  classified  pages  in  an  in¬ 
novation  by  the  San  Francisco 
News.  The  new  make-up  has  been 
well  received,  reports  Charles 
Holme.s,  classified  manager. 
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PROMOTION 


How  To  Promote  Your 
Editorial  Page  By  Air 


using  550.917  lines  in  48  papers, 
tops  the  list.  Another  study  is  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  beer  and 
ale  linage  in  New  England  news¬ 
papers  in  1952.  Another  is  the 


T 


ecu 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Movie  Contest 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  He 
aid  &  Express  is  running  a  contei 
showing  scenes  from  well  knoir 


fifth  annual  report  of  automobile  JoYcee 

advertising  in  New  England  news-  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Nm 

papers  in  1952.  /oMrna/ is  publushing  once  a  moii’.; 

Kinston  (N.’  C.)  Daily  Free  a  page  entitled  “Young  Mansfield.’ 
Press  out  with  a  compact,  fact-filled  edited  by  tl^  Mansfield  lunic 
market  data  folder  prepared  for  it  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  loa' 
Ted  Barrett,  promotion  direc-  see  whether  the  prices  are  in  line  by  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  national  sponsor  pays  for  the  space  s 
tor  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morn-  with  those  advertised;  to  see  that  representatives.  which  all  Jaycee  activities  are  co\- 

ing  News,  seems  to  have  found  a  the  stock  is  “dramatically”  dis-  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency  giving  the  newspape 

solution  to  a  problem  that  often  played;  and  to  see  whether  the  does  a  fine  job  sending  out  be-  niore  space  for  other  news, 

besets  a  promotion  department—  sales  people  know  about  the  ad,  cause  it  is  “well  worth  a  second 

how  do  you  promote  the  editorial  and  know  enough  about  the  mer-  reading”  a  talk  by  Charles  W. 

page?  ^  chandise  advertised.  Horn,  classified  ad  manager  of  the 

In  a  tie-in  with  WF.AA,  the  This  is  country-club  merchandis-  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  on  “News- 

News  radio  station,  Ted  puts  one  inging  if  ever  we’ve  heard  it.  This  papers’  Public  Relations  Lifeline.”  ^ 

of  the  News  editorial  writers-—  would  force  on  the  newspaper  a  Delivered  last  Fall,  the  talk  de-  movies  for  identification,  with  15i 
there  are  six  of  them — on  the  air  responsibility  that  can  belong  to  votes  itself  to  classified  as  public  prizes  offered  totaling  $35,000 
immediately  following  the  nightly  nobody  but  the  advertiser  himself,  service  at  the  grassroots  level,  cash.  Rules  stipulate  that  it  b 
10  p.m.  news  broadcast.  Why  doesn’t  some  brave  represen-  This  is  what  Mathews  has  been  only  for  amateurs — if  a  person  has 

The  editorial  writers,  taking  tative  of  the  newspaper  industry  promoting  as  LocALnew.s  since  won  $200  in  a  contest  he  is 

turns,  get  on  the  air  with  com-  take  a  rap  at  this  kind  of  stuff  be-  1894.  The  tie-up  is  apt.  and  well  longer  an  “amateur.” 

inent.  explanation  and  interpreta-  fore  every  promotion  department  done. 

tion  while  the  news  is  still  hot.  By  in  the  country  is  trapped  into  sell-  Longview  (Texas)  Daily  News  Heart  Edition 
using  a  direct  telephone  line  to  ing  widgets  instead  of  newspapers?  and  Morning  Journal  worked  MnntPomerx  (Alai  Jou 

the  station,  they  don’t  even  have  some  good  public  relations  for  it-  i  nublished  a  snecial  “Heart' 

to  leave  their  offices  for  the  15-  More  Syndicate  Stuff  self  recently  by  awarding  two  edition  in  observance  of  Nationa 

minute  editorial  broadcast.  Bill  Weeks,  manager  of  the  plaques  “for  outstanding  service”  ugart  Campaign  Week.  Six  hint- 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi-  to  its  community  to  two  leading  jred  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  .sold  Ih; 

papers  from  house  to  house  fot 
whatever  people  wanted  to  give 
the  total  amount  going  to  the 
Montgomery  Heart  Association,  of 
which  Assistant  Publisher  R.  F 


keep  the  editorial  broadcast  itself  cate,  checks  in  with  a  catalogue  Texas  citizens, 

a  news-maker,  outside  authorities  presentation  of  his  50  or  more  ■ 

sometimes  brought  in  to  pro-  offerings  that  is  a  honey  of  a  pro-  Msridicin  Star 

vide  different  opinions  on  a  news  motion  because  it’s  so  simple  and  •  i 

question.  Reporters  are  often  makes  so  much  good  sense.  oponSOFS  lYlGinoriai 

called  in  to  provide  factual  back-  3  little  leather  loose-leaf  Meridian,  Miss. — The  Meridian 

ground.  And  Bill  Ruggles,  editor  f,ook  containing  a  page  for  each  Star  and  its  editor-publisher,  James 
of  the  editorial  page,  plans  to  of  the  syndicate’s  offerings,  H.  Skewes,  along  with  the  Junior 

broadcast  a  regular  editorial  con-  grouped  for  easy  reference  be-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  spon- 

ference  to  show  how  editorials  are  tween  index  tabs  that  send  the  edi-  soring  an  unusual  railroad  me- 


Hudson.  Jr.,  is  an  official. 


developed. 


Back  Issues 

To  COUNTERACT  any  complaint' 


tor  quickly  to  what  he’s  looking  morial.  On  May  26.  on  a  road-  regarding  the  price  of  back 


The  editorial  page  is  probably  — commentary,  the  lively  arts,  side  park  now  under  construction, 

yie  least  promoted  of  newspaper  sports,  women’s  world,  for  the  a  full-size  locomotive  will  be  ded- 
features.  Yet  potentially  it  is  one  men,  hobbies,  comics,  etc.  icated  to  railroad  men  of  the 

of  the  most  promotable.  Certain-  book  is  just  now  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time 


ly  it  is  these  days,  when  readers  Each  copy  bears  the  im- 

hunger  for  the  why  of  the  news  panted  name  of  the  editor  to 


and  the  what  does  it  mean?  If 
you've  ever  looked  for  an  answer 
to  radio  news  commentators,  here 
it  is.  and  with  your  own  people. 
Ted  has  provided  Alex  Keese, 
WF.^.A  manager,  with  a  good  pro¬ 
gram.  and  the  News  with  an  un¬ 
usual  promotion. 


whom  it  is  sent.  Loose-leafing 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  the  book 
alwavs  current. 

Effective,  too,  is  a  brochure  pro¬ 
moting  one  of  the  syndicate’s 


full-scale  monument  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  late  Jimmie 
Rodgers  of  Meridian,  folk  singer. 

The  steam  locomotive  was  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Meridian  &  Bigbee 
Railroad,  a  53-mile  line  between 
Meridian  and  Myrtlewood,  Ala. 


the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Ilerdd 
and  News  publishes  a  notice  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  paper,  stating 
■hat  back  issues  are  available  a! 
the  following  prices:  Present 
date  to  three  months.  5c;  three  to 
six  months,  10c;  six  to  nin; 
months.  20c;  nine  months  to  J 
year,  30c:  one  to  two  years.  50c 
two  to  four  years.  $1.  and  over 
four  years.  $2. 


newest  features.  Mark  Beebe’s  This  was  made  possible  by  Mr. 
“Listen.  Ladies!”  This  is  a  picture  Skewes.  a  director  of  the  railroad, 
and  caption  panel.  The  brochure 


Merchandising  Warning 

There  is  growing  evidence  that 
advertisers  are  whetting  their  ap¬ 
petites  for  more  and  more  free 
merchandi.sing  services.  Undoubt- 


shows  it  to  neat  advantage  by 
printing  samples  of  it  black  within 
a  grayed-down  newspaper  page, 
thus  cau.sing  it  to  snap  out  and  to 
attention. 

Kins  Features  scores  with 


edly  there  are  many  such  services  broadside  just  in  the  mails  that  is 


Negro  Week  Opens 
With  Radio  Program 

Negro  Newspaper  Week  will 
open  with  a  nationwide  NBC 
radio  broadcast  at  7:30  p.m. 
(EST)  Saturday,  March  14,  it  is 


Local  Briefs 

Believing  that  personal  new' 
about  the  people  who  live  in  iu 
community  adds  more  than  an' 
other  single  feature  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  is  conducting  i 
contest  among  its  newsroom  em¬ 
ployes  with  a  prize  offered  at  th: 
end  of  the  month  for  the  one 


that  c.in  be  justified.  They  serve  captioned  “Straight  from  the  feed  announced  by  Downdal  H.  Davis  .  . . 

the  new.spaper  as  well  as  the  ad-  bag”  and  actually  has  a  handful  of  general  manager,  A'fm.va.v  Ci/y  Ca//,  i'urning  in  the  greatesr'numlver  of 
vertiser.  But  there  are  also  many  cats  spilling  out  of  the  feed  bag  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Basin  '  Briefs  to  be  published 


services  that  serve  only  to  save  jfic  cartooned  horse  is  eating  out 
money  for  the  advertiser  by  doing  of.  Thus  promotes  “Champs  and 
something  for  him  for  free  that  he  Chumps,”  a  cartoon  strip  covering 


ought  to  be  doing  for  himself. 

Item,  a  recent  talk  by  a  large 
retail  advertiser  before  a  group  of 
newspaper  advertising  executives 
in  which  he  is  quoted  as  having 
suggested  that  the  newspaper  check 
stores  to  see  whether  the  custom- 


all  sports, 
March  30. 


which  is  for  release 


•he  National  Newspaper  Publish 
ers  Association. 

The  broadcast  will  originate  in 
New  York.  There  will  be  a  round- 


In  the  Bag 

New  England  Newspapers  Ad- 


Meeting  notices  of  fraternal  organ¬ 
izations.  civic  clubs,  church  or¬ 
ganizations.  etc.,  are  run  free  of 
charge.  Forty-three  Basin  Brief' 
table  discussion  by  Negro  editors  appeared  March  2  and  it  is  hoped 
and  publishers.  In  addition,  there  maintain  an  averaee  of  30  cacli 


will  be  an  eight-minute  dramatic 
skit  in  which  Mrs.  Mary  Church 


day  for  the  month. 

■ 

104  Pages,  Ne-w  Recorfi 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  The 


vertising  Bureau,  Boston,  out  with  Terrell,  of  Washington.  D.  C., 
three  important  advertising  studies,  will  participate  both  by  impersona- 
ers  brought  into  them  by  newspa-  One  is  the  first  annual  study  of  tion  and  in  person.  The  script  was 

per  advertising  are  being  properly  gasoline  national  advertising  in  written  by  Dr.  Margaret  J.  Buther,  News  and  Tribune  published  3 

handled.  This  merchant  wants  the  New  England  newspapers.  This  Professor  of  English  at  Howard  104-page  Progress  Edition  on 

newspapers  also  to  see  that  the  shows  how  13  major  oil  com-  University.  March  1.  Up  to  then  the  larges' 

store  has  an  ample  supply  in  stock  panics  advertised  during  1952  in  The  annual  Russwurm  Awards  paper  ever  published  in  Jefferson 
of  the  merchandise  advertised;  to  49  New  England  newspapers.  Esso,  will  be  announced.  City  was  76  pages  in  1932. 
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27  Managing 
Editors  Plan 
API  Sminar 


After  several  weeks  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  27  managing  editors  and 
news  editors  of  newspapers  will 
open  their  seminar  of  two  weeks 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  on  March 


Eagelman 


England 


Dunn 


Elliot 


Bannash 


Davis 


)  Htt- 
contt? 
knor 
ith  250 
S35,00l! 
It  it  ii 
son  has 
:  is  no 


McRae 


Lamhright 


Jennings 


Kneeland 


\fi\-urk  (N.  J.)  Sews. 

Gene  Wirth,  news  editor.  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. 

Discussion  Leaders 

Discussion  leaders  include: 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  director,  news 
and  editorial  office,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  New  York. 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin. 

James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  Sunday 
editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Harry  Lee  Waddell,  editor,  Fac¬ 
tory  Magazine. 

Joseph  Casta,  photo  supervisor. 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Julius  Klyman.  editor,  “Pic¬ 
tures”.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Ben  Dalgin.  director  of  art  and 
reproduction.  New  York  limes. 

Carl  H.  Lindstrom.  managing 
editor.  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

B.  H.  McCormack,  executive 
editor,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Benjamin  Fine,  education  editor. 
New  York  Times. 

Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  director, 
Westchester  County  Planning 
Commission.  White  Plain>i.  N.  Y. 

Louis  Minsky,  managing  editor. 
Religious  News  Service. 

Jean  Mooney,  director  of  wom¬ 
en's  services.  NFA  Service,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Oiiio. 

K.  Douglas  Hamilton,  newspaper 
■attorney.  Brown.  Cross,  and 
Hamilton,  New  ^'ork. 


mg  to  nature  and  size  of  operation.  f„lo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express. 
Analysis  by  discussion  leaders  will  Harmon  B.  Kneeland,  news  edi- 
be  presented  at  general  sessions,  tor.  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal. 
There  are  18  sessions  of  approxi-  j.  t.  Lambright.  managing  edi- 
mately  three  hours  each.  tor.  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 

The  27  seminar  members  repre-  News. 
sent  20  States  and  were  selected  Tom  McRae,  assistant  manag- 
from  4.3  applications.  The  list  con-  ing  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti- 
tains  five  newspapers  which  have  tution. 

not  previously  used  the  Institute,  .Aria  Reed  Nelson,  managing 
making  a  total  of  36  new  papers  editor.  Little  Rix'k  (Ark.)  Arkan- 
for  the  Institute  this  year  and  rais-  sas  Gazette. 

ing  the  Institute’s  attendance  to  John  M.  O’Connell,  Jr.,  man- 
889  members  during  its  six  and  aging  editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
one  half  years  of  operation.  News. 

Seminar  Members  John  D.  Paulson,  managing  edi- 

The  members  of  the  seminar  ^^^^^Fargo  (N  D.)  Forum. 
yfj..  Harmon  Phillips,  managing  edi- 

Isadore  Barmash.  chief,  com-  pu  „- 

bined  copy  desks,  Fairchild  Pub-  M.  Phillips, 

lication>.  Inc.,  New  York.  managing  editor,  Afro-American 

John  F.  Davis,  telegraph  editor.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Colircmt.  ^  °  ’ 

Louis  J.  Dunn,  news  editor.  I re'»on  (N.  i.)  Tones. 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Her-  Frederick  Graham  Runyon,  cdi- 

lor,  Pasattena  (Calif.)  Jtuiepena- 

Easton  A.  Elliott,  assistant  ...  ,,  .u 

managing  editor.  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  ^  ^idSouth 

Union-Sun  and  Jounial.  (Tenn.)  Com- 

James  England,  news  editor,  cu  i 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune.  ..George  R.  Shoal.s.  man^aging 
Buryi  F.  Engelman,  managing  (N.  Y.)  Demo- 

editor.  Decatur  (III.)  Daily  Re-  crat  Chronicle, 
yig^  Sylvester  Sprague,  managing  edi- 

Slarling  Ennis,  assistant  tele-  lor,  Pawtucket  (R.  \.)  Times. 
graph  editor.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  ^'lliam  H.  S  ringer  managing 

editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian 

Franklin  A.  Hunt,  news  editor.  Science  Monitor. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  Edward  Themak,  Jr  managing 

Vint  Jennings,  managing  editor,  editor,  Schenectady  (.  .  \.)  Ga- 
Churieston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mad. 

Cy  King,  executive  editor,  Biif-  Alfred  D.  Walling,  news  editor. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Public  Now  Seeks  God, 
A  Reporter  Finds 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalistn,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


terrelate;  where  people  across  the  Greene,  having  digested  his  infer-  I 
country  find  God  to  be  in  sorrow,  mation  before  starting  to  wrht  i 
He  reports  men’s  and  women’s  about  it,  illustrates  by  concrete  I 
new  idea  of  prayer — and  he  re-  example. 

ports  the  religion  of  Buffalo  Joe,  Thus  he  gives  not  only  essential 
the  religion  of  maimed  veterans,  information  but  he  gives  it  so  the 
and  the  query  of  Monday  morn-  reader  can  easily  assimilate  it,  re- 
ing  pagans  as  to  “Where’s  God  on  member  it,  and  refer  to  it.  The 


weekdays?” 


author’s  outstanding  points  are  his 


A  RKPORTER  IN'  SEARCH  OF  GOO. 
By  Howard  Whitman.  Gardt*n  City. 
X.  Y.:  Donbleday  k  Oonipanv.  Int*. 
:V20  pp.  $3.50. 


From  this  reporter’s  story  of  presentation  of  a  triangle  to  in- 
America’s  spiritual  hunger  and  be-  elude  constantly  the  viewer  with 
u-  TT  •  MV  implies  the  value  in  a  the  writer  and  a  character  in  the 

im,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  sense  of  beauty  —  the  sustenance  transmission  of  information 

•  .  _ _ ...  .  .  for  moral  and  spiritual  stamina  in  through  action  and  dialogue;  his 

»  repugnance  tor  the  ugly.  Char-  principle  ot  contmunicafing  „ 


one  of  his  theological  students  de- 

.,  ,  , ,  „  acter  probably  is  not  sometl 

scribed  as  an  oblong  blur. 

Th^  oblong  blur  is  what  How-  Character 


acter  probably  is  not  something  idea  through  symbolic  representa- 
one  inherits  from  forbears  or  tion:  and  his  analysis  of  a  famous 
achieves  at  prayer.  Character  in-  TV  script  in  which  every  principle 


The  first  tiny  Phoenix  to  rise  Whitman,  the  rejwrter,  spent  habit-formed  explained  in  the  book  is  practically 

from  the  ashes  of  Hiroshima’s  j^ree  years  trying  to  isolate  from  j^j|y  ^.^ojees  between  the  big  and  applied 

ghastly  plain  was  a  squat  shack,  ‘he  minds  and  worries  of  today  s  the  cheap,  the  ugly  and  the  beauti-  Television,  this  author  makes 
\  lone  man  lived  inside.  Outside  people  confu.sed  by  bloodshed  and  medium  as  dis- 

he  hung  a  simple  sign.  “Love  thy  fear.  A  New  England  garage  me-  g  Whitman’s  reporting  tinct  in  its  requirements  from 

neighbor.”  chanic  had  come  up  with  a  perfect  h.hU  of  ti,,. 


e  cheap,  the  ugly  and  the  beauti-  Television,  this  author  makes 
I.  clear,  is  an  artistic  medium  as  dis- 

But,  Mr.  Whitman’s  reporting  tinct  in  its  requirements  from 


And  at  the  end  of  a  three-year  solution  for  the  world  as,  greasy  do  the  “good”  instead  of  the  “bad,”  for  the  stage  distinct  from  sculp- 
assignment.  Howard  Whitman,  A  handed,  he  had  squirted  lubricant  beautiful  instead  of  the  ugly,  luring  from  marble— as  distinct  u 
Reporter  In  Search  of  God,  quot-  f.*  a  crazy  angle  under  a  hydraulic  doubtless  fixed  in  many  natures  releasing  a  beautiful  figure  from  a 


suggests,  the  habit  of  choosing  to  writing  for  the  stage  as  is  writing 


ing  a  scientist’s  definitions  of  the 
Almighty  —  and  Korean  soldiers’ 


the  beautiful  instead  of  the  ugly,  luring  from  marble — as  distinct  as 
is  doubtless  fixed  in  many  natures  releasing  a  beautiful  figure  from  a 


.  .  1  I  .  I  more  easily  and  more  firmly  when  shapeless  block  of  stone  is  distinct 

DncllCRtC  3ncl  Cjod  tukc  e  I 


definitions. 


American  over. 


businessmen  and  psychiatrists’ 


Pfc.  Cletis  Barlow,  in  this  book. 


there  is  faith  in  an  Infinite  Wis¬ 
dom,  in  a  Supreme  Intelligence — 


from  creating  a  figure  for  a  novel. 
You  cannot  merely  compress  a 


comes  in  this  terse  factual  account  hit  40  mile.s  north  of  Pyong- 


in  what  the  individual  understands  Broadway  play  or 


-  -  -  -  /-I  -  1  u  u-i  '-'vu  iv  L/v.  story  and  expect  it  to  make  good 

of  modern  soul-probing  to  the  ya"?-  S'mP'y  he  philos-  Yutang.  Mr.  Whitman  re-  television.  TV  writing  is  —  TV 

simple  affirmation  one  usually  ophized.  If  you  re  gonna  get  hit  „  observed  that  Ameri-  writing. 

_ i_  .  _ !•  _ ? _  vr\ii  tTr»nnr»  raif  _  *»n/l  ft  _  .  _  , 


complicated 


you’re  gonna  get  hit  —  and  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  big  a  hole 


.  .  cans  feel  about  their  religion  pretty 
°  ^  much  as  they  feel  about  their  sex 


“The  bread  of  a  worried  people’s  ^  la-  .  •  -i-  lives— that  it’s  a  “strictly  private 

heart-hunger  is  a  faith  that  some  A  lot  of  soldiers  and  civilians  n,j,tter.”  Americans  have  come  to 
Infinite  Spirit,  .some  Superior  In-  ^hare  this  fatalism.  When  you  ask  -yvhitman  reports,  that  re- 


Service  Award  Goes 
To  Fallon  Standard 

Reno- — The  Fallon  Slandard 


telligcnce.  loves  them;  otherwise  ‘hem  why  they  take  any  precau-  practical’  in  this  was  revealed  as  the  first  repeat 

He  would  not  have  made  them.”  tions  with  that  philosophy  you  are  desperate  moment  in  his-  winner  of  the  Nevada  State  Press 

mu:* _ V  _ _ _ *: _  nnt  tn  opt  thic  unwu.»M  ’  •*lf  ti  Kill.  ^  ^  ...  ... 


.\lr.  Whitman’s  reporting  is  a  ^P‘  ‘o  get  this  answer; 


tory  when  it  is  openly  discussed  in  .Association’s  community  service 


newspaperman’s  —  factual,  terse,  let  s  got  my  narne  on  it,  I  don  t  honest  search  for  one’s  inward  plaque  with  announcement  of  an- 
illiiminating.  His  book  is  readable,  mind  getting  hit  by  it.  But  1  sure  spiritual  grace.  nua!  awards  at  NSPA’s  convention 


timely,  and  spiritual  in  the  sense  don’t  want  to  get  hit  by  one  that’s 

that  profoundly  simple  news  marked.  ‘To  Whom  it  May  Con-  Latest  Book  on  TV 
stories  are  sniritiiaL  cern  .  D__i. _ i  \xr:*u  n.,.—.. 


that  profoundly  simple  news  marked,  lo  Whom  it  May  Con- 
stories  are  spiritual.  cern  . 

Take  fne  Rev.  Vincent  Frank.  The  date  of  the  war.  or  of  the 
Shortly  after  World  War  I,  I  lis-  civilian  experience,  makes  little 
tened  to  him  preach  in  the  Robert  difference.  It  isn’t  so  much  what 
E.  Lee  Memorial  Episcopal  Church  happens  to  you.  What  counts  is 
at  Lexington,  Va.  His  text  was  how  you  take  it.  And  some  indi- 


-tk  I  .  f  .u  f  .u  Packed  With  Experience 

The  date  of  the  war.  or  of  the 

civilian  experience,  makes  little  tei-evisiox  writing.  By  Robort 


from  the  day’s  news.  His  illustra-  viduals  need  desperately  a  march-  bad  a  lot  to  teach  modern  TV 
tions  were  from  yesterday’s  hu-  order  for  their  reasoning  and  a  lot  writers.  That  is,  when  the  charade 
man  experience.  His  sermon,  full  of  faith  in  their  Leader.  was  graphically  acted  out,  Robert 

of  meat,  was  about  the  length  of  a  A  Missouri  lieutenant  in  World  s.  Greene,  a  script  writer  for  the 
■Vcif  York  Times  editorial.  J  dove  into  a  shellhole  during  American  Broadcasting  Company. 

“Where  did  you  do  your  news-  a  German  barrage.  A  brown-eyed,  points  out  in  this  arrestingly  prac- 
paper  work?”  I  asked  him  after-  freckle-faced  captain  already  in  tical  book. 

wards.  there  grabbed  for  his  .45  and  then  jn  TV  script  form,  Mr.  Greene 


here  March  7.  Claude  Smith  is 
itest  Book  on  TV  editor  and  publisher. 

Tcked  With  Experience  The  Boidder  City  News  won  the 

Wilson  Advertising  Award  and 

&  Hrntiii-rv.  27H  pii.  .$n..')0.  voda  Slate  Journal  in  the  1870s, 

■  was  elected  to  the  Nevada  News- 

The  old  parlor-game  Charades  Hall  of  Fame. 


had  a  lot  to  teach  modern  iv  John  Cahlan,  Las  Vegas  Rt- 
writers.  That  is,  when  the  charade  view-Joiirnat,  was  elected  presi- 
was  graphically  acted  out.  Robert  jgnt  to  succeed  John  Sanford, 


A  Missouri  lieutenant  in  World  s.  Greene,  a  script  writer  for  the  ffeno  Evening  Gazette.  Jack  Car- 
W.ir  I  dove  into  a  shellhole  during  American  Broadcasting  Company,  penter,  co-publisher,  Yeringlon 


“I — you  surprise  me.”  he  smiled,  grinned  a  grim  welcome.  The  explains,  a  charade  would  look 
“But  you’re  dead  right.  I  grew  up  noise  was  shattering,  and  bits  of  nke  this: 

in  my  father’s  newspaper  office,  earth  kept  showering  in.  The  hud-  shot  of  man  on  chair.  He  is 


points  out  in  this  arrestingly  prac-  \ft,son  Valley  News,  was  named 
tical  book.  vicepresident,  and  A.  L.  Higgin- 

In  TV  script  form,  Mr.  Greene  botham.  University  of  Nevada, 
explains,  a  charade  would  look  re-elected  secretary-treasurer, 

like  this:  Guest  speakers  at  sessioas  here 

Shot  of  man  on  chair.  He  is  included  Lowell  lessen,  Turlock 


and  later  I  was  a  reporter  on  the  died  captain  picked  up  the  newest  looking  about  the  room  for  some-  (Calif.)  Journal;  Dan  L.  Beebe, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat.”  fragment  of  rock,  looked  at  it,  and  thing.  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercurv  Reg- 


You  can  nearly  always  tell.  Vin-  remarked: 
cent  Frank  was  the  most  effective  “Here’s 


cent  Frank  was  the  most  effective  “Here’s  the  fossil  of  a  shell.  Shot  of  man  as  he  rises,  walks 

preacher  I  ever  heard.  His  preach-  This  place  was  once  under  the  over  to  the  bar,  and  pours  him-  j^^k  Taylor.  Austin  Reese  River 
ing  was  a  newspaperman’s.  And  ocean.  Then  time  turned  it  into  a  self  a  drink.  Reveille  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 

Howard  Whitman’s  book  is  bas-  beautiful  and  fertile  valley.  Funny,  That  charade  expresses  an  inner  tenth  initiate,  was  honored  at  the 
ically  specific  reporting — and  excel-  isn’t  it?  Time  will  do  that  again,  desire  before  it  shows  the  acting  fraternity’s  pre-convention  dinner, 
lent  preaching  in  a  troubled  time.  This  is  just  a  little  agony  in  the  out  of  the  desire.  But  the  charade  l  ucius  Beebe,  V'irginia  City  Ter- 


Shot  of  Bar  in  corner  of  room,  ister,  and  Don  Segerstrom,  Sonora 
Shot  of  man  as  he  rises,  walks  (Calif.)  Union  Democrat. 


in  the  mast  effective  sense  of  the  birth  of  a  generation.  It  reminds  could  not  have  been  acted  effec-  ritoria!  Enterprise,  was  among 

word.  me  of  Geology  102.  It’s  what  lively  in  a  TV  show  unless  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  conducted 

From  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Mr.  keeps  me  from  going  mad.”  camera  direction  had  been  in-  by  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Carson  City 

Whitman  quotes  a  biochemist  as  Then  he  grinned  again.  Both  the  eluded.  I^evada  Appeal. 

defining  God  as  “the  Supreme  In-  captain  and  the  stone  reminded  the  Mr.  Greene’s  compact  book  on  a 

telligence.”  He  quotes  the  Rev.  Missouri  lieutenant  of  both  Geol-  television  writing  blessedly  avoids  .  „ 

Murray  Cayley  of  Rochester  in  the  ogy  102  and  of  his  mother’s  con-  excessive  wordage.  He  writes  Wyoming  M©rg©r 


defining  God  as  “the  Supreme  In-  captain  and  the  stone  reminded  the 
telligence.”  He  quotes  the  Rev.  Missouri  lieutenant  of  both  Geol- 


same  conversation  as  describing  cept  of  religion.  It  kept  him  from  no  vague  speculation  about  the 


God  as  “Infinite  Wisdom,  A 
Spiritual  Reality,  An  Intelligent 


Wyoming  M©rg©r 

Riverton,  Wyo. — ^The  Review 


going  mad. 


underlying  philosophy  of  TV.  He  and  Times  have  been  merged  un- 


Mr.  Whitman  reports  intelligibly  assumes  that  one  wishing  to  learn 


Love  and  Power.”  Dr.  Cayley  ad-  what  science  has  learned  about  how  to  write  TV  is  familiar  with 


milled  that  a  finite  word  for  infinite  God;  how  God  and  psychiatry  in¬ 


medium’s  philosophy. 


der  the  name  of  the  Riverton 
Ranger,  which  will  publish  bi¬ 
weekly,  with  AP  wire  service. 
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Long-Secret  New  Orleans  Case  Farmers  Favor  Doctors'  Forum 


i  Report  Is  Fuel 
For  Campaign 

Tucson,  Ariz. — Access  to  docu¬ 
ments  held  secret  for  three  years 
is  giving  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
plenty  of  ammunition  for  its  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  operations  of  the 
state  land  office. 

Editor  William  R.  Mathews, 
who  won  the  battle  for  inspection 
of  the  records  after  twice  going 
into  the  courts  since  1949,  was  the 
first  to  examine  the  documents 
when  a  court  clerk  broke  the  seal 
on  a  folder  containing  a  report  of 
an  official  investigation  by  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  office. 

Under  a  Superior  Court  order, 
made  in  a  case  brought  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  any  other  interested 
party  may  inspect  the  records,  but 
only  after  obtaining  court  permis¬ 
sion.  The  Star  immediately  pub¬ 
lished  the  text  of  a  controversial 
report  and  kept  its  “good  govern¬ 
ment”  crusade  going  with  front¬ 
page  banner  lines. 

Publicity  Opens  Records 

Sterling,  Colo. — It  took  only 
a  few  stories  and  an  editorial  be¬ 
fore  the  local  school  officials  ad¬ 
mitted  they  were  wrong  in  keep¬ 
ing  records  closed  to  the  Sterling 
Advocate. 

The  hue  and  cry  about  secrecy 
went  all  over  the  state  in  news 
stories  after  an  Advocate  reporter 
ran  into  a  blockade  while  he  was 
trying  to  find  out  about  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  school  superintend¬ 
ent. 

Finally  the  school  board  at¬ 
torney  announced  that  the  record’s 
are  “open  to  any  person  having  a 
legitimate  reason  to  see  the  same.” 

■ 

Chicago  News  Shifts 
Foreign  Staff  Men 

Chicago — During  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  members  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  will  shift  posts  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  of  rotation. 

When  Keyes  Beech  completes 
his  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
in  June,  he  will  return  to  his 
Tokyo  and  Korea  assignment,  re¬ 
placing  Ernie  Hill,  who  will  tour 
through  the  Near  East  and  arrive 
in  London  next  August  to  become 
manager  of  the  London  bureau. 

William  McGaffin,  who  has  been 
covering  London,  will  be  assigned 
to  the  United  Nations  post  and 
will  eventually  go  to  Africa. 
George  Weller,  now  at  the  United 
Nations,  will  return  to  the  Far 
East,  spending  sometime  in  North 
Africa,  enroute.  Paul  Gahli,  re¬ 
cently  at  U.N.,  is  being  assigned 
to  North  African  region. 

Ed  Lahey,  Daily  News  Washing¬ 
ton  staffer,  is  being  assigned  to  the 
South  African  region.  A1  Raven- 
holt  is  now  covering  Formosa.  He 
will  alternate  between  Formosa 
and  other  key  spots  in  the  Far 
East. 
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Press  franchise,  didn’t  make  out 
very  well. 

Mr.  Stern  obtained  permission 
for  rebuttal.  He  stated  that  tthe 
argument  of  the  effect  of  rising 
costs  on  the  newspaper  business 
would  apply  even  more  pointedly 
tc  the  Item  while  it  suffers  from 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  unit 
rate. 

Why  Not  Examine  Boolcs? 
Justice  Jackson  opened  up 
again  the  subject  of  “dollars  and 
cents”  loss  by  tbe  Item.  Why  is 
there  nothing  in  the  record  on 
this?  Who  seeks  to  be  protected? 
You  could  have  sent  your  people 
in  and  examined  the  books. 

Mr.  Stern  replied  that  both  the 
advertisers  and  the  injured  news¬ 
paper  seek  relief. 

Justice  Reed  inquired  if  there 
were  a  real  saving  by  printing  the 
same  ad  in  two  papers;  couldn’t 
the  publisher  have  two  different 
rates?  Mr.  Stern  conceded  they 
could  but  the  mere  saving  doesn’t 
justify  a  restraint. 

Justice  Jackson  asked  for  proof 
of  savings.  He  was  informed  that 
there  is  none  in  the  appeal  record. 

■ 

J.  B.  Powell's  Friend 
Shocked  by  Report 

The  late  J.  B.  Powell,  American 
editor  in  Shanghai  whose  feet  were 
amputated  as  the  result  of  Japan¬ 
ese  torture  in  World  War  II, 
would  be  “filled  with  horror”  if 
he  knew  his  son  had  converted 
his  paper  into  a  Communist  or¬ 
gan. 

That  was  the  reaction  of  Bruno 
Shaw  when  shown  a  story  out  of 
Taipeh,  Formosa,  by  Oland  D. 
Rusell,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writ¬ 
er,  describing  how  the  son,  John 
W.  Powell.has  turned  the  elder 
Powell’s  newspaper,  the  China 
Weekly  Review,  into  a  pro-Com- 
munist  magazine  called  the  China 
Monthly  Review. 

Hard  to  Believe 

Mr.  Shaw  was  associate  editor 
of  the  China  Weekly  Review  from 
1924  until  1930.  He  is  now  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  radio  commentat¬ 
or.  At  the  time  he  was  working 
with  Mr.  Powell,  he  also  ran  his 
own  paper,  an  English-language 
daily,  the  Hankow  Herald,  event¬ 
ually  closed  down  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese,  and  served  as  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent. 

When  he  finished  reading  Mr. 
Russell’s  piece,  Mr.  Shaw  said.  “If 
that  cliche  is  true  about  turning  in 
your  grave,  then  J.  B.  must  be 
revolving.  From  what  I  knew  of 
him,  I  think  if  you  had  told  him 
then  his  son  would  be  doing  this 
voluntarily — if  that’s  the  way  he’s 
doing  it — he’d  find  it  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve.  He  would  have  been  filled 
with  horror.” 
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Curtailment 
Of  Freedoms 

Racine,  Wis. — A  large  number 
of  Wisconsin  farmers  favor  cur¬ 
tailment  of  freedom  of  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  the  right  to 
peaceable  assembly,  according  to 
a  poll  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin 
Agriculturalist. 

Farmers  in  all  sections  of  the 
state  were  recently  polled  by  the 
farm  paper,  and  it  was  found  that 
more  than  half  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  think  that  the  government 
should  prohibit  some  persons  from 
making  public  speeches. 

Nearly  half  of  those  polled  be¬ 
lieved  some  persons  should  not 
have  the  right  to  assemble  peace¬ 
ably  and  more  than  one-third 
thought  there  should  be  some  re¬ 
strictions  on  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Statements  used  in  the  poll  and 
results: 

1 —  Newspapers  and  magazines 
should  be  allowed  to  print  any¬ 
thing  except  military  secrets. 
Agree,  59  per  cent;  disagree,  35 
per  cent;  don’t  know,  6  per  cent. 

2 —  ^The  government  should  pro¬ 
hibit  some  people  from  making 
public  speeches.  Agree.  51  per 
cent;  disagree.  41  per  cent;  don’t 
know,  8  per  cent. 

3—  Certain  groups  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hold  public  meetings, 
even  though  they  gather  peace¬ 
ably  and  only  make  speeches. 
Agree,  46  per  cent;  disagree,  41 
per  cent;  don’t  know,  13  per  cent. 

■ 

Stulz  Is  Named 
To  Parade's  Board 

Theodore  J.  Stulz.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Parade,  was  named  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Sunday  picture  magazine. 

Mr.  Stulz  joined  Parade  in  1942 
as  accountant,  and  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  In  1946  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  .secretary-treasurer. 

He  is  second  vicepresident  of 
Gravure  Research,  Inc.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publication  committee 
of  Gravure  Technical  Association. 
■ 

Henry  Heads  CAMS 
Of  Northern  Calif. 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  Harland 
(“Har”)  Henry.  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  was  elected  president. 
Northern  California  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  at  that 
group’s  quarterly  meeting  here 
March  7. 

He  succeeds  C.  H.  Sprague, 
V'allejo  News-Chronicle,  who  was 
hospitalized  and  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  Wendell  Sorensen, 
Richmond  Independent,  was  elect¬ 
ed  secretary. 


Idea  Captures 
Wide  Interest 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  Five 
thousand  copies  of  “The  Medical 
Forum  Story”  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
in  response  to  interest  nationwide 
in  a  unique  public  service  pro¬ 
gram.  / 

The  eight-page  brochure  explains 
how  the  Pinellas  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  Times  originated 
Medical  Forums  last  year,  how 
the  four  Forums  originally  plan¬ 
ned  were  extended  to  23  when 
audiences  overflowed  the  hall 
where  they  were  staged  night  after 
night  and  how  interest  spread  so 
rapidly  that  newspapers  and  med¬ 
ical  societies  in  more  than  two- 
•score  cities  have  requested  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  programs  with  an 
eye  toward  duplicating  them. 

As  the  brochure  states:  “If  you 
want  a  Medical  Forum  in  your 
community,  here’s  how  it  was 
done  it  St.  Petersburg.” 

The  Forums,  briefly,  are  hour- 
long  programs  put  on  by  eight 
doctors  at  a  time.  One  doctor 
gives  a  15-minute  talk  on  a  med¬ 
ical  topic;  the  other  seven  doctors 
conduct  a  question  and  answer 
session.  Questions  are  obtained 
via  coupons  printed  daily  in  the 
Times.  As  many  as  45  questions 
have  been  answered  in  an  evening. 

About  12,000  persons  attended 
the  Forum  last  year.  A  1,.500-seat 
high  school  auditorium  was  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  1953  series. 

To  supplement  this  year’s  series, 
a  tape  recording  is  made  of  each 
Forum  and  it  is  broadcast  Sunday 
nights  by  Station  WTSP.  Record¬ 
ings  also  are  made  available  to 
clubs  and  civic  groups. 

Forums  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Atlanta’s  first 
medical  forums  will  be  conducted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Ful¬ 
ton  County  Medical  Society  and 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  Seventy-six 
doctors,  all  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  will  serve  as  moderators, 
speakers  and  panel  members.  The 
discussions  will  be  open  to  the 
public. 

■ 

Weekly  Suspends 

Evanston,  Ill. — Effective  March 
9,  the  Evanston  Mail,  weekly 
newspaper,  suspended  publication, 
it  was  announced  by  Gordon 
Ewen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mail,  which  has  been  published 
here  since  1950.  Evanston  has 
another  weekly,  the  Evanston  Re¬ 
view,  which  has  been  issued  here 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Ewen  said 
the  Mail  would  be  liquidated. 

■ 

Farm  and  Garden 

Roanoke,  Va. — A  120-page  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Roanoke  Times  March 
8  included  a  23-page  tabloid  Farm 
and  Garden  Section. 
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and  dJ^i^t  from  several  of  its  ac¬ 
tivities  but  that  the  “featherbed¬ 
ding"  charges  under  §  8  (b)  (6) 
be  dismissed.  86  N.  L.  R.  B.  95 1, 
964.  1024-1033.  The  Board  dis¬ 
missed  those  charges.  Id.,  at  951, 
963.  Petitioner  then  filed  the  in¬ 
stant  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
.\ppeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
seeking  review  and  modification 
of  the  Board’s  orders.  That  court 
upheld  the  Board’s  disntissal  of  all 
charaes  under  §8(b)  (6).  193  F. 

2d  782.  796.  802.  See  also.  190  F. 
2d  45.  A  comparable  view  was 
expressed  in  Rahouin  v.  Labor 
Board.  195  F.  2d  906.  912-913 
(C.  A.  2dCir. I,  but  a  contrary 
view  was  taken  in  Gamble  Enter¬ 
prises  V.  Labor  Board.  196  F.  2d 
61  (C.  .A.  6th  Cir.) .  Because  of 
this  claimed  conflict  upon  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  of  first  impression, 
we  granted  certiorari  in  the  instant 
case.  344  U.  S.  812,  and  in  Labor 
Board  V.  Gamble  Enterprises,  344 
U.  S.  814.  872. 

Practice  Began  in  1872 

Printers  in  newspaper  compos¬ 
ing  rooms  have  long  sought  to 
retain  the  opportunity  to  set  up  in 
type  as  much  a.s  possible  of  what¬ 
ever  is  printed  by  their  respective 
publishers.  In  1872,  when  print¬ 
ers  were  paid  on  a  piecework  ba¬ 
sis.  each  diversion  of  composition 
was  at  once  reflected  by  a  loss  in 
their  income.  .Accordingly,  ITU, 
which  had  been  formed  in  1852 
from  local  typographical  .societies, 
began  its  long  battle  to  retain  as 
much  typesetting  work  for  printers 
as  possible. 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
linotype  machine  in  1890,  the 
problem  took  on  a  new  aspect. 
When  a  newspaper  advertisement 
was  set  up  in  type,  it  was  im¬ 
pressed  on  a  cardboard  matrix,  or 
“mat.”  These  mats  were  used  by 
their  makers  and  also  were  repro¬ 
duced  and  distributed,  at  little  or 
no  cost,  to  other  publishers  who 
used  them  as  molds  for  metal 
castings  from  which  to  print  the 
same  advertisement.  This  proce¬ 
dure  by-passed  all  compositors  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  made  up  the  origi¬ 
nal  form.  Facing  this  loss  of 
work,  ITU  secured  the  agreement 
of  new.spaper  publishers  to  permit 
their  respective  compositors,  at 
convenient  times,  to  set  up  dupli¬ 
cate  forms  for  all  local  adverti.se- 
ments  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  though  the  mat  had  not 
been  used.  For  this  reproduction 
work  the  printers  received  their 
regular  pay.  The  doing  of  this 
“made  work"  came  to  be  known 
in  the  trade  as  “setting  bogus.”  It 
was  a  wasteful  procedure.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  has  become  a  recog¬ 
nized  idiosyncrasy  of  the  trade 
and  a  customary  feature  of  the 
wage  structure  and  work  schedule 
of  newspaper  printers. 

By  fitting  the  “bogus”  work  into 
slack  periods,  the  practice  inter¬ 


feres  little  with  “live”  work.  The 
publishers  who  set  up  the  original 
compositions  find  it  advantageous 
becau.se  it  burdens  their  compet¬ 
itors  with  costs  of  mat  making 
comparable  to  their  own.  Ap¬ 
proximate  time  limits  for  setting 
“bogus”  usually  have  been  fixed 
by  agreement  at  from  four  days  to 
three  weeks.  On  rare  occasions 
the  reproduced  compositions  are 
u.scd  to  print  the  advertisements 
when  rerun,  but.  ordinarily,  they 
are  promptly  consigned  to  the 
“hell  box”  and  melted  down. 
Live  matter  has  priority  over  re¬ 
production  work  but  the  latter 
usually  takes  from  2  to  5%  of 
the  printers’  time.  By  1947,  de- 
itailed  regulations  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  work  were  included  in  the 
“General  Laws”  of  ITU.  They 
thus  became  a  standard  part  of 
all  employment  contracts  signed 
by  its  local  unions.  The  loeals 
were  allowed  to  negotiate  as  to 
foreign  language  publications,  time 
limits  for  setting  “bogus”  and  ex¬ 
emptions  of  mats  received  from 
commercial  compositors  or  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisements. 

Before  the  enactment  of  §  8 
(b)  (6),  the  legality  and  enforce¬ 
ability  of  payment  for  .setting 
“bogus,”  agreed  to  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  recognized.  Even  now 
the  issue  before  us  is  not  what 
policy  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Nation  toward  the  continuance  of 
this  and  other  forms  of  feather¬ 
bedding.  The  issue  here  is  solely 
one  of  statutory  (interpretation; 
Has  Congress  made  setting  “bo¬ 
gus”  an  unfair  labor  practice? 

While  the  language  of  §  8  (b) 
(6)  is  claimed  by  both  sides  to 
be  clear,  yet  the  conflict  between 
the  views  of  the  Seventh  and  Sixth 
Circuits  amply  justifies  our  ex¬ 
amination  of  both  the  language 
and  the  legislative  history  of  the 
section.  The  section  reads: 

“Sec.  8.  .  .  . 

“(b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization 
or  its  agents — 

“(6)  to  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  pay  or  de¬ 
liver  or  agree  to  pay  or  deliver 
any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exac¬ 
tion,  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  .  .  .” 

From  the  above  language  and 
its  hi.story,  the  court  below  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  insistence  by  ITU 
upon  securing  payment  of  wages 
to  printers  for  setting  “bogus”  was 
not  an  unfair  labor  practice.  It 
found  that  the  practice  called  for 
payment  only  for  work  which  ac¬ 
tually  was  done  by  employes  of 
the  publishers  in  the  course  of 
their  employment  as  distinguished 
from  payment  “for  services  which 
are  not  performed  or  not  to  be 
performed.”  Setting  “bogus”  was 
held  to  be  service  performed  and 
it  remained  for  the  parties  to  de¬ 
termine  its  worth  to  the  employer. 


The  Board  here  contends  also  that 
the  insistence  of  ITU  and  its 
agents  has  not  been  “in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  exaction”  and  did  not 
“cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em¬ 
ployer”  to  pay  anything  “in  the 
nature  of  an  exaction.”  Agree¬ 
ment  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  court  below  makes  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  consider  the  additional 
contentions  of  the  Board. 

However  desirable  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  industrial  featherbed¬ 
ding  practices  may  have  appeared 
to  Congress,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  .Act  demon¬ 
strates  that  when  the  legislation 
was  put  in  final  form  Congress 
decided  to  limit  the  practice  but 
little  by  law. 

.A  restraining  influence  through¬ 
out  this  congressional  considera¬ 
tion  of  featherbedding  was  the 
fact  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Lea  Act  penalizing  feather¬ 
bedding  in  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  was  in  litigation.  That  .Act. 
known  also  as  the  Petrillo  Act, 
had  been  adopted  April  16,  1946. 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  of  1934.  Its  mate¬ 
rial  provisions  are  stated  in  the 
margin.  December  2.  1946,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
held  that  it  violated  the  First. 
Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  v.  Petrillo, 
68  F.  Supp.  845.  The  case  was 
pending  here  on  appeal  through¬ 
out  the  debate  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
bill.  Not  until  June  23,  1947,  on 
the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  over  the  President’s 
veto,  was  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Lea  Act  upheld.  United  States 
V.  Petrillo,  332  U.  S.  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  to  avoid 
the  controversial  features  of  the 
Lea  Act  is  made  clear  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  statement  which  Senator  Taft, 
co-sponsor  of  the  bill  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  caused 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate,  June  5,  1947. 
Referring  to  the  substitution  of 
§  8  (b)  (6)  in  place  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  featherbedding  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  that  statement  said; 

“The  provisions  in  the  Lea  Act 
from  which  the  House  language 
was  taken  are  now  awaiting  de¬ 
termination  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
partly  because  of  the  problem  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  term  ’in  excess  of 
the  number  of  employes  reason¬ 
ably  required.’  Therefore,  the 
conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that 
general  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  featherbedding  was  not  war¬ 
ranted  at  least  until  the  joint  study 
committee  proposed  by  this  bill 
could  give  full  consideration  to 
the  matter.”  93  Cong.  Rec.  6443. 

On  the  same  day  this  was 
amplified  in  the  Senator’s  oral 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate: 


“There  is  one  further  provisiot 
which  may  possibly  be  of  interest 
which  was  not  in  the  Senate  bill 
The  House  had  rather  elaborate 
provisions  prohibiting  so-called 
featherbedding  practices  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  unlawful  labor  practices. 
The  Senate  conferees,  while  no! 
approving  of  featherbedding  prac¬ 
tices,  felt  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  give  to  a  board  or  a  court  the 
power  to  say  that  so  many  mer. 
are  all  right,  and  so  many  mei 
are  too  many.  It  would  require  a 
practical  application  of  the  law  bs 
the  courts  in  hundreds  of  differ¬ 
ent  industries,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  facts  which  it  seemed  to 
me  would  be  almost  impossible. 
So  we  declined  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  are  now  in  the  Pe¬ 
trillo  Act.  After  all,  that  statute 
applies  to  only  one  industry 
Thasc  provisions  are  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  court  procedure.  Their 
constitutionality  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  We  thought  that  probably 
we  had  better  wait  and  see  what 
happened,  in  any  event,  even 
though  we  are  in  favor  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  featherbedding  prac¬ 
tices.  However,  we  did  accept  one 
provision  which  makes  it  an  un¬ 
lawful-labor  practice  for  a  union 
to  accept  money  for  people  who 
do  not  work.  That  seemed  to  be 
a  fairly  clear  case,  easy  to  de¬ 
termine,  and  we  accepted  that  ad¬ 
ditional  unfair  labor  practice  on 
the  part  of  unions,  which  was  not 
in  the  Senate  bill.”  93  Cong.  Rec. 
6441.  See  also,  his  supplementary 
analysis  inserted  in  the  Record 
June  12,  1947.  93  Cong.  Rec. 

6859. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill,  H.  R.  3020,  when  it 
passed  the  House,  April  17.  1947, 
contained  in  §§2  (17)  and  12 

(a)  (3)  (B)  an  explicit  condem¬ 
nation  of  featherbedding.  Its  defi¬ 
nition  of  featherbedding  was  based 
upon  that  in  the  Lea  Act.  For 
example,  it  condemned  practices 
which  required  an  employer  to 
employ  “persons  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  employes  reasonably 
required  by  such  employer  to  per¬ 
form  actual  services,”  as  well  as 
practices  which  required  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  “for  services  .  . 
which  are  not  to  be  performed." 
The  substitution  of  the  present 
§  8  (b)  (6)  for  that  definition 
compels  the  conclusion  that  §  8 

(b)  (6)  means  what  the  court 
below  has  said  it  means.  The 
.Act  now  limits  its  condemnation 
to  instances  where  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization  or  its  agents  exact  pay 
from  an  employer  in  return  for 
services  not  performed  or  not  to 
be  performed.  Thus,  where  work 
is  done  by  an  employe,  with  the 
employer’s  consent,  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization’s  demand  that  the  employe 
be  compensated  for  time  spent  in 
doing  the  disputed  work  does  not 
become  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
The  transaction  simply  docs  not 

{Continued  on  page  71) 
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Mr.  Justice  Clark,  with  whom  travel  the  same  Sisyphean  journey, 
the  Chief  Ju.stice  joins,  dissenting.  The  Court  thus  holds  that  an 
Today’s  decision  twists  the  law  “anti  -  featherbedding"  statute  de- 
by  the  tail.  If  the  employes  had  signed  to  hit  wasteful  labor  prac- 
receivcd  pay  for  staying  home,  tices  in  fact  sanctions  additional 
conserving  their  energies  and  the  waste  in  futile  use  of  labor,  lead, 
publisher’s  material,  the  Court  machines,  proofreading,  “hell-box- 
concedes.  as  it  must,  that  §  8  (b)  ing,’’  etc.  .Anomalously,  the  more 
(6)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela-  wasteful  the  practice  the  less  effec- 
tions  Act  would  squarely  apply,  tual  the  statute  is. 

Yet  in  the  Court’s  view  these  Section  8  (b)  (6)  declares  it  an 
printers’  peculiar  “services”  snatch  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  labor 
the  transaction  from  the  reach  of  organization  or  its  agents  ‘to  cause 
the  law.  Those  “services,”  no  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
more  and  no  less,  consi.st  of  setting  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay 
"bogus"  type,  then  proofread  and  or  deliver  any  money  or  other 
reset  for  corrections,  only  to  be  thing  of  value,  in  the  nature  of  an 
immediately  discarded  and  never  exaction,  for  services  which  are 
used.  Instead,  this  type  is  con-  not  performed  or  not  to  be  per- 
signed  as  wa.ste  to  a  “hell  I’ox”  formed.”  But  "to  cause  or  attempt 
which  feeds  the  "melting  pot";  to  cause”  can  refer  equally  to  the 
that,  in  turn,  oozes  fresh  lead  ordinary  give-and-take  of  the  col- 
then  molded  into  "pigs  ’  which  re-  lective  bargaining  process  or  the 

unleashing  of  the  ultimate  wea- 


■  PO'is  ‘*1  ^  union’s  armory.  Like- 

MajOrity  Opinion  wise,  “in  the  nature  of  an  exac- 

continued  from  page  70  tion”  may  imply  that  a  union’s 
pay  demands  must  be  tantamount 
fall  within  the  kind  of  featherbed-  extortion  to  bring  §  8  (b)  (6) 
ding  defined  in  the  statute.  In  the  '"‘o  '^e  other  hand,  the 

absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  Ph rase  may  merely  describe  pay- 
the  employe’s  compensation  re-  for  services  which  are  not 

fleets  his  entire  relationship  with  F^rformed  or  to  be  performed, 
his  employer  Again,  services  may  designate 

We  do  not  have  here  a  situation  ^rnployes’  conduct  ranging  from 
comparable  to  that  mentioned  by  boxing  on  or  off  the  plant 

Senator  Taft  as  an  illustration  of  productive  effort  deemed  bene- 
the  type  of  featherbedding  which  ^icial  to  the  employer  in  his  judg- 
he  would  consider  an  unfair  labor  alone, 

practice  within  the  meaning  of  Court  solves  these  complex 

§  8  (b)  (6).  June  5,  1947.  in  interpretive  problems  by  simply 
a  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  scrapping  the  statute.  A  broad- 
Senate  he  said  in  reference  to  side  finding  that  "bogus’  is 
§  8  (b)  (6);  “work,”  making  analysis  of  all 

“[I]t  seems  to  me  that  it  is  per-  other  statutory  criteria  superfluous, 
fectly  clear  what  is  intended.  It  automatically  takes  the  case  out 
is  intended  to  make  it  an  unfair  of  §  8  (b)  (6).  And  the  printers 
labor  practice  for  a  man  to  say,  doing  solely  that  which  then  must 
‘You  must  have  10  musicians,  and  he  undone  passes  for  ‘  work.  An 
if  you  insist  that  there  is  room  for  imaginative  labor  organization 
only  6.  you  must  pay  for  the  other  need  not  strain  far  to  invent  such 
4  anyway.’  That  Ls  in  the  nature  “work."  With  that  lethal  defini- 
of  an  exaction  from  the  employer  f'on  to  stifle  §  8  (b)  (6),  this 
for  services  which  he  does  not  Court’s  first  decision  on  “feather- 
want,  does  not  need,  and  is  not  bedding”  may  well  be  the  last, 
even  willing  to  accept.”  93  Cong.  Concededly,  §  8  (b)  (6)  was 
Rec.  6446.  not  designed  to  ban  every  make- 

In  that  illustration  the  service  work  device  ingenuity  could 
for  which  pay  was  to  be  exacted  spawn.  Senator  Taft,  the  prime 
was  not  performed  and  was  not  to  exponent  of  the  section  as  ulti- 
be  performed  by  anyone.  The  mately  enacted,  advised  that  gen- 
last  sentence  of  the  above  quota-  eral  “featherbedding”  legislation 
tion  must  be  read  in  that  context,  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  this 
There  was  no  room  for  more  than  Court’s  decision  in  United  States 
six  musicians  and  there  was  no  v.  Petrillo.  Meanwhile,  however, 
suggestion  that  the  excluded  four  §  8  (b)  (6)  aimed  to  catch  prac- 
did  anything  or  were  to  do  any-  tices  by  which  unions  “accept 
thing  for  their  pay.  Section  8  money  for  people  who  do  not 
lb)  (6)  leaves  to  collective  bar-  work.”  He  considered  it  a  “per- 
pining  the  determination  of  what,  fectly  clear”  violation  of  the  sec- 
if  any,  work,  including  bona  fide  tion  “for  a  man  to  say,  ‘You  must 
“made  work.”  shall  be  included  as  have  10  [employes],  and  if  you 
compensable  services  and  what  insist  there  is  room  for  only  6, 
rate  of  compensation  shall  be  paid  you  must  pay  for  the  other  4  any- 
lor  it.  way.’  ”  But  surely  this  cannot 

•Accordingly,  the  judgment  of  imply  that  six  must  pack  the  plant 
the  Court  of  Appeals  sustaining  to  overflow  so  that  “the  other  4” 
dismissal  of  the  complaint,  insofar  must  stay  home  before  §  8  (b)  (6) 
as  it  was  based  upon  §  8  (b)  may  apply.  That  quaint  notion 
16),  is  befogs  the  draftsmen’s  clear  in- 

Affirmed.  tent  that  §  8  (b)  (6)  strike  at 
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union  pay  demands  "for  services 
which  [the  employer]  does  not 
want,  does  not  need,  and  is  not 
even  willing  to  accept. 

Accordingly,  we  would  read  the 
statute’s  test  of  “services”  as  more 
than  a  hollow  phrase.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  administrative  difficulties 
in  deciding  how  many  employes 
are  too  many  for  a  particular  job. 
Congress  perhaps  spared  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  from 
that.  But  the  Board  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  need  efficiency  engi¬ 
neers  to  determine  that  printers 
setting  “bogus”  indulge  in  frivolous 
make-work  exercise.  .An  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “services”  in  §  8  (b)  (6) 
to  exclude  contrived  and  patently 
useless  job  operations  not  to  the 
employer’s  benefit  could  effectuate 
the  legislative  purpose.  Cf.  Ten¬ 
nessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R,  Co.  v. 
Muscoda  Local,  321  U.  S.  590, 
598-599  (1944);  Jewell  Ridge 

Coal  Corp.  v.  Local  No.  6167, 
325  U.  S.  161,  165-166  (1945); 
Anderson  v.  Mt.  Clemens  Pottery 
Co.,  328  U.  S.  680.  691 -693 
(1946).  And  the  Labor  Board 
should  not  so  modestly  disclaim 
its  oft-recognized  expertise  which 
assures  full  qualifications  for  ad¬ 
ministering  this  task. 

It  may  well  be  that  union  feath¬ 
erbedding  practices  reflect  no  more 
than  labor’s  fears  of  unstable  em¬ 
ployment  and  sensitivity  to  dis¬ 
placement  by  technological  change. 
But  in  a  full-employment  economy 
Congress  may  have  deemed  this 
form  of  union  security  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  drain  on  the  national  man¬ 
power  pool.  In  any  event,  that 
judgment  was  for  the  legislature. 
Under  our  system  of  separation  of 
powers  the  Court  ought  not  so 
blithely  mangle  the  congressional 
effort. 

Douglas  Dissent 

Mr.  Jastice  Douglas,  dissenting. 

I  fail  to  see  how  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  matter  which 
is  never  used  by  a  newspaper  but 
which  indeed  is  set  up  only  to  be 
thrown  away  is  a  service  per¬ 
formed  for  the  newspaper.  The 
practice  of  “setting  bogus”  is  old 
and  deeply  engrained  in  trade 
union  practice.  But  so  are  other 
types  of  “featherbedding.”  Con¬ 
gress.  to  be  sure,  did  not  outlaw 
all  “featherbedding”  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  That  Act  leaves  un¬ 
affected  the  situation  where  two 
men  are  employed  to  do  one  man’s 
work.  It  also,  in  my  view,  leaves 
unaffected  the  situation  presented 
in  Labor  Board  v.  Gamble  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jastice  Jackson  labels  the 
services  tendered  in  that  case  as 
“useless  and  unwanted  work.” 
Certainly  it  was  “unwanted”  by 
the  employer — as  much  unwanted 
as  putting  on  two  men  to  do  one 
man’s  work.  But  there  is  no  basis 
for  saying  that  those  services  were 
“useless.”  They  were  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  theatres,  providing 
music  to  the  audiences.  The 


Gamble  Enterprises  case  is  not 
one  where  the  employer  was  forced 
to  hire  musicians  who  were  not 
used.  They  were  to  be  used  in 
the  theatrical  program  offered  the 
public.  Perhaps  the  entertainment 
would  be  better  without  them. 
But  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  that  it  would  be  better 
would  be  to  rush  in  where  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  want  to  tread.  For 
Senator  Taft  reported  from  Con¬ 
ference  that  “The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees,  while  not  approving  of 
featherbedding  practices,  felt  that 
it  wa.s  impractical  to  give  to  a 
board  or  a  court  the  power  to  say 
that  so  many  men  are  all  right, 
and  so  many  men  are  too  many.” 
93  Cong.  Rec.  6441. 

But  the  situation  in  No.  53  is 
to  me  quite  different.  Here  the 
typesetters,  while  setting  the  “bo¬ 
gus,”  are  making  no  contribution 
whatsoever  to  the  enterprise.  Their 
“work”  is  not  only  unwanted,  it  is 
indeed  wholly  aseless.  It  does  not 
add  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
publication  of  the  newspaper  nor 
to  its  contents.  It  does  not  even 
add  an  “unwanted”  page  or  para¬ 
graph.  In  no  sense  that  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  is  it  a  “service”  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  To  be  sure,  the  employer 
has  agreed  to  pay  for  if.  But  the 
agreement  was  under  compulsion. 
The  statute  does  not  draw  the  dis¬ 
tinction  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  ten¬ 
ders.  No  matter  how  time- 
honored  the  practice,  it  should  be 
struck  down  if  it  is  not  a  service 
performed  for  an  employer. 

The  outlawry  of  this  practice 
under  §  8  (b)  (6)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  might  be  so  disrup¬ 
tive  of  established  practices  as  to 
be  against  the  public  interest.  But 
the  place  to  obtain  relief  against 
the  new  oppression  is  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  not  here. 

■ 

2  Libel  Laws 
Passed  in  N.  Dak. 

Bismarck — ^The  North  Dakota 
state  legislature,  which  adjourned 
March  9,  passed  two  bills  relating 
to  libel  and  one  resolution  oppos¬ 
ing  liquor  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 

One  of  the  libel  laws  prohibits 
multiple  causes  of  action  from  a 
single  publication  of  a  libelous 
news  item.  Under  existing  North 
Dakota  law,  an  aggrieved  person 
theoretically  could  have  brought 
suit  in  each  county  in  which  the 
libelous  material  was  distributed. 

Another  law  protects  radio  and 
television  stations  from  libel  or 
slander  suits  for  statements  broad¬ 
cast  by  others  than  the  station’s 
personnel. 

The  anti-liquor  advertising  reso¬ 
lution  urged  Congress  to  enact 
laws  prohibiting  such  advertising 
in  newspapers  or  magazines. 

Another  bill  passed  by  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature  in¬ 
creases  the  rates  for  legal  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Kingsley  H.  Murphy,  66,  Min-  Paul  C.  McElroy,  48,  formerly 
neapolis  newspapier  and  radio  ex-  on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
ecutive,  March  4.  He  had  been  a  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  aid,  March  3. 
and  Tribune,  and  at  the  time  of  ♦  *  * 

his  death  was  president  of  radio  R.  M.  Ussery,  71,  editor  and 
station  KSO  in  Des  Moines.  publisher  of  the  weekly  Ashland 
*  *  *  (Ala.)  Progress,  recently. 

Mrs.  Dot  Dorsey  Swan,  74, 
former  publisher  of  the  Pike 
County  Republican  at  Pittsfield, 

111.,  March  8. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


J.  H.  Foreman,  67,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  old  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Journal  and  the  Dallas 
Dispatch,  March  4. 

*  ^  Hn 

Charles  J.  Swain,  48.  chief  li- 
brian  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express  for  the  past  15  years, 
March  3. 


KANSAS  county  SEAT  WEEKLT- 
Exclusive.  $38,000  with  $20,000  doii 
in  cash.  Two  Linos;  Rood  einc 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serri^ 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY  CHAU 
Choice  location.  Netted 
Down  payment  is  $20,000.  All  piM 
printed  in  one  plant.  Larry  Tj» 
Agfency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland.  Hitt 


Tom  Williams,  43,  Associated 
Press  staff  writer  in  the  New  York 
bureau  and  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  March  11. 

Clarence  W.  Mooney,  50,  ad-  Charles  L.  Tomppert,  for  29  *  ♦  * 

vertising  salesman  for  Indianapolis  Oshkosh  William  B.  Antes,  47,  formerly 

Newspapters.  Inc.,  March  2.  (Neb.)  Herald,  Feb.  ^5.  editor  of  the  Evansville  (Wis.)  Re- 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Park  Falls  (Wis.) 

Alna  Crane,  90,  one  of  the  na-  Lewis  M.  Nachman,  former  Herald,  and  in  recent  years  radio 

tion's  first  news  photographers,  newspaper  classified  manager,  and  TV  press  director  for  Ringling 

March  10.  He  started  his  career  March  I.  He  had  worked  on  the  Bros.  Barmim  and  Bailey  Circus, 

on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Express  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Wash-  recently, 
in  1889.  ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Chattanooga  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  (Tenn.)  Times,  and  had  served  as  Mrs.  James  J.  Sullivan,  53, 

John  W.  Harding,  88,  author  classifiea  manager  of  the  Spring-  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 

and  retired  editor  of  the  reserve  (Mo.)  Republican  and  East  weekly  Sun  Prairie  (Wis.)  Star- 

news  department  of  the  New  York  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal.  Countryman,  March  8. 

Times.  March  11.  He  had  also  _ ^ _  _ _ 

served  as  .American  correspondent  I,  .  .A  pm  m  u  uH 

of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  I  /y£f^  A  A  i  LA  ^  C  F  PTI  P  M:'  I 


NOW  READY.  New  36  page  CaUlopt 
of  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  in;- 
able.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Br 
kers.  Binffhamton.  New  York. 


SMALL  DAILY 
MIDEAST  STATE 
THERE’S  more  profit  on  the  inm;. 
ment  in  small  daily  than  most  bi| 
ones.  Gross  $85,000,  heading  for  $1!( 
000  with  prospective  net  of  $25,0(K 
City  area  10,000,  field  50,000.  Or: 
building.  Duplex  flat  bed,  3  typti» 
ters,  Ludlow,  good  newspaper  snd  jN 
e<(uipment.  Very  good  local  mechsiitt 
help.  .Adequate  staff.  Economical  open 
tion.  Selling  reluctantly  for  uni,' 
reasons.  Substantial  cash  reqoini 
IIox  900,  Eelitor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburk 
weekly.  Modern  plant,  rapidly  pn 
ing  area,  present  gross  over  $20,0} 
per  month.  Price  $125,000.  30'- 

down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Br- 
ker,  3570  Prances  Ave.,  Venice.  Csli! 


Rodney  A.  Waterbury,  80. 
columnist  for  the  Mount  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor  -  Leader,  March 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


RATES— consecutive  insertions— 

3  line  minimum. 

'•nONS  WANTED  ALX,  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

$.66  1  $1.00 


UPSTATE  New  York  ltali.in 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  -  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  All  repliM 
coiifidential.  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Charles  Waterfield,  68,  for¬ 
mer  New  Jersey  circulation  execu¬ 
tive  and  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  March  9. 


so  ^  *“*<1  over  .88 

Situations  W^t^  Ads  payable  Inquire  for  28  and  62  time  rates. 
Ibc  for  box  ser-  Charge  Orders  Accepted. 

Add  15e  for  Box  Service 

ADTERTIfflNO  AGENCI^  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
leee  comnussion.  Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unite  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  Identities  held  In 
strictest  confl^no^  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  MaU). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


George  McLinn,  former  sports 
reporter  and  columnist  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers,  March  8. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alma  O'Brien,  73.  pio¬ 
neer  Oklahoma  newspaperwoman 
and  former  society  editor  of  the 
Altus  (Okla.)  Democrat,  Feb.  26. 
★  ♦  ♦ 

P.  E.  Burton,  77,  former  editor 
and  co-owner  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.) 
News-Herald,  Feb.  11. 


:  1,140  circulation.  $13,0(K 
;  ad  rate  70r.  Good  offic 
Printed  offset  locally.  Viri; 
n,  bank  balance,  other  rei 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York36.  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  wccl 
in  agricultural  area,  exclusive  in  fic.1 
incorporated  (-ommunity.  priced  ' 
$35,000  -with  ONLY  $6,000  down,  ix 
terms  to  permit  paying  balance  out 
earnings.  This  won’t  last  long. 

•T.  R.  GABBERT 
Newspaper  Properties 
39:17  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Chilli. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


M.  B.  Carley,  75,  former  own¬ 
er  and  editor  of  several  weekly 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma,  Feb.  24. 


Walter  Winn,  58,  veteran 
copyreader  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  March  5. 


Publications  for  Sale 


BIG  CITY  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
and  Job  Plant,  Midwest,  printing  4 
suburban  paid  circulation  pairara. 
1952  gross  $248,64i9.70.  Duplex,  Mod¬ 
els  5-5-14-25  Linos,  Miehle  book. 
Kelly,  Rice,  Klngea,  Auto.  Baum,  etc., 
adequate  for  gross  above  $300,000, 
available  to  good  promoter.  Partner¬ 
ship  dissolution  responsible  for  sacri¬ 
fice  price  of  $125,000  with  as  little  as 
$37,500  down  if  good  references. 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


PUBLISHER  who  recently  sold  ne« 
paper  seeks  small  daily  or  weekly  Wf 
may  be  converted  soon  to  daily.  Vu 
consider  newspaper  in  city  over  M 
000,  either  one  which  is  prollti^ 
now  or  one  which  needs  developow 
to  increase  net.  Owner  may  wj!!*  " 
strictest  confidence.  J.  B.  Robing 
87766  Park  Ave.,  Willonghby.  Ohi* 


Russell  Finell  Wyatt,  58,  re¬ 
tired  newsman  who  had  worked 
on  papers  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
New  York,  Detroit  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  March  7. 


■k-k-k  C.ALIFOKNIA  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
clusive  County  Seat:  agricultural 
economy;  Priced  at  $100,000;  30', c 
cash;  includes  building,  rceeivables 
and  inventory. 

A.  W.  STYPES,  625  Market  Street. 

San  Francisco,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Library  Consultant 


Richard  Griswold  Tobin,  71, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star  and 
more  recentlv  publicity  director  of 
the  National  Assocation  of  Credit 
Men,  March  11. 


DAILY  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATE  paper  library  operation.  I  am  ani 
Gro.ssiug  only  $150,000  in  town  of  able  to  you  for  a  two  week  period » 
15,000  population,  exclusive.  Price  study  your  operation  and  give  foU 
$12-5,000  includes  $20,000  building,  complete  report  on  the  state  of  yo» 
Full  details  on  proof  ability  to  finance  library  with  recommendations  on 
$60,000  to  $90,000  down  payment,  to  cure  its  illnesses.  If  yon  are  imf- 
Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  ested  write  Box  1124.  Editor  X-  T" 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas.  lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14, 


Len  j.  Olson,  67,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Lemmon  (S.  D.) 
Tribune  since  1925,  March  3. 


newspaper  services 


artwork  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 

Sin  >4.25.  Mastheads,  >8.50.  Write 
for  deUils.  Art  Feather,  Box  137, 
Xorthridge,  California.  2 

*  < 

Promotion  t 

- -  1 

A  CL.\SSIPIED  LINACIE  ^ 

TIP  FOR  YOUR  PAPER  ' 

from  a  REALTOR  ...  ^ 

EDWARD  G.  HAOKER,  prominent  j 
Lansing,  Michigan,  Realtor,  recently 
wrote  CAM  Carl  Woodruff  of  the  LAN-  . 
SING  STATE  JOURNAL,  “We  appre-  , 
ciate  the  Howard  Parish  Real  Estate  ‘ 
Oopyacope  which  your  paper  sends  us  J 
each  month.  We  receive  a  good  deal  ' 
of  ben^t  from  it  in  preparing  our  j 
copy  for  the  State  Journal.  _  ‘ 

IP  there’s  no  Howard  Parish  client 
in  your  city,  learn  how  little  it  costs  ! 
to  supply  copies  of  the  linage-stimul¬ 
ating  Real  Estate  Copyscope  to  real  ' 
estate  brokers  in  your  area.  Write 
for  bulk  price  rates,  for  your  city. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Fla. 


Press  Engineers 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs.  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N,  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.  INC. 

3626—31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STilwell  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NF,WSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
- Service  Nationwide  — 

★  Trucking  Service 
White  FreightUner  with  35'  semi-van 
white  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

_ _ POplar  5  06 10 _ 

national  printing  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
■—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood.  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4262. 

machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Electrotype _ 

Ostrander  Seymour  style 
o  Roughing  or  Planing  Machine,  bed 
24x36;  Wesel  heavy  duty  Mat 
Rolle^  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
inc.,  Stamford,  Connectictit. 

Newsprint _ 

i  10  YEAR  MILL  CONTRACT 

Available  up  to 

5  -io.ooo  tons,  starting  September  15. 

'  „  Write  Agent, 

1  Box  1038,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

FOR  SAI-E 

vAS/L.Nr  changing  roll  sizes  we  offer 
poured  price  of  >100  per  ton 
•U.B.,  Peoris.  Illinois,  approximstelv 
tons  of  standard  Canadian  news- 

inch  wide.  36  inch  diam- 

P  -  newspapers.  INC..  I 

”poria,  Tllinoift. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  4  UNIT  PRESS 

2214  VERTIO.AL  Type  Units.  F’older 
©enter.  Reels,  Tension  and  Paaters. 
AO  Drive.  Steel  Cylinder — Roller 
Bearings  and  in  practically  new  con¬ 
dition.  Located  Philadelphia  Record — 
Immediately  available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  -folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  1075,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HOE 

UNIT  PRESS 

DOUBLE  High-speed  Folder 
4-16  PAGE  Balcony  Tyi>e  Units 
RUBBER  Rollers.  Ink  Pumps 
SUBSTRUCTURE  with  Roll  Stands 
ONE  Extra  16-page  Unit 
AC  Motor  Drives.  Full  AutomafU- 
PONY  Antoplate  Mifchine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

1 1  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description 

12  PAGE  Gose  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightaine — 23-9/16' 

4  UNIT  Scott  22H'  Multi-Unit 
6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — ^21%' 

4  Unit  Hoe  Balcony  Type — ^22h' 

4  UNIT  Duplex  Metropolitan — 2214' 
32  PAGE  Hoe  quad  21%' 

8  PAGE  Duplex  flat  bed  A.B. 

STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifi-cations. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

FOR  S.VLE:  24  i)age.  3  deck  press 
\vith  color  cylinder.  30  HP  .\C  220 
Volt,  60  cycle  motor  with  5  HP  start¬ 
ing  motor,  6  push  button  station.  22  34 
inch  sheet  length  in  good  condition. 
Can  be  s^en  in  daily  operation  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Box  1106,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

48  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS  for  sale.  Con¬ 
sists  of  3  decks,  double  folder.  3 
Capco  portable  color  fountains,  AC 
drive.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  daily. 
For  further  information,  price,  etc. 
contact  Mr.  Warnock,  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald.  Vallejo,  California. 


DUPLEX  8  PAGE 

Model  “B”  Flat  Bed 
WEB  Perfecting  Newspaper  Press  Two 
way  printer.  Will  print  and  fold  up  to 
eight  standard  or  sixteen  tabloid  news- 
pajier  pages.  Will  erect  and  guarantee. 

J.  SPERO  &  CO. 

■>49  W.  Randolph  St.  Chicago  6.  Ill. 
ANdover  3-4633 


HOE  I 

2  UNIT  PRESS  2I'/2" 

16/32  page-end  feed  AC. 
Complete  atereo.  Available  July. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PKF>tS 
24-P.AGFl,  3  deck,  prints  four  colors. 
.\C  Drive,  all  8tereotyi)e  equipment. 
Has  Quarter  F’older.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

SCOTT  Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  16- 
pages,  single  width  with  all  stereo- 
tyi>e  pieces.  Good  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion.  .Available  immediatelv. 

E.  G.  RYAN  AND  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Used  Presses 

-fk  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  prenea  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  eoon,  for  newspapers  of 
ail  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  snch 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


14  PAOE  FOLDER  attachment,  re¬ 
moved  from  Hoe  Press.  Available 
Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
double  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16'  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


_ Stereotype _ 

DUPLF;X  TUBULAR  8-column  casting 
box.  Priced  low.  Daily  Tribune.  F’ort 
Scott,  Kiinsaa. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller, 
any  make.  Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

HOE  Mat-Roller.  Also  Pony  Auto 
Piste.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 
Write  fully.  Eureka  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Eureka,  Oalifomia. _ 

NEFIDED  AT  ONOE — good  8  page  flat 
bed  Duplex.  Will  pay  top  dollar. 
Broker.  Box  1101,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PROOF  PRESS  in  good  condition  to 
take  full  page  including  Chase  2314 
inches  wide  by  30  inches  long:  also 
want  good  used  mat  roller. 

BURLINGTON  FREE  PRE.S.S 
_ Burlington.  Vermont 

W.WTED:  Router  for  duplex  tubular 
plates.  Give  details.  R.  H.  Haskell. 
.Tr.,  Publisher.  Martinsville  Bulletin. 
Martinsville,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLFIX  Rotary  newspaper  POLDER. 
Box  1108.  Flditor  ft  Publisher. 

W.ANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Bojse^  Idaho. 

WE  HAVE  >30,000  CASH  for  24  page 
tul>e  or  unit  style  duplex,  complete 
with  stereofypi-  eqiii]iinent.  Box  1132. 
Editor  .1-  I’lihlislier. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — OSMj 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  gooq 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North, 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

Build  Your  Own 
Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Send  for  Descriptive  Oircnlar 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  Ift 
MEED  M«wsp«p«r  Turtles!  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  >68.50i 
to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  over. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  ft  B.  Sales  Co., 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
LINOTYPE,  Model  8,  three  magazines, 
three  fonts  mats,  four  molds.  Operat. 
ing  daily.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. 

BRAND  NEW  INTERTYPE 

HI-SPEED  Model  C-2.  teletypeuetter 
equipped.  Still  in  original  crate  at  a 
discount.  Box  1D30,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

LINOTY’PE  Model  35  No.  56834  Mixer 
72/90,  5  mags.  Mats  8  pt.  Corona  and 
Bd.,  18  and  24  pt.  Bod.  Bd.  and  It., 
30  pt.  Bod.  Bd.,  30  pt.  Bod.  Bd.  It.  6 
molds,  220  AC.  pot,  motor,  Thermo- 
Blow,  Auto,  ejector  and  feeder.  Ma¬ 
chine  used  2  years.  Like  new — ^Save 
33H%.  R.  Golk,  731  Plymouth  Ct„ 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Administrative 

GENERAL 

MANAGER 

EDITtiR-OW.NER  needs  busi¬ 
ness  executive  for  newspaper 
in  100.000  circulation  class: 
highest  businisss  and  editorial 
standards:  remarkable  record 
of  growth. 

ATTR.ACTIVFI  community 
in  ideal  southern  climate. 

THIS  OPPORTUNITY  is 
rare  eno>igh  to  command  one 
of  the  best.  Must  have  crea¬ 
tive  executive  ability  and 
offer  owner  maximiini  relief 
on  business  and  production 
side.  Prefer  man  of  40  or 
les.s  to  replace  manager  lost 
through  illness. 

IN  .-VDDITION  to  profes¬ 
sional  know-how  this  execu¬ 
tive  must  have  the  kind  of 
charaeter  and  personality  that 
makes  civic  and  business 
leadership  gravitate  to  him, 

OPPORTUNITY  to  ai-quire 
a  stork  interest  from  earn- 

"’‘‘aPPLICATIONS  will  he 
treated  in  strictest  confldi-nre 
hut  no  objection  to  pre-lim- 
inary  a|>pliration  being  mad«‘ 
through  third  party  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  detail  is 
zivpn  on  ]>rofp^5*ional  bnuK* 
'ground  and  qualifleations. 

Box  1123.  Editor  ft  Publisher 

PRODUCTION  MAN.AGER  for  20.000 
circulation  daily  newspaper,  with  job 
printing  shop,  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  .Applicant  must  have  proven 
ability  in  management  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
mechanical  dc-partment*.  West  Coasi 
applicants  preferred.  Reply  fuHy  giv¬ 
ing  age.  qualifleations  and  exi>crienre. 
Box  1142,  Editor  ft  Publisbeiv _ 


1  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  8.700. 
community  of  12,000.  Good  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Give  full  details  of 
'  pxpcrien^'c .  A.  I/und.  Dixon  Pavc* 

I  ning  Telegraph.  Dixon.  Illinois. _ _ 

!  WANTED — <lirenIation  Managir  for 
small  daily  in  pleasant,  progressive 
'  Rocky  Mountain  city.  Should  have  ex- 
!  perience  in  selling  rural  areas  as  siir- 
]  rounding  towns  important  to  growth. 

Box  lt4.~>.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  GOOD  MAN  for  weekly  in  eompsgitiva 
fiold.  Must  know  buainets.  able  to  g«t 
I  subscriptioiM.  buiW.  American  Leader, 
I  Tiiciimcari,  New  Mexico. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


W'ANTKD  —  Circulation  Manager  fot 
4.000  circulation  evening  newspaper, 

Northern  N’ew  England.  Not  for  sof- 
ties  or  the  inexperienced.  A  good  spot 
for  an  ambitious  young  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  eventually  to  move  on  to  larger 
held.  Box  1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■01R0U1.AT10N  MANAGER  for  9,000 

daily.  Chart  area  6.  Need  alert,  de*  mature  space  salesman,  age  35-o0 


HELP  WANTED  ] 

HELP  WAVTED 

Display  Advertising  | 

Display  Advertising 

ENTIRE 

MIDDLE  WEST 

TERRITORY 


EXI'KlilEN'CEl)  ]>isplay  Advertising 
man  wanted  on  North  Texas  daily. 
WVitc,  giving  background,  expected 
starting  salary,  etc.  Uox  1141.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


pendable  man  who  can  really  manage 
and  build.  Write  fully  in  confidence; 


give  experience,  performance  record  business  papers  olTcrs  .a  siilendid  op- 
and  salary.  Box  1023,  Editor  &  Pnb-  porinnity  to  a  go-getter. 


TERRITORY  jiniou  aovektising  salesman 

— Wanted  earnest,  draft-free  New 
'K  mature  space  salesman,  age  33-:, 0.  retail  advertising  or  meT 

chandistng  knowledge,  experience,  who 

ONE  of  the  otnintry’s  best  known  advancement.  Grow  in  congenial  ^ 

siness  papers  offers  a  splendid  op*  ^‘vening  daily  ad  dept.  Livable  starting  ' 
rtunitv  to  a  go-getter.  ‘dher  benefits.  Sell  yourself.  Ad- 

Vf*rtising  Direetor.  The  Day,  New  Lon- 
KNOWLEDGE  of  territory  preferred  don,  Connecticut. 


OPENING  AVAILABLE  qualified  cir-  L'”:,?;;;'  f'"- 

culatiou  manager  on  largest  farm  and 

ranch  magazine  11  western  states:  cir-  o  *  t  4i4\-r  i 

culation  160,000.  Duties  involve  hiring  m'fi  s'‘7C'’',r^'’s''^rv 

sales  crew  managers,  training  sales  ‘‘f  Imncfits.  (,ar  nc-cssary. 

'  omplctc  resume  including 
and  full  management  of  department.  „.,rninc-«  t,.  I>nv  1 1  la  fr 

S.alary  and  opportunity  for  stock  par-  ii;i 
tioipation  in  weU  established  employe’s  L  ' 

ownership  plan.  Will  aid  moving  ex¬ 
penses.  Member  Seaton  publications 

group.  Give  present  employment,  sal-  _ _ 

ary,  age.  family  status,  experience.  . . 

Inquiries  confidential.  Address  .Tames  ADVERTISING  S.M.ESM.4N.  Second 
H.  White.  General  Manager,  Western  9"  three-person  display  staff. 


Promotion — Public  Kelations 


S.VLARY.  enmmission.  exi>enscs  and  PROMOTION  MANAGER  to  handle 
employee  henefits.  Car  necessary.  all  promotion  for  morning,  evening 

and  Sunday  combination  newspapers 
SEND  i-onipletc  resume  ineindiiig  in  150,000  population  city.  Knowledge 
St  earnings  to  P.nx  1114.  Editor  A  of  art  and  engraving  helpful.  Perma- 
blisher.  Applii-.-itinns  held  in  strict-  nent  position  for  man  who  can  quail- 
confidence.  fy.  Write  fully  giving  past  experience.  | 

present  salary,  marital  and  military 
status,  in  full  confidenco,  to  Box  I 
-  1022,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


mist  earnings  to  Box  1114.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Applii-.-itions  held  in  striet- 
est  confidence. 


Farm  Life.  P.  O.  Box  299,  Denver  1.  Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  ,  v-tcht 

■Colorado. - NIGHT 

_ _  ADVERTISING  COPY  and  Layout  men  ! 

Dkniav  AHvprticino  suburban  newspaper.  Applicants  f®'*® 

prepare  good  roughs  for  varied  list  of 
AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  !  '■etail  .accounts.  State  educational 

Young  Advertising  Salesmen  I  background,  work  cxerience.  refer- 

j  ences.  salary  desired  and  availability.  I 
^  WE  HAVE  a  growing  organization  Box  1044.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

pf  weekly  community  newspapers  in  a  - - 

large  Eastern  City  (Chart  Area  5  2)  COMBINED  Daily  and  Sunday  news- 
with  openings  in  our  advertising  de-  papers  over  30,000  circulation.  Chart  I 
partments  for  young  advertising  sales-  Area  t9.  has  immediate  opening  for 
■-•nen.  advertising  manager  and  display  sales-  I 

WE  ARE  primarily  interested  in  J’®'?-  ^’i'’®  opportunity  for  right  men.  ! 

.young  men  who  can  hold  down  good  Write  giving  all  details  including  age  j 
salaried  positions  with  a  desire  to  step  salary  expected.  Box  1046.  Edi-  j 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  West.  Experience  to ' 
take  charge  of  personnel  and  handle  { 
local  copy.  Box  902,  Editor  &  Pub- 


1  retail  .icTOunts.  State  educational  REWRITE  MAN  for  morning  daily  in 
background,  work  exerience.  refer-  West.  Must  be  able  to  handle  wire  or 
j  availability,  j  city  desk  on  swing  shifts.  Box  901, 

:  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher? 


COMBINED  Daily  and  Sunday  news* 
papers  over  30,000  circulation.  Chart  I 


STATE  EDITOR  experienced  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  organizing  area  news  cov* 


immediate  opening  for  erage  for  Western  morning  daily.  Give 
advertising  manager  and  display  sales*  bacKground  and  references.  Box  927, 
men.  Nice  opportunity  for  right  men.!  Editor  &  Publisher. 


up  into  an  advertising  manager’s  po-  I 
sition.  ! 

OURS  18  a  team  of  young,  experi*  ! 
enced  newspapermen  who  are  looking  \ 
for  others  ^  to  help  continually  build  j 
this  organization.  If  you  are  inter* ! 
ested,  write:  i 

BOX  1048,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  | 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  WOMAN;  | 
Someone  with  ye«r,  more  experience  i 
layouts,  gelling  for  Number  2  person  I 
in  daily  newspaper  advertising  depart  j 
ment.  Southwest  Times,  Pulaski.  Va.  ■ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Grand! 
opportunity  in  Southern  Minnesota 
«ity  9f  17,000,  circulation  9,500.  Ideal 
working  conditions,  fine  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  progressive  operating.  Prefer  man 
20  to  40  who  will  really  appreciate  the 


-many  advantages  that  go  with  this  po-  x®>'’icing  lu-counts,  selling.  Per 

sition.  Write  or  wire  Charles  E.  Bar-  "J®"'’"*  position.  Tribune,  Fort  Scott 
ims.  Advertising  Manager,  Evening  •'ansas. 

Tribune.  Albert  Lea.  Minnesota.  TTLTTTTnnTTTw^ 


IF  YOU  HAVE  one  to  three  years’ 
advertising  experience  on  small  daily. 


VST®„’®  opportunity  to  join  staff  in  rial  Mail.  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

100.000  Middlewest  city.  Young  man  - 

with  us  has  a  future.  Tell  us  some-  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SO- 
sboiit^  yourself  ^in  confidence,  LICITOR.  Must  make  good  layouts 


Box  932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ind  salary  expected.  Box  1046.  Edi-!  SOCIETY  RETORT- 

tor  &  Publisher  I  — ^Excellent  opportunity  on  Midwest 

- — - ;  metropolitan  daily.  Good  salary  for  | 

young  woman  with  three-year  mini- 1 
mum  newspaper  experience,  capable 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  editing  and  rewriting.  40-hour 

'  week,  insurance,  retirement  and  howpi- 
RcPRESENTATIVE  ;  benefits.  Send  samples,  state  sal- 

;  ary.  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

r'^rume'‘’f^!;m  I  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

with  newspaper  and/or  agency  ex-  I  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young,  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  open.  For  inter-  perienced  newspaperman,  selling  news 
view  send  full  details  to  Box  1107.  !  and  editorial  features.  Car  necessary. 
Editor  A-  Publisher.  |  Replies  confidential.  Our  sales  staff  is 

I  aware  of  this  ad.  Give  exiierienee  and 
I  starting  income.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 

- I  Publisher. _ 

AD  .\I.\N  for  smaller  daily.  1-man  and  EDITOR— for  utility  company  maga- 
-Area  8.  Box  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  good 

1104.  Editor  &•  I  iihlisher.  feature  writer  and  nnderstanil  pbotog- 

.  I  raiihy  and  layout.  Reliability,  enter- 

for  afternoon  prise  and  determination  to  maintain 
daily,  servicing  aeeounts,  selling.  I  er-  |  magazine’s  present  bigli  standards 
manent  position.  Tribune,  lort  Scott,  very  necessary.  This  is  a  sjilendid  op- 
Kansas.  portunity  for  a  man  or  woman  experi- 

<  c  I  enced  in  either  newspaper  feature  or 

AinER'TISING  Salesman  or  woman.  „mploye  magazine  work.  Box  1102. 
salary  plus  good  eoiiimission.  State  ex-  Kdifor  &  Publisher 

])erienci‘.  age  and  pay  wanted.  Picto  - Lx-.wx.tox-tx - T~ 

rial  Mail.  Enid,  Oklahoma.  EXIERIENGED  REI  ORTKR  for 

_  Aiidwest  radio  news  service — Will  cov- 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  SO-  regular  beat  with  some  wire,  re- 
LICITOR.  Must  make  good  layouts  write.  Good  opportunity  for  a  steady 
for  all  lines.  Permanent  job  with  pro-  aggressive  man.  Give  full  details,  refer- 
sressive  psiper  i*ir<Milation  ton  tlioii*  <*n<'0^s  in  first  letter.  Box  lldO*  Xoitor  j 
s;ind.  OiJnortiinitv  fnr  nH ^  Publisher. 


HFXP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AFTERNOON  DAILY,  southwest 
ginis,  offers  opportunity  to  single  mu 
woman  to  develop  as  general  reporte 
desk  man.  Willingness  to  learn,  tni:- 
tion  mandatory.  Southwest  Time*,  h 
Isski,  Virginia. 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency 

EDITORS.  FREE-LANCERS,  JOCS 
N.ALISTS!  —  Fiction  and  nnn-ficlioi 
wanted  for  Mihniission  to  top  market! 
Write  for  terms  —  TODAA’l  Meis 
.\geney.  419 — 4th  .Avenue,  New  loil 
16,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative 

Circulation  Executive-Administrator 

AT  NO  COST  TO  YOU! 

THAT’S  my  promise  .  .  .  regardletio! 
amount.  I’ll  return  my  compenaitioi 
many  times  over  ....  every  yeu' 
Recommendation  and  qualificalioni  a- 
cellenti  Permanency  with  a  fmun 
soiightl  60  days  notice  required.  Bo 
1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  BUSINESS  BUILDER 
able  to  produce  profit-maker.  Yoon; 
(37),  married,  college  graduate  «it! 
drive,  experience,  energy,  sonnd 
operating  background  as  General  Mil 
ager  and  Business  Manager,  dirertinr 
and  inspiring  all  department.s.  11 
yrui’re  looking  for  General  Manatm 
.Assistant  to  Publisher  or  Biisinefc 
Manager,  get  resume.  Box  1110.  Edi¬ 
tor  .k  Publisher. 


AD  .\I.\N  for  smaller  daily.  1-man  and 
girl  department.  Chart  .Area  8.  Box 
1104.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

.ADVERTISING  MAN  for  afternoon 


.ADA’ERTISING  Salesman  or  woman, 
salary  plus  good  eoiiimission.  State  ex- 
])erience.  age  and  pay  wanted.  Picto 


for  all  line*.  Permanent  job  with  pro- 

OREATIVE  Local  DUplay  man  or  wo-  I'»P®'-  ‘•ircilation  ten  tlioii-  ‘®"®®- 

man  for  -wBeVlir  in  cTia  sand.  Oitportunity  for  advancement.  -A  t  nniisner. _ 

Give  background  "references  Must  ""'■'i  "Bh.  Write  GENERAL  NEW’S  MAN,  reporting 

know  business  have  initiative  Good  B>'’ing  experience,  refei'cnee,  age  and  ond  some  desk,  small  Ohio  daily.  Must 

salary  for  producer.  American ’Loader,  sxlaf.y  Pxp'-Pt^i-  Box  1153,  Editor  &  be  exporieneed.  No  transients  or  be- 

Tucumcjiri.  Vew  xrLvinn  '  Publisher.  ginners.  State  background  fully,  salary 


know  business,  have  initiative.  Good 
^lary  for^  producer.  American  Loader, 
Tuciuncari.  New  Mexico. 


EARJJ  OVER  $1,000  in  6  to  8  weeks.  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  out.slanding  I 
Annual  special  edition  in  excess  of  ability  to  represent  i-reator  of  special 
100  pages  requires  salesman  to  layout  Jiages  whieh  have  been  successfully 
and  sell.  Liberal  straight  commission  sold  on  metropolitan  newspapers.  Un¬ 
makes  evon  greater  earnings  possihle.  usual  opportunity  for  those  who  qiiali- 
Prove  yourself  and  ability  and  we’U  fy.  Salai-v  and  bonus.  Write  P.O.  Box 
pay  round  trip  travel.  Include  refer-  1013,  Detroit  31,  Miibigan. 

ences  from  last  three  employers.  Rich-  - 

ard  M.  Peters,  Daily  News,  Camden, 

Arkansas.  ADA’ERTISING  MANAGER 


Publisher.  ginners.  State  background  fully,  salary 

- expectations  first  letter  to  Box  11-38, 

M.AN  OR  WOMAN  with  outstanding  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  .lonrnalism  education 
or  equivalent  training,  permanent  jio- 
sitioii  starting  immediately,  knowledge 


usual  opportunity  for  those  who  q.iali-  photography  h.-lpfiil. 

n-'i  1-  (five  all  details  in  first  applieation. 

101.1.  Detroit  31.  Mu  lligan. _  Union-'Snn  and  .Tournal.  Lockport.  X.Y. 


ADA’ERTISING  MANAGER 

DAILY  ilTne^'f  Nernfm^hire’s  f'”- 
unezt  •communities  has  opeuinjc  for 

fe°s’8t^fo^r’*ve'ifrf*«onV,f^"'t“  TO  build  promotion  and  space 

small  town  eTnerienc.^eJt^^fJ'’"/??;  .  Program  _  for  long-established 


REPORTER  with  Speed  Graiihic  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  have  ear.  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Box  1103,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  —  reporter-editor,  photogra- 
I  i>hy  helpful.  News-Record,  Neenah, 
TO  BUILD  promotion  and  space  Wisconsin. 


small  town  experience  preferred.  Oar  marazin7”o7TiVhest  reputation  SPORTS  AA’RITER  with  at  least  two 

necessary.  Give  age,  experience,  refer-  he^fl)  a  wor^in"-  sX-snian  able  to  experience,  to  both  write  and 

Wr7t’e  ^andSV  on%.ma;.‘‘ the^'tart  ®<»i»:  No  one  without  desk  ®;9®rience 

^rite  Box  1041,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^2)  a  skilfuB,  imaginative  pro-  ’"i-dWe?  ^V^dUh Jr 

WANTED  —  Display  Advertising  de-  motor  able  to  match  a  high-grade  edi-  Bov  1137.  Editor  A - U — - 

partment  of  Pennsylvania  daily,  18. •  torial  program  with  forceful,  dignified,  WIANTKD — General  Reporter,  lone:  ex- 
000  circulation.  ha«  openinj^  for  sales-  sales  campaigns.  Salary  and  bonus,  perienre-  not  essential.  Some  camera 
man  who  is  Kood  copy  writer.  Write  Send  resume,  including  samples  of  pro*  knowledge  helpful.  Kxeellent  opportu- 
age.  experience,  references,  salary  motion  pieces.  Box  1152,  Editor  &  nity  for  promotion.  Give  full  details 
desired  to  Box  1004,  Editor  &  Pub-  Publisher.  first  letter,  Write  Manaxinit  Editor, 

lisher.  Star-f?ourier,  Kewanee.  Illinois, 


CircHlation 

TEN  YEARS*  Experience  as  Distrirt 
Supervisor  of  large  metropolitan  newi 
paper.  Interested  in  making  cmup 
for  chance  for  advancement.  WnP 
Box  1032.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OIR-GULATION'  or  Promotion  Problem! 
abroad  f  Rapid-fire  idea  man — turB> 
ideas  into  solid  action.  Fifteen  yeire 
experience  Promotion.  Public  Relations. 
Magazine  and  Newspaper  Circulation. 
Europe,  Middle  East.  West  Indies. 
South  America.  Four  languages,  wn 
sultant  or  full  time.  Travel  anywhere. 
If  you’re  just  starting  abroad  or  ii 
the  going  is  rough,  here's  your  iniH 
Box  1151,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ^ 

OlROULAtlON  MANAGER— 18  yeirT 
experience.  Small  to  medium  i|apcn 
in  competitive  field.  Route  carrier  |" 
City  Circulation  Manager  before  til 
ing  present  job  as  Uirctilation 
er  8  years  ago.  Four  titiies  as  maw 
Revenue  and  three  limes  .as  ihkI 
circulation  as  when  taking  over  job  ' 
years  ago.  A.B.C.  and  Little  Merchwt 
Capable  of  recruiting  and  trainitl 
personnel.  Not  a  driver  but  a  leadit 
Physically  fit  and  willing  to  do  a  dlT* 
work.  .Active  in  church  and  sem" 
club  work.  ,  . 

AVILL  work  for  salary  but  preW 
Commission. 

MEMBER  of  l.C.M.A.  .and  sectmni 
Prefer  Chart  -Area  9  or  10. 

DESIRES  change  .Line  1. 

Box  1114.  Editor  Publisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

OVER  400®:  INCRVIASE  shown  ia J 
yi.ars  on  metropolitan  daily. 
classified  page  on  small 
tounding  growth.  30,  Veteran.  L® 
warm  climate.  Box  1130,  Editor 
Publisher. 

_ Display  Adverrisfng 

EXPERIENCED  ADMAN — Ten  "y**" 
heading  department  small  daily.  ^ 
out,  sales,  service,  promotions.  Iw 
producer.  Prefer  Pennsylvania.  On*® 
Weat  Virginia.  Write  ADMAN.  * 
’Tenth  St.,  Parkersburg,  West  Virgin** 

—  STOPI  LOOKll  LISTENIM  - 
TRAINED  young  ad  manager,  P**' 
small  weekly  on  exprese  track 
greater  lineage  —  NOW  seeks  •»* 
spot  on  small  daily,  married.  collMJ- 
car.  Prefer  Chart  Area  *2.  Box  10®’- 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  19M 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig 


advertising  director,  success- 
lol  bsckground  morning  and  evening 
.  .  .  Urge  and  small  dailies.  Particu¬ 
larly  proficient  competitive  or  for  pre¬ 
viously  mismanaged  operations.  Capa¬ 
ble  to  handle  classified,  national,  local 
plus  all  your  special  promotions.  Fast, 
aggressive  and  possess  the  “know¬ 
how”  for  immediate  results.  Financial¬ 
ly  sound.  Married.  Fine  health.  Habits 
excellent.  Available  right  NOW.  Boa 
908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPL.AY  M.\N  WITH  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  seeks  ni.inagership.  Pre.sent  posi¬ 
tion  lacks  advancement  opportunity. 
Fast,  aggressive,  capable.  Experienced 
trouble-shooter  without  high  pressure. 
Prefer  Chart  areas  55,  ;9,  or  ;10.  Box 
1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HUSTLING,  conscientious  Ad  Manag¬ 
er.  Eight  years'  small  daily  in  ‘2-paper  j 
market.  Worked  local,  national,  classi-  i 
fied  very  successfully.  Will  produce. 
Prefer  manage  medium  size  daily. 
Married,  2  children.  Willing  to  go  any- 
where.  Box  1143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL  STAFFMAN  seeks  job 
as  Ad  Manager  on  small  daily  or  large 
weekly  Chart  area  58,  59.  College 

grad.  31,  alert,  ambitious,  fine  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1129,  Editor 
,4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

PILVCTICAL  -  MINDED.  stimulating,  j 
original  editorial  writer  seeks  p(>sition  ' 
with  paper  looking  to  build  e<litorinl  i 
page.  Interest  is  genuine.  Can  pinch  ; 
hit  elsewhere.  Box  711.  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


BORDERLINE  ! 

I 

EDITOR,  publisher,  owner,  27,  of 
Ub  weekly  jn  chart  ares  1 — writes, 
edits,  mskes  up,  promotes,  sells,  cir- 
enlstes — wsnts  a  boas  again  after  cost¬ 
ly  dab  in  free  enterprise. 

WILL  sell  paper  and  join  you  in  60 
days  minimum. 

TORMER  reporter  60.000  daily, 
sports  editor  7,000,  news  editor  18,000 
and  city  editor  10,000.  Five  years’ 
experience. 

SALARY  to  support  wife  and  two  | 
kids. 

TRAVELLED  five  continents,  28 
lands;  sneak  three  languages. 

EXPERIENCED  all  beats  bat  farm, 
social.  Prefer  big  city  near  either  coast 
hot  will  consider  any  fair,  honest  of¬ 
fer. 

VET  three  years  Army  Intelligence, 
fonr  years  ORC,  very  much  exempt. 

ON  the  borderline  between  youthful 
ambition  and  wixened  experience.  Best 
bet  yet. 

Box  845,  Editor  A  Publisher 

PM  SPORTS  EDITOR.  35.  seeks 

5>orts  or  wire  desk  job  with  future, 
xperience  9  years  all  phases.  College 

(rad,  family,  veteran,  steady.  Start 
75.  South  or  East.  Box  841,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


BEPORTER-REWRITE-DESKMAN,  2o 
years  dailies,  all  beats,  native  New 
Yorker,  veteran ;  complete  background ; 
is  now  employed.  Please  state  salary. 
Ready  short  notice.  Box  842,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  deskman,  experi¬ 
enced,  enterprising,  sober;  employed 
East;  desires  change.  Box  019,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER:  After 
^ght  years  s«  sports  writer  and  sports 
editor  on  same  newsiiaper,  desire 
change.  Just  must  carry  responsibility 
and  hive  future.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
Single.  Own  car.  College  edneation. 
Do  not  drink.  Will  present  highest 
••juples  and  recommendations.  Public 
relations  work  io  Navy.  Box  904.  Edi- 
tor  4  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  EDITOR 

wITO  SOLID  BAOKGROUND  of 
"«*k,  mske-np,  editing  and  supervisory 
experience,  pins  years  of  reporting 
and  writing  news  and  featnres,  eager 
t®  advance  from  futnreleei  position  to 
HgrcMive,  progressive  newspaper.  Em- 
I  J  .7*^'  but  available  on  reasonable 
i  *’■*»  52.  Box  903,  Editor 

4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  I 


Editorial 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMNIST  seven 
years  for  top  press  association  desires 
represent  syndicate,  chain  or  newspa¬ 
pers  in  movle-TV-glamor  capital.  Fa¬ 
miliar  byline.  Reliability  unsurpaaaed. 
Box  929,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MUSIC  CRITIC,  formerly  with  large 
Daiily,  seeks  position  offerii^  diversi¬ 
fied  writing  —  Art,  Dance,  Education. 
Books.  Editorial,  etc.  Qood  knowledge 
of  German  and  FS-ench.  effective  speak- 
er.  Box  93 1,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

BIG  CITY  news  editor,  expert  on 
typography,  makeup,  readability,  wants 
change  preferably  as  managing  editor. 
Over  30  years’  experience  reporter 
and  editor,  mostly  on  big  papers.  Box 
1003.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESKM.AN — 10  years  desk,  reporting, 
sports.  BS.  vet,  family^.  South  or  East. 
Box  1035,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  experienced  book  and  maga-  i 
zine  presently  with  large  New  York 
Publisher.  Press,  public  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Own  books,  articles  published. 
31,  Veteran,  AB,  MA,  LIB,  Languages. 
Want  opportunity  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

INTERNATIONALLY  experienced 
journalist  on  the  New  York  staff  of  a  i 
worldwide  organization  seeks  part  ' 
time  assignments.  Box  1027,  Editor  Ss 
Publisher. _ 

MAN,  25,  single,  seeks  post  on  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Experience  on  large 
daily,  will  travel.  Box  1017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  Ghost  writer, 
experienced  publicity,  wants  interest¬ 
ing  job  not  New  York  City.  Modest 
salary.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  4  years  East¬ 
ern  daily  experience  general  reporting 
and  features.  Seeks  spot  anywhere  on 
l00,000-np  daily.  Box  1014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PERMANENT  EDITORIAL  WORK 
with  small  daily  or  suburban  weekly 
offering  investment  possibility.  Single  . 
man;  34;  B.A.  journalism.  Extensdve 
working  experience  metropolitan  daily, 
radio  news  and  production.  TV  writ¬ 
ing  and  production  knowledge.  Mid¬ 
west  preferred.  Box  1028,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  —  31;  seeks 
job  on  enterprising  P.M.  Rounded  ex¬ 
perience — 8  years  on  small,  large  dai¬ 
lies.  Journalism  grad.  Draft-exempt. 
Gar.  Prefer  chart  areas  Nos.  8.  0,  10. 

Box  1026.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REIVRITKMAN,  Assistant  Editor-fast, 
Pressure-Proof.  College  graduate  em¬ 
ployed  New  York  news  service.  Will 
Relocate.  Age  29,  Married,  vet.  Box 
1025,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SANS  SUPERLATIVES  CUSTOMAR¬ 
ILY  COINED,  I  can  only  say — now  on 
daily  1 V4  year.  Before,  2  years  mag¬ 
azine  write  and  rewrite.  Am  seeking 
daily  feature,  general  assignment 
spot.  $70.  30,  vet.  degree.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Resdy  to  move  most  anywhere 
April  1.  Box  1033,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  girl  Reporter-Photogra 
pher  available  April  1st.  Five  years’ 
experience.  Csr.  B.A.  degree.  Gr^nate 
work,  Columbia.  Heavy  on  featnres. 
general  reporting.  Excellent  referenc¬ 
es.  Prefer  Sonth.  Box  1012,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COMPANY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Experienced  in  writing,  editing  and 
production ;  photographer.  Ran  lively 
internal  house  magazine  as  one-man 
show.  Newspaper  anti  business  maga¬ 
zine  I'lliting  background.  Box  1122. 
Fdit'ir  4  T*u blisliiT. _ 

DESKMAN— 

NOW  EMPLOYED 

BUT  GONE  AS  FAR  AS  POSABLE 
in  present  location.  Seek  move  to 
Chart  -krea  1,  2.  3,  4.  (Florida  pre¬ 
ferred).  Know  all  makeun.  good  news 
judgment,  fast  on  copv.  heads. 
EXCELLENT  RECOMM  END.ATIONS 
\V.\NT  permanent  position  on  rim  of 
metropolitan  paper  or  in  alot  of  smaller 
one.  4th  year  man.  Married,  vet.  B.A. 
graduate  study.  Minimum  salary  con¬ 
sidered  $120. 

All  replica  answered. 

Box  1 1 3.5.  Editor  A  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  , 


Editonal 


BUSINESS  PAPER  EDITOR— Skilled 
in  news  and  feature  writing,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  production.  Tliuruiigli  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tyimgraphy  and  layout.  Ten 
years'  experience  as  muguzine  editor; 
former  new.spaper  reporter  and  edi- 
tor.  Box  1121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Small  daily  publisher  would 
return  to  eilitoriul  side.  Good  execu¬ 
tive.  Sharp  tliinker,  conservative.  Do 
anything  hut  prefer  editorial  writing. 
.Solid  experience  large  and  small  dai¬ 
lies,  .\P.  Family  man,  41,  veteran. 
Health,  pcrson.ility,  ujipi-arance  excel-  ! 
lent.  Box  llOo,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

15. -V.  in  English,  active  college  EDI-  1 
TOR,  vivid  versatile  WRlTr.li,  wants' 
maiiazine  or  newspaper  work  .\NY-  ! 
WHERE,  Box  1146,  Editor  A  J’uh- 

lislier, _ ; 

EDITOR  -  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER.  , 
36,  exiK'rienced  all  phases  daily,  week-  I 
ly,  si'mi-jiroduclion.  Former  co-publish-  I 
IT.  .Vvailahlc  in  Fall.  Prefer  South, 
Southwest,  West.  Nothing  under  ] 
$5,206,  opportunity  to  advance.  Box  j 

1120.  Editor  A  Publisher. _  i 

EX-Sl’OR'TS  REPORTER,  three  years'  I 
cxjierience,  wants  hack  in  field.  Top-  I 
notch  worker,  combination  desk-writ¬ 
ing  background.  Veteran,  single,  will 
travel.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
FEATURE  WdllTEK,  28,  married.  3  | 
years'  experience.  Wants  general  re- 
porting  job.  Own  car.  Will  relocate. 

Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  desk  man,  reporter, 
makeup  man,  29,  with  New  York  City 
daily  exiperience.  would  like  to  kick 
the  dust  of  the  big  city  from  his 
heels  and  join  weekly  anywhere  in 
Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Single,  college 
graduate.  Vet.  Salary  open.  Box  112.5, 

Editor  &  Piihliaher. _ 

.NEWS-Sports-Peatures-Photo.  Can  do 
good  job  in  all.  Weekly  editor.  Seek 
permanent  opportunity.  Daily  and  ra¬ 
dio  experience.  Own  car,  WW  II, 
Korea  vet,  married.  2  children.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1128,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher. _ 

OUTDOORS  EDITOR- — Veteran  sports 
man.  Tops  at  creating  reader  interest. 
Produce  daily  column  plus  weekly 
page.  Experienced  TV,  radio.  Box 
1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER,  re 
write,  4-year  man,  coni'pctent,  28  years 
cominnn  sense;  accurate,  vivid  copy: 
jiresently  with  morning  daily.  B.l  Mis¬ 
souri,  vet.  single,  references.  Thanks  I 
dlox  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — 1  year  small  daily. 
.Vlso  edited  ‘2  weeklies.  Seeks  bigger, 
better  job.  BA.  married,  vet,  26.  Box 

1117.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  desires  location 
change.  Now  on  evening  daily  of  250.- 
000.  32  months  all  phases  sports.  2 
years  college  sports  publicity.  Prefer 
Chart  areas  9,  12.  Box  1140.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _  I 

■SPORTS  WRITER.  26.  single,  2  years' 
experience.  Prefers  large  eastern  daily.  1 

Box  1 133,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  j 

WOM.AN — 8  years  reporting,  features, 
ropy  desk.  Executive  experience. 
Knows  makeup.  M..V.  Degree.  Seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  job  in  Chart  .Area  2.  Box 
1147.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


\VOM.\N  (28).  looking  for  society  or 
women's  feature  opportunity  with 
newspaper/radio  affiliation.  3  years’ 
experience  in  same.  Write,  conduct 
program,  basic  lay-out.  handle  piiblic 
relations  routine.  References  on  rc- 
Qiiest.  Box  1115.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  Editor.  Writer,  experienced, 
seeks  roving  assignment  or  metropoli 
tan  job.  Know  Euroi>e,  Washington. 
New  York.  Single,  free  to  travel.  Box 
1134.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A'OUNG  M.AN,  26,  seeks  job  in  East. 
Experienced  desk,  si>orts.  .loiirnalism 
Grad,  married,  vet.  Box  1118.  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  WIRE  SERVICE  reimrter.  7 
years’  experience  in  Europe  sjiecial- 
ized  Iron  Curtain  politics,  desires  job 
with  daily  or  radio  station.  Will  go  i 
anywhere  inside  U.S.  A'aii  name  salary. 
602  Avon  Road,  West  Palm  Beach. 
Florida. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WOMAN,  idea 
gal,  versatile  writer  wants  permanent 
job  (Chart  Area  :2).  Top  publicity 
experience  products,  personalities,  12 
years  byline  writer-reporter  New  York 
City.  Box  931.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  KELA'TIONS  —  10  years’ 
newspaper.  Public  Relations,  news 
syndicate,  photo  background  available 
for  large  company  or  firm  seeking 
writer-editor  with  strong  picture  ex¬ 
perience.  Reliable,  intelligent,  person¬ 
able.  29.  Box  1029,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  / 


_ Phoiography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Veraatile.  artistio 
ability,  now  employed  with  small  daily, 
desires  opportunity  to  locate  with  larg¬ 
er  daily  or  public  relations.  Box  816, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ENGRAVER 

(Fairchild  and  Photo  Chemical) 

7  YEARS  thorough  experience  includes 
newspapers,  and  publicity  —  covering 
all  phases — spot  news,  features,  sporta, 
layout,  etc. 

PREFER  Daily  or  wire  service  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Write  for  my  portfolio 
which  can  best  describe  my  ^alifica- 
tions  as  photographer  or  combination 
photographer-engraver  to  Box  923, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FHOTOGKAPHER.  27.  top  experi- 
rence,  past  three  years  on  8(1,000  coni- 
liination.  .Ability  proven  all  beats. 
I’lililic  relations  and  commercial  back¬ 
ground.  Have  car.  camera.s.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  solid  privposition. 
ROGER  CO.AR.  2210  Eleventh  .Vve.. 
Rockford,  Illinois,  Phone:  2-7148. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Versatile,  experi¬ 
enced,  willing.  Fifteen  years  newspa¬ 
per  and  news  service.  Excellent  feature 
background.  Responsible.  References, 
Box  1047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•SK.XLED  BIDS  received.  Have  Photog¬ 
raphers  ou  the  .Auction  Block.  These 
men  M.AKE  news  pix.  —  No  Button 
joishers.  Give  vonr  complete  needs. 
Every  area.  Box  1148  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Mechanical 

W.ANTED  POSITIO.N  a*  Composing 
Room  Sui>erintemient  or  Mechanical 
Superintendent  or  Production  Manager 
nr  Business  Manager.  Actual  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  newsiKsper,  book,  mag¬ 
azine,  roiiinieroial  production.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  large  metrofmlitan  morning — 
evening  daily  and  Sunday.  Original 
training  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  age  45,  m-arried.  no  drink.  Will 
eoiisider  any  location  except  West 
('last.  Complete  details  upon  inquiry. 
Box  1113.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  A  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

il. — Maine,  New  Hampahire, 
Vermont,  Masaachnsetts, 
Rhode  Iiland. 

;2.- -New  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

;3.— W.  Virginia,  VlrglnU, 
North  Carolina. 

34. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

36. — Mlasisaippl,  Alabama. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

36.  — ^Blicblgan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

37. -  -Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Sonth 
Dakota. 

;8. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

39. — Arkansas,  Lonlslana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  'Texas. 

:10. — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arlaona,  Utah. 

11. — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 
:12.-  California.  Nevada. 
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The  period  of  1732  to  1736 


Robert  U.  Brown,  who  conducts  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  is  ill.  of  affairs  be  radically  changed. 

JII!lli|llltlllllll!!!II!llllllllllllllllllllllll|i||lllllllllllllllll!lll!!!l|l!llllllllllllllllllllllll!illl!llll|||lll^  These  proposed  changes  consti-  E  &  P  CALENDAR 

p  fi  /  ^  C  tuted  a  great  invasion  of  the  pre-  March  14-15 — Kansas  Daily 

eJLife  and  ZJimei  oh  rogatives  of  the  Crown  and  were  Advertising  Managers  Associa- 

'  long  and  stubbornly  resisted,  both  tion.  Spring  meeting,  Hotel 

I  1/^  Q,  ^  by  the  governors  as  well  as  by  the  Lassen,  Wichita. 

L  /  Colonial  authorities  in  London.  March  14  —  Kansas  Press 

^OVtlft  /  Cler  The  contest  thus  early  com-  Association,  annual  meeting. 

Cx  *  (f  menced  continued  throughout  the  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Colonial  period  March  15-17 — Central  States 

continued  from  page  1 1  philosopher  or  a  historian  —  but  *  '  *  *  Circulation  Managers’  Associa- 

records  of  the  provincial  court,  had  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  sense  y„p  pF„,nn  nf  173'>  tn  1736  Spring  convention,  La- 

For  this  work  he  was  to  receive  of  news.  Obviously  he  did  not  covered  by  the  administration  of  Assoc, -atin 

700  pounds  of  tobacco  per  body,  have  any  educational  advantages  wiUiam  Cosby  as  Governor  was 

It  IS  likely  he  went  to  Maryland  Such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  marked  by  a  series  of  arbitrary  meSfnc  Th^  Homestead^^^^^^ 
on  the  advice  of  Andrew  Bradford,  he  had  gained  in  the  school  of  acts  which  nearly  produced  a  re vo-  ’  Va^  Homestead,  Hot 

son  of  his  former  master  and  him-  hard  knocks.  He  was  just  a  poor  •  j^Midwest  Cir 

self  a  printer  in  Philadelphia,  for  printer  with  a  mighty  capable  wife  -p^e  Bo.ston  Weekly  News  re-  cuE  ManaS^SciatiM 

young  Bradford  knew  a  printer  In  his  little  print  shop  in  ipo  convention  Kansas  City;  M? 

was  needed  in  Maryland.  Zenger  he  printed  and  published  the  first  York  on  the  first  day  of  August,  March  24-27— Short^Course 
must  have  been  pleased  with  this  arithmetic  in  l^he  Colony— known  ,73,  about  10  o’clock  in  the  eve-  in  Press  Photography,  12than- 

arrangement  for  about  the  time  he  as  Vanemas  Arithmetics.  ning,  and  was  received  at  the  nual,  Kent  State  University, 

was  given  the  October  law.s  for  In  May,  1734  he  moved  his  Waterside  by  several  gentlemen  Kent,  Ohio, 

printing  he  applied  for  natural-  pnnt  shop  to  Broad  Street—  near  attended  him  to  the  Fort.  March  28— Southern  Circul- 

ization  and  the  act  was  sealed  the  long  bridge.  He  printed  a  ng^t  day,  between  the  hours  lation  Managers’  Association, 
October  27.  1720.  Just  ten  year.s  few  political  tracts  and  a  number  12^  Excellency  meeting.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Aug- 

and  a  day  from  the  time  he  began  of  unimportant  books,  principally  vvalked  to  the  City  Hall a  com-  tista,  Ga. 

his  career— lower  than  a  printers  theological  in  character  and  print-  Halbertiers  and  a  troop  of  "TT - 7,  I  T 

devil— he  found  himself  the  ac-  ed  in  Dutch.  horses  marched  before— a  creat  a.ssembly  afterward  raised 

credited  printer  for  an  entire  prov-  *  *  ♦  i^r  of  gentleme^^^^ 

ince  and  a  free  citizen  with  all  the  New  York  City  in  the  1730’s  chants  of  the  city  following,  the  Pounds.  This  incident  showed  tlx 
legal  perquisites.  was  not  the  busiest,  richest  or  streets  being  lined  on  each  ’  side  character  of  the  man  for  it  b 

During  Zenger’s  stay  in  Mary-  largest  city  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with  the  militia  where  his  com-  extremely  doubtful  whether 

land  he  was  niarried  and  his  wife  says  Cheslaw.  Of  the  northern  mission  was  published  and  then  had  contributed  m  any  way  to 

died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son  cities  it  was  smaller  and  less  con-  his  Excellency  returned  (attended  ‘‘^.P^^’  .of  0‘‘‘,  7 

who  was  named  John.  sequential  than  Boston  or  Phila-  as  before)  to  the  Fort.  The  mil-  instructions  he  was  forbid- 

Zenger  saw  little  chance  of  sue-  delphia.  itia  then  drew  up  on  the  parade  to  take  any  presents  whatso- 

_  «« _ f _ I _ 1  __A _ 1  4.^  ......  ...  r  .  •  .  ^  nc-oomKlv/ 


devil — he  found  himself  the  ac¬ 
credited  printer  for  an  entire  prov¬ 
ince  and  a  free  citizen  with  all  the 
legal  perquisites. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

March  14-15 — Kansas  Daily 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Lassen,  Wichita. 

March  14  —  Kansas  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

March  15-17 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  convention,  La¬ 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  18-20  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Spring 
meeting.  The  Homestead,  Hot 
Springs,  Va, 

March  21-23 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  24-27 — Short  Course 
in  Press  Photography,  12th  an¬ 
nual,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

March  28 — Southern  Circul- 
lation  Managers’  Association, 
meeting.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Aug¬ 
usta,  Ga. 

The  a-ssembly  afterward  raised 


den  to  take  any  presents  whatso- 


cess  in  Maryland  and  returned  to  The  1731  census  recorded  that  grounds  and  saluted  him  with  assembly. 

New  York  where  on  August  24,  8.622  people— Whites  and  Negroes  three  volleys.  (This  is  the  first  of  five  insiall- 

1722.  in  the  old  Dutch  Church  he  — were  living  here.  Six  years  later  The  assembly  met  and  voted  ments.  Continued  next  week,) 
married  Anna  Catherine  Maulin,  the  total  was  10,664.  Most  of  the  him  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  ■ 

a  woman  of  fine  character,  from  a  residents  lived  south  of  Wall  pounds  and  gave  him  a  gratuity  noctrin  RirtViflrfV 

fine  well-to-do  family  and  was  fa-  Street  and  the  pre.sent  site  of  City  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  -rt  «  ,  ni  h  « 

vorably  known  for  her  ability.  Hall  Park  was  generally  the  north-  for  his  alleged  services  in  pro-  .uj  k! 

character  and  religious  ferver.  ernmost  part  of  the  city.  curing  the  repeal  of  a  sugar  bill  celebrating  its  81st  birthday  by 

She  was  active  in  church  work,  with  the  conuuest  of  New  Am-  whirh  was  H^trimpnial  prinOng  a  senes  ot  articles  on 


She  was  active  in  church  work,  with  the  conquest  of  New  Am-  which  was  considered  detrimental  Pn"*'"8  ^  series  ot  articles  on  1 
and  one  historian  says  he  played  sterdam.  from  the  Dutch,  England  to  interests  of  the  middle  Colon-  ' 

the  organ  in  the  old  Dutch  introduced  aggressive  colonization  ies  \\illard  Dc  Lue,  the 

Church,  whilst  another  historian  and  appointed  governors  for  the  The  affairs  of  the  Colony  were  Globe  tirsu  -  : 

says  he  pumped  the  organ.  In  any  new  territory.  Many  of  the  gov-  peaceful  and  the  people  hoped  for  Three-column  reprints  ot  tne  ong- 

event  he  received  compensation  ernors  were  opportunists.  Some  a  quiet  administration,  but  they  papers  are  used  as  iiiu 

frorn  the  old  Dutch  Church  for  governors  were  honest  men  and  were  soon  disappointed.  When 

services  rendered.  efficient — others  were  dishonest  Cosby  was  told  by  Lewis  Morris,  _  •  "-n  1 

In  1725  Zenger  formed  a  part-  using  the  office  for  personal  riches.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  NeW  LoUlSVllle  Scale 
nership  with  Bradford  but  it  was  During  the  earliest  Colonial  Court,  about  his  present  from  the  Louisville  —  New  wage  in- 

of  short  duration  and  there  is  but  years  the  people  increasingly  were  assembly,  he  became  angered  at  creases  of  $2.32  days  and  $2.59 

one  book  extant  bearing  the  im-  irked  at  oppression.  They  had  no  the  smallness  of  the  gift  and  nights  bring  the  scale  for  unioii 

print  of  William  Bradford  and  right  to  speak  out  against  gover-  shouted  violently:  printers  on  the  Courier-] oum' 

John  Peter  Zenger.  ^  nors.  Some  who  dared  to  do  so  “Damn  them,  why  didn’t  they  and  Times  to  $103.50  and  $108.75 

*  .  *  *  .  suffered  the  pillory — the  whipping  add  the  shilling  and  the  pence?  for  37'/i  hours.  Addition  of  Mem- 

New  York  Weekly  Established  post  or  jail.  Do  they  think  1  came  for  money?  orial  Day  gave  the  printers  fi^ 


services  rendered. 

In  1725  Zenger  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Bradford  but  it  was 


John  Peter  Zenger. 

If:  sje  sk 

New  York  Weekly  Established 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Brad- 


post  or  jail. 


The  government  was  arbitrary  I’H  show  them.” 


ford  established  the  New  York  and  despotic.  Grants  of  revenue 
Weekly  Gazette  to  carry  legal  were  made  generally  for  use  of 
notices  and  government  advertis-  the  Crown,  the  revenues  were  dis¬ 
ing — but  in  it  he  made  no  at-  persed  by  the  governors,  prac- 
tempt  to  champion  the  people’s  tically  as  they  saw  fit,  and  the 
right.  He  was  editorially  for  the  people  could  not  compel  them  to 
status  quo — for  those  who  had.  give  an  accounting.  The  governor 
He  was  not  interested  in  those  was  vested  with  power  to  convene 
who  had  not.  Freedom,  as  we  and  dissolve  the  assembly  at  his 
now  know  it.  was  unknown  to  pleasure,  and  was  given  an  ab- 
him.  He  was  by  birth  and  incli-  solute  veto  on  the  acts  of  the 
nation  a  reactionary — and  being  assembly.  The  fiscal  officer  was 
public  printer,  naturally  enough  the  receiver-general,  who  was  re- 
he  supported  the  Government  in  sponsible  only  to  his  superiors  in 
power.  London.  The  salaries  of  the  gov- 

In  1726  Zenger  started  in  busi-  ernors  and  judges  were  fixed  and 
ness  for  himself.  His  printshop  so  long  as  they  got  theirs  they 
was  on  Smith  Street,  which  was  paid  little  attention  to  the  needs 
that  portion  of  the  present  William  of  the  people  and  the  development 
Street  lying  between  Maiden  Lane  of  the  Colony, 
and  Pearl  Street.  The  people,  through  their  as- 

Zenger  was  not  a  .scholar — a  .sembly,  demanded  that  this  state 


recognized  holidays. 
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